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Let’s Take a Field Trip 


Ivah Green 


Supervisor of Rural Education, State Department of Public Instruction, lowa 


A’ MORE and more teachers go 
on more and more field trips 
in connection with college courses, 
workshops, and in-service training, 
they are bound to see that taking 
trips is a valuable aid to learning. 
Consequently, excursions will be 
featured more prominently in ele- 
mentary classrooms. Teachers may, 
however, need to scrutinize their 
thinking as to why taking an excur- 
sion is a good teaching technique, 
what educational values can accruc 
to children, and by what methods 
of persuasion doubting parents may 
be led to give approval and assist- 
ance where necessary. 

Teachers desiring to use excur- 
sions as a teaching device need to 
be reminded that merely leaving 
the classroom to go somewhere else 
to look at something, and call it a 
day, is not giving to an.excursion 
the attention it deserves. 

WHY TAKE A TRIP? 

The education of children is 
closely allied to their living, in any 
environment. The school must ex- 
tend its classroom activities to bring 
in the outside resources which af- 
fect children’s living in one way or 
another. Taking a trip is one of 
the best ways to link community re- 
sources with the school. Trips help 
pupils: 

1. To.see natural phenomena in 
their proper setting. 

2. To develop curiosity, interest, 
and power of observation, 

3. To receive inspiration for cre- 
ative expression. 

4. To acquire firsthand informa- 
tion. 

5. To build a background for later 
study. 

6. To share in a planned group 
activity. 


WHERE TO CO 


Once these values are acknowl- 
edged, a second factor in excursion- 
taking calls for consideration; that 
is, where to go? The answer de- 
pends, of course, on the amount 
and kind of community resources 
available. 

This question may possibly entail 
a new concept of what a commu- 
nity resource is. Among the re- 
sources most commonly accepted as 
having educational value are: near- 
by woods, a stream, a gravel pit, 
historical sites, dairy or stock farms, 
a canning factory, a paper mill, 
city buildings, a greenhouse, a 
museum, a roundhouse, a travel 
bureau, and a welfare agency. 
Teacher and pupils, working to- 
gether to plan an excursion, can 
find real pleasure in selecting, dis- 
cussing, and listing all the educa- 
tional resources in their community 
within a reasonable distance from 
the school. 


BEFORE THE TRIP—WHAT? 


Since the over-all purpose of any 
excursion is that it be richly re- 
warding in educational significance, 


it is necessary to plan the excursion 
so well that the success of the un- 
dertaking is assured in advance. 
This calls for co-operative planning 
of a high order and involves recog- 
nizing the need for a particular ex- 
cursion, selecting the best place to 
go, making the preparations re- 
quired, noting the expected out- 
comes in knowledge and attitudes, 
and discussing the desirable behav- 
ior during the excursion. Before 
the trip the teacher should: 

1. Obtain permission to make the 
excursion. 

2. Be sure that the time chosen 
for taking the trip is appropriate. 
3. Make the excursion yourself in 
advance to become acquainted with 
the general layout, the procedures 
to be followed, and the things to 
be learned from the trip. 

4. See that the pupils are aware 

that the excursion is a part of 
school—and that there are certain 
learnings expected. 
5. See that each pupil is respon- 
sible for obtaining a particular bit 
of information and that he has 
planned the specific ways for get- 
ting that information. 

6. Obtain the consent of the par- 
ents and arrange for them to help 
by acting as guides and providing 
lunch and transportation. 

7. Leave some things on the trip 
to be discovered by the pupils. 

8. Plan definite forms of cour- 
teous behavior to be followed. 


AFTER THE TRIP—WHAT? 


Very soon after the trip has end- 
ed, a “talking-over” period is essen- 
tial. Plan time enough for each 
pupil to express himself freely 
about what he saw and did and 
learned and felt. While definite 
learnings are to be expected as out- 
comes (and evidence of these should 
be forthcoming in various ways), 
there ought to be a feeling of pleas- 
ant informality throughout the dis- 
cussion. Pupils and teacher can 
really enjoy these experiences. 

In addition to the verbal reports, 
a number of interesting projects 
can result from this “talking-over” 
period. Here are some possible cor- 
relations. 

A. Written language. 

1. Writing a report to go into a 
class book or on a chart. 

2. Writing captions for pictures. 

3. Writing thank-you letters. 

4. Making a list of new words 
learned. 

5. Writing for further information 
about the person or place visited. 
B. Oral language.—Reports, infor- 
mal conversations, telling a story 
from outside reading which relates 
to the trip. 

C. Art. 

1. Drawing a map of the trip. 

2. Making sketches to tell the sto- 
ry of what was secn on the trip. 

3. Making a mural. 

4. Assembling a bulletin board. 

5. Meunting collections, arrang- 
ing displays, and so on. 


It’s “’“O. K.” for girls to play basketball 
on “those days” 


FALSE: As a teacher, you know that 
basketball is one of the more strenuous 
sports a girl should “by-pass” during 
her menstrual period. 

But it’s surprising how many young- 
sters don’t know where to draw the line 
on their activities at “that time of the 
month” because they have been mis- 
informed—or perhaps un-informed— 
about the subject of menstruation. 

To help these girls—and all girls— 
the makers of Modess have prepared a 
bookleton “Growing U pand Liking It.” 

Full of friendly, sensible advice and 
attractive illustrations, this 29-page 
booklet explains “growing up” in a 
simple, easy-to-understand way—but 
so accurately that it’s been approved 
by doctors. 


“Growing Up and Liking It” also ex- 
plains why comfort, protection and 
size are so important in sanitary nap- 
kins. (So-soft, so-safe Modess comes in 
three sizes—now ready-wrapped in the 
new-shape, discreet-shape box.) 

Mail coupon below for as many free 
copies as you wish! 


New educational portfolio 
for teachers 
As an additional teaching aid, Modess 
will send you, free, a complete Educa- 
tional Portfolio. 

It contains a teaching guide, large 
anatomical chart, two booklets about 
menstruation and cards for re-ordering 
any of the material. Just check coupon 


FREE BOOKLET FOR EACH STUDENT! Send Today! 


Nome 


Anne Shelby, Personal Products Corp., 
Box 5164-3, Milltown, N. J. © 

Please send me (in plain wrapper) 
“Growing Up and Liking It”;___ Educational Port- 
folio for teachers. (Offer good only in U.S. A.) 
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FOR YOUR SCHOOL 
OR CLASSROOM 


WHAT DO YOU WANT MOST for your 
School or Classroom? A Basketball? 
Volleyball? Money for a Special Fund 
or project? 

YOU CAN GET THEM ALL by putting 
this 33-year-old American Seed Plan 
to work. 

IT’S EASY, IT’S FUN to form Seed Sell- 
ing Teams and you get 335% profit 
without cost or risk. 

BEST OF ALL you need no money to 
share in this protitable venture. 
MAIL THE COUPON or write today for full 
details. Get money or sports equip- 
ment for Schools, Classrooms, Clubs, 

5 WITHOUT ONE CENT OF COST! 

g AMERICAN SEED €0., INC. 

§ DEPT. 88, LANCASTER, PA. 

OPlease send me, without obligation, comp 

bhauls about your Seed Selling Plan for Schools. 
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FOR THE BUSY 
ART TEACHER 


wnite included. Ele- 
mentary and Ad- 
vanced 


Only $1.50 each! 


Sell wondertul Rega! oll occasion greet 
ine cords in spore bow of 
Tt only 100. includes birthdays, 
versarias. ere Over other morvelous 
boxes, Also America's outstanding ini- 
tel end same with 
us. Cash to 100%, plus bones. 
Wrine tor tree semples Kit on approval 


REGAL GREETING CARD CO. 
Dept. 16-30. Hazel Park, Mich. 


Vacation with Pay 
E. Hartge Cortelyou 


oy rue end of school draws near, 
most teachers feel the need of 
a long vacation and sleep, sleep, 
sleep ; but the bank account says 

‘No.” If your needs are more for 
personal maintenance than for ac- 
tual cash savings, you might seri- 
ously consider earning a vacation 
with some pay by acting as a coun- 
selor at a summer camp. 

If you choose a camp with a low 
camper-counselor ratio, you should 
have plenty of free time in- which 
to relax and enjoy the attractions 
the camp offers. The more expen- 
sive the camp—to its campers—the 
more salary and the more pleasures 
it can offer its counselors. 

What do you have to offer a 
camp in return for a very pleasant 
summer spent with other profes- 
sional people also counseling dur- 
ing their vacation? First, the mere 
fact that you are an adult accus- 
tomed to working with children is 
a valuable asset for a camp coun- 
selor to possess. Being able to tutor 
purely academic subjects may prove 
to be an asset, too, for many chil- 
dren at camp are expected to work 
an hour or two a day on a school 
subject in which they are weak. 

Of course, every camp makes use 
of nature counselors. You need not 
be a science teacher to qualify here 
if you have a genuine interest in 
some one branch of science, such as 
birds, astronomy, trees, or rocks. 

Home-economics teachers are 
much in demand as dietitians, out- 
door-cooking teachers, or dining- 
room heads. 

Every camp should have a resi- 
dent nurse, but a knowledge of first 
aid is always an asset to be listed: 

In any camp, sports are para- 
mount, so a_ better-than-average 
ability in any summer sport should 
mean a nice summer at camp for 
you. Both boys’ and girls’ camps 
are interested in water sports, ten- 
nis, hiking, horseback riding, and 
group games such as basketball, 
baseball, and volleyball. In addi- 
tion, boys’ camps are keen about 
wrestling, boxing, shooting, and 
fishing. 

If you dabble in arts and crafts 
and can teach such things as paint- 
ing, sketching, modeling, dancing. 
or music, be sure to list these hich 
among your assets. If you can teach 
metalworking, weaving, carpentry, 
basketry, and leatherwork, you may 
be very much in demand. Coun- 
selors who can lead group singing 
or dancing, or play the piano, are 
likewise in demand, and every camp 
needs one dramatic coach and one 
good storyteller. 

Camps always need help for fil- 
ing, typing, and bookkeeping, so 
if you feel that you would just as 
soon not cope with children this 
summer, apply for work as an of- 
fice helper and you can still enjoy 
a paid “vacation” at camp. 


| Every student should make 


his own color wheel -with 
ARTISTA TEMPERA 


On a sheet of white construction paper 10%” x 9”, color 12 blocks in wheel 
form—yeliow at the top, then yellow green, green, blue green, blue, blue violet, 
violet, red violet, red, red orange, orange, and yellow orange. Make 814” circles— 
one for complementary colors with 2 openings, directly opposite each other—one 
for analogous colors, with 3 openings tegether—one for the color triad with 
3 openings so that red, yellow and blue appear—and one for the split comple 
ment with 3 openings so that yellow, red violet and blue violet appear. 

Artista Tempera with its brilliant opaque colors is ideal for this purpose. For 
elementary grades use Crayola Crayon. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


New York 17, N.Y. 


TEACHERS-Increase your opportunities 
in the SALARIES are 


CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 
107 So. Howard, Spokane 8, Washington. 
Member N.A.T.A. C. 1. Cooil, 
25 APPLICATION 4.25 

PHOTOS 
Genuine Moen - Tone, Nationally 
Known, Perfect Copies, size 2'4x3' 
Send good head and shoulder 
photo. Original returned unharmed, 
Prompt service. Superior Quality 
since 1898. 

MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 

Box 876-0 La Crosse, Wis, 


The picture in education is changing this 
year. Because of the draft, educators 
ere wa ~~. to make some of their plans. 
You will find that wherever educators 
are needed, our service is nationwide. 
Member N.A.1.A 


Member NATA 
ALBERT Efficient — Dis- || 
TEACHERS 
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and COLLEGE 
BUREAU 


criminating — 
Reliable Na- 
tional Service 
for Teachers 


and Schools. 


Correspondent 
Agencies: New 
York City and 
Spokane, Wash. 


HOME OFFICE: 
25 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
28 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


Missoula, Mont. 
Member N. A. T. A. 


service 


ALASKA, HAWAII AND THE WEST 
teachers are scarce. opportunities, all depart- 
ments — throughout all the West. Register now for fall or 
ite vacancies. FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP. 


HUF 


ears’ superior pl 


reported vacancies only. Member National Ass'n of Teachers Agencies 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
332 SOUTH WARREN STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Traveling Representative Specialize in New York State Established 1874 
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LEARN 
T HOME 


TEACHERS -—-ALL FIELDS 


$2700 — $6000 for degree and non-degree | 


candidates. National Service. 
=, EDY TEACHERS AGENCY 
P.O. Box 344, New Haven, 


“CLARK-BREWER 


CHICAGO 4, Lyon & Healy ae. ATTRACTIVE VACANCIES for degree candidates. 
| Grade Wanted Also Normal ¢ ritie 
jomber 


x... | TEACHERS, NOTICE 


Teachers and Supervisory positions. 
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Let’s Laugh 


The bright remarks that children make 
are a source of pleasure to all of us. 
Do you know an amusing one? Send it 
io us, and if it is published, we will 
pay you one dollar. All items should 
be typed or written in ink, one item 
to a sheet. Your name and address 
should appear on each sheet. Be sure 
to use your own first name. Mail all 
items to: Let’s Laugh Department, 
Tue Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 
Contributions for this column cannot 
be acknowledged nor can they be re- 
turned if we are unable to use them 
However, items not heard from in six 
months may be considered rejected. 


In our rural school the pupils 
and I were talking about dirigibles, 
and I explained that they are 
somewhat like big balloons. The 
pupils looked at a picture of a large 
dirigible, and then a first-grader 
asked, “How did they ever find a 
man with wind enough to blow up 
such a big balloon?” 

Erner HuLsLANDER 
Kremmling, Colorado 


“That happened just the other 
day,” I remarked to five-year-old 
Paul, speaking of some family oc- 
currence. 

“No,” said Paul after a moment 
of careful consideration, “I think it 
was the day after that.” 

Mary M. Gornon 
Ithaca, New York 


The children were told not to 
drink any milk unless it was pas- 
teurized. One little girl spoke up 
“T know ours is all right,” she said 
“Our cows stand in the pasture all 
day long.” 

Vioter Gororep 
Stevenson, California 


In a health class I asked a boy 
what he would do if he had a cut 
on his wrist. Without hesitation, 
he replied, “I'd put my head be- 
tween my legs so I wouldn’t faint.” 

CLARENCE Barrows 
Canton, Ohio 


The first rain of the season fas- 
cinated Levonne, who was three 
and a half years old. She watched 
the rain from the back door: then 
went to the front door and looked 
out. “Mother!” she cried. “It’s 
raining out front, too!” 

Ipa M. Parpve 
Ordnance, Oregon 


When I asked one of the pupils 
in my fifth-grade class why the 
Appalachian Mountains are worn 
down, he replied, “Because so many 

” 
people have walked on them. 
Recina 
Peckville, Pennsylvania 


While on a sight-seeing excursion 
through the country, a second-grade 
class passed a large farm. “What's 
that?” asked one of the pupils as 
they drove by a silo. 

Before the teacher could explain, 
a child exclaimed, “Oh, that’s 
something like a thermos bottle 
You put things in it, and it keeps 
them that way.” 

Josern CHartes SaLak 
Chicago, Illinois 


We were studying the various 
families of musical instruments, 
and it appeared that everyone in 
the class understood the classifica- 
tions from the pictures displayed 
and the verbal explanations made. 
However, Alex’s paper proved that 
some of the pupils were a little 
hazy. Wrote Alex on a quiz: “Four 
families of musical instruments are 
strings, brass, pertussin, and wood- 
wings.” 

Micuaet PHELAN 


Some time ago I was leading a 
five-horse team from the barn to 
the well. My little five-year-old 
niece asked me to let her lead one 
of the horses. To play safe I gave 
her the slowest and laziest one. 
After some vain pulling and tug- 
ging on the lead rope to make the 
lazy nag follow her, she called out, 
“Uncle Carl, you better give me 
another horse. This one is too 
heavy.” 

Cari SrocKert 


The teacher explained about fire 
drills to the primary children and 
then had them march outdoors for 
practice. All marched out and, on 
signal, went back into their room 
all, except Steve, a first-grader. 

When the teacher went outside 
to find out why he had not come 
in, Steve asked with great excite- 
ment, “But isn’t someone going to 
start the fire?” 

Serma 
Strum, Wisconsin 


Central Village, Connecticut 


Solen, North Dakota 


(Continued on page 3) 


ws-ract MULTI-PURPOSE WORK BOOK! 


Integrate it with many projects for 5th and 6th grade pupils: 


H... is an activity book broad in content! 
“Coffee—the Story of a Good Neighbor Product” 
tells a timely and important story about Latin 
America that helps to increase understanding 
of our Gocd Neighbors. 

The first section is devoted to the interesting 
and romantic industry of coffee-production—the 
economic mainstay of Latin America. 

The second section of the booklet contains 
specific suggestions for project work based on 
the coffee narrative. Here are colored pictures 
with space for compositions; map work on 
North and Latin America; map studies on Latin 
American natural resources and industries ; sew- 
ing suggestions; art, music and language study; 
detailed directions on crafts; and, finally, an all- 
inclusive, memory-testing quiz. 

The booklet is generously illustrated in brilli- 
ant color. Prepared particularly for children in 
the fifth and sixth grades, you may find this 
lively, provocative book suitable for older chil- 
dren, too. 

Just send the coupon for a free sample book. 
Examine it—then write and request as many 


GEOGRAPHY 
HISTORY 

ART 

CRAFTS 

MUSIC 
LANGUAGES 
COMPOSITIONS 


copies as you need for your classes. They will 
be forwarded at once—free, of course! 


PAN-AMERICAN COFFEE BUREAU 
120 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, WN. Y. 


Brozil * Colombia * Coste Rica * Cuba * Dominicon Republic 


1 Mail this coupon for FREE sample book " 
“Coffee—The Story of a Good Neighbor Product”. 
To: Educational Dept., Pan-American Coffee Bureau, | 
| Dept. 7-3; 120 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 
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enjoy Summer Schoo! (Contributors, 
in the 


Cool Rockies 


UNIVERSITY 
o COL ORADO 


at the foot of 
in view of peaks, snow- 
capped the year-round, the University 
idea! place for summer study 


Located at Boulder 
the Rockies 


is an 
Unsurpassed climate and recreational 
are combined with excel- 
laboratories, libraries and 
buildings. Comfortable housing facili- 
ties are available 


Two 5-week Terms: 
JUNE 18 to JULY 20 
_ JULY 23 to AUG. 24 


courses are 
offered in Anthropology Art, Biology, Busi- 
ness, Chemistry, Economics, Education, 
Engineering, English, Geography, Geology, 
History, Home Economics, Journalism, Latin, 
Law, Library Science, Mathematics, Miner- 
alogy, Modern Languages, Music, Nursing, 
Pharmacy, Philosophy, Physical Education, 
Physics, Political Science, Psychology, 
Sociology, and Speech. 

Special Features include teacher education 
and recreation leadership workshops, lan- 
poe houses, creative arts program, con- 
erences, concerts, lectures, etc 


len? stat 


and typical tuition and fees. 

Fill Out ond Mail This Coupon Today for 
Further Information 

Director of the Summer Session, Mechy 302 

University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado: 


Please send me your Summer Session Bulletin. 
YOUR NAME __ 
ST. AND NO.__ 


CITY, STATE 


SQUIRREL'S BREAKFAST 
17 INCHES $3.00 
Similar subjects appear on Instructor covers 
and are available in beautiful and exclusive 
large color prints Reeent catalog illustrating 
forty subjects will be sent on receipt of lle 
to cover postage and mailing 
We also publish color prints of famous 
paintings all sizes. 

—Order our new handbook for teachers— 
LEARNING MORE ABOUT PICTURES 
by Royal Bailey Parnem 
a complete of picture study for ele. 
mentary schools, fully Ulustrated. with text 
on individual pictures integration sugges- 

tions, and valuable background material 
Paper bound, 6 inches, 103 pages 50 per copy 
Cloth bound, 6 inches, 103 pages $2.50 per copy 

ARTEXT PRINTS, Inc.. WESTPORT, CONN. 


course 
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Take Note! 


We are desirous of increasing 
the number of teachers who are 
sharing theif ideas, plans, and de- 
vices through our columns. When 
you complete a unit or play or 
handwork project, or try out an 
original game that is successful, 
why not send it to us so other 


| teachers may benefit from it? 


How to Supmir MATERIAL 


Use double-spaced typing on 
one side of plain white paper 82” 


;}x 11”. (Keep a carbon copy for 
yourself. ) 

2. State number of words in 
manuscript. 

Primary stories: 400-800 words 

Upper-grade stories: 1000-1200 
words, 


Articles: 1500-1800 words. 

Units and plays: not more than 
2000 words; preferably less. 

Type name and address at 
the top of cach page. Use your 
given name. Please indicate Miss, 
Mrs., or Mr. 

4. State teaching position (grade 
or subject, name and location of 
school ) 

5. If you are sending drawings, 
photographs, or samples, be sure 
to pack them properly. Place name 
and address on back of each item. 

6. Submit seasonal material five 
months in advance of month in 
which it can be used (by April 
first for the September issue). 

7. Enclose postage for return of 
samples and manuscript if not 


| used. 


8. Mail all contributions postage 
prepaid to Tue Instructor, Edi- 
torial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 

9. Refer to specific directions 
given in the departments when 
submitting contributions to “Let's 
Laugh,” “Girls and Boys,” “Teach- 
ers’ Help-One-Another Club.” 


Tue Eprror’s ANGLE 


1. Contributors should not sub- 
mit a manuscript to more than one 
editor at a time. If a contributor 
wishes to send his manuscript to 
a second editor, he should check 


| with the first editor and if it is not 


considered for immediate 
publication obtain its release. 
2. Although we pay for all ma- 


being 


| terial used we do not quote prices 


or promise acceptance before ex- 
anuning it. 

All manuscripts are carefully 
considered. 

4. It is not possible to comment 


contributions returned. 


Help for the 
Slow-Learning Child 


If you have been using some orig- 
inal devices and methods which 
appeal to your slow-learning chil- 
dren, why not share them with 
other teachers? We shall be elad 
to describe as many of the proce- 
dures as possible in the columns of 
our magazine. Enclose any draw- 
ings, samples, or photographs which 
would aid us in making a graphic 


| presentation of your suggestions. 


New Horizons inTeaching 
Suggestions we hope you ed ae and helpful 


1587-Wm. Shakespeare 
was living 
1620- Pilgrims land 
at Plymouth 
1776-Declaration of 
Independence 
1807- 1st Steamboat 


regular service 


1861- Abraham Lincoln 
was President 


1917-U.S. entered 
World War | 


1950-Tree harvested 


Puore by courtesy 
of Eowarp Hinges 
Lumper Co., 
Chicago. 


Hitching Your History Lessons to a Tree 
Here's real link to Past—tree alive in Shakespeare's time, still living, 1950 


The mighty Douglas fir in the above 
photograph was 363 years old when 
cut down last year. Its rings record its 
age as is the way with trees. 


In our Pacific Northwest you can see 
forests of these giant fir trees 300 to 
500 years old. The oldest on record, 
1400 years. 


America also has fabulous sequoias 
between 3000 and 4000 years old, 
that were “young in King Solomon’s 
time”; old gnarled cypress trees esti- 
mated to be 1300 years old. Oaks and 


elms can bring history closer, too. 


Millions of busy people daily enjoy 
WRIGLEY'’S SPEARMINT GUM for the fine little lift 
it gives. Try it yourself after a heavy day. See how the 
bit of sweet and pleasant chewing help brighten things. 


if further interested, Iree-Ring Socicty at 
Univ. of Arizona, has 18 page pamphlet 
DATING PREHISTORIC RUINS BY TREE-RINGS, 
illus. 35¢—; Univ. of Washington Press, 
Seattle 5, has thrilling illus. 49 page booklet 
TREES OF MT. RAINIER NAT'L PARK 75¢— 

Calaveras Grove Assoc., Stockton, Cal. has 
STORY OF CAL. BIG TREES, 44 exciting pages, 
illus. $1—;, Am. Forestry Assoc. 919 17th St. 
N. W. Wash. D. C. has 111 page illus. spiral 
bound TREES EVERY BOY and GIRL SHOULD 
KNOW (trees by age, historic people, events, 
fascinating facts) 50¢—,; Supt. Doc., Wash., 
D. C. has 52 page reprint To KNOW the 
TREES (165 varieties) —and 36 page TH! 

GIANT seQquotas of Cal.—both illus., 15¢ ea. 
Western Pine Assoc., Portland, Ore., has free 
list of 74 folders, booklets, teaching aids. 


for selling only 50 boxes 
ing card line. And this can 3% done in 
single day. Free sa a 


yours 


‘ork 7, 


bross and copper 
Artistic pins, and croft, etc. Write to 
up Write to prices Dept. 51 
from Write today. MAYER | 
Ce., Rochester, ¥. 910 Ven Buren, Chicago 7 


fe EASTER ART PACKET 


Packet comes complete ready for 
art and activity use. 
includes First Easter poster showing Christ before the 
tomb; Easter Bunny Blackboard border with busy bunnies 
coloring Easter eggs; 
coloring, 
ber of uses. 


immediate classroom 
Special giant size Easter Packet 


10 Different Rabbits suitable for 
as decorations, on programs, efc., any num- 

Page of 8 different baby Chicks, various 
sizes, some with Easter hats, etc. Window 
picture showing @ church window with 
cross and Easter iilies. (All illustrated). 
PLUS Baby Chick Easter Basket, Egg Candy 
Box, a very Beautiful Easter card and other 
Easter material the children will love to 
make for both classroom and take home 
use. Everything is printed on the Proper 
Size and Proper Color Paper with full in- 
structions. Complete Easter Packet rushed 
postpaid for only $1.00. 


ANN MARIE'S WORKSHOP, 


Dept. A-30, 5932 Newburg, Chicago 31, Ill. 


: Only $27 weekly covers both board and ax 
room in beautiful new University residences 
| 
| | 
PEARM! 
eA, Doses on approval. Many surprise items. | $1.40 ead 
2 costs nothing to try. Write tod TIC MEDAL & BADGE 
CHEERFUL CARD CO., Dept. AZ2, White Hew York | — 
| 
BOSS 
~ 
AMAZING OFFER $50 Is YouRS 
© try. Write for selling Pan end Sam- | Napkins, — a i 
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Let’s Laugh 


(Continued from page 3) 


After two little boys had helped 
their mother prepare a box of toys 
for the Salvation Army one of 
them said, “There, I guess we have 
things ready for the celebration 
army now.” 

Ciara D. Brown 
Amidon, North Dakota 


A little third-grader stopped me 
on the street the morning after an 
unusually pleasant spring day and 
beamingly remarked, “I hope it’s 
as nice today as it was tomorrow, 
don’t you?” 

Peart WILLIAMS 
Newport, Oregon 


My five-year-old niece was look- 
ing at shoes with her mother. 
“How about a pair of saddle 
shoes?” asked the clerk. 
“But I haven't any horse,” my 
niece quickly replied. 
Doris AGAN 
Monkton, Vermont 


Billy always came running into 
the schoolroom if a dog happened 
to wander into the yard. One day 
after I told him he shouldn’t be so 
afraid of dogs, he said, “You’d be 
scared of big dogs, too, if you were 
low like I am!” 

Lucite CAMPBELL 
Mullen, Nebraska 


After explaining the various 
changes of weather throughout the 
year, I asked my class if anyone 
could name the four seasons. Im- 
agine my surprise when one small 
boy replied, “Baseball, swimming, 
football, and basketbail.” 

Heten Bayer 
Chicago, Illinois 


I was talking about the funny pa- 
pers to a little girl on the train. 
“Do you like the Katzenjammers?” 
I asked. 

“T don’t know,” she replied seri- 
ously. “I sleep in pajamas.” 

Gene WricHtT 
San Francisco, California 


“Why don’t you drive a car?” 
six-year-old Bruce asked me. 

“I don’t know how,” I confessed. 

“It’s easy,” said Bruce. “You 
sit back of the wheel, turn it one 
way and then the other, and the 
rest of the time just hold it 
straight.” 

Frep F. 

Huntington Park, California 


Dorothy, learning to dress her- 
self, tearfully said, “Auntie Evelyn, 
I can’t fasten my dress. The but- 
ton’s in the back, and I’m in the 
front.” 

Evetyn Clark 
Waterloo, Wisconsin 


“Tell your parents about our 
rummage sale,” said David's teach- 
er to her class. 

So David reported at home, 
“We're going to have a rubbish 
sele.” 

Datsy Cray 
Racine, Wisconsin 


One of the fathers, an accom 
plished musician, was going to play 
for our parents’ meeting, and his 
six-year-old son was to announce 
the selection. With self-assurance 
he announced, “This is my daddy. 
He is going to play ‘I See a Rein- 
deer.’” 

The father looked puzzled, and 
then he turned to the audience 
and announced his selection, “I 
Surrender, Dear.” 

Ross 
Riverside, California 


One day the second-grade teach- 
er took her class to a farm to watch 
the cows being milked. 

Jane was very interested and she 
watched with round, surprised eyes. 
Then she ran to the teacher and 
declared in an earnest tone, “I saw 
them unmilk the cows!” 

The teacher laughed and said, 
“You mean milk the cows, Jane.” 

“Oh, no,” said Jane, “they took 
the milk out.” 

N. Haruaway 
Swansea, Massachusetts 


When I gave my cousin, aged 
three, a slice of lemon pie, she took 
the meringue off the top, explain- 
ing, “I don't like soapsuds.” 

Mar Graves 
Bassfield, Mississippi 


When Jack returned to school 
after several days’ absence with 
chicken pox, he said, “I can’t un- 
derstand where I got them. I didn’t 
eat much chicken at Grandma’s.” 

Hearn 
Bonne Terre, Missouri 


Roll Point Styius and Hendwrit- 
ing Stencil simplify the prepara- 
tion of seat work and tests. Use 
them at your desk, your home 
—anywhere. 


A portfolio of tracing illustra- 
tions which add sparkle and 
life to finished 


New Styli, Lettering Guides, 
Shading give profes- 
sional effects. Lettering guides 
have tapered openings for 
smooth, sure lines and accu- 
rate positioning. 


Ne. 5 
A ae illuminated 
d ble with 


ball soker and base. 


New Stencil Filing Wrappers 


Eliminate cleaning of stencils. ing” 
Covers show contents. 


Carries 2and 3 column rulings 
to simplify preparation of 
| newspapers. 


of Mimeograph. 
an illustrated for. 
teachin raphing. 
useful guide for all 


and countries. 
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Sight-saving black-on-white teaching aids 
protect young eyes-enable young minds 


of the A. B. Dick 
” enable you to produce the kind of teaching | 
aids you want easier and-quicker than ever — 
before. Today, there is no easier, faster, 
lower-cost. way to produce ten to 
of black-on-white copies. For detailed ‘ine 
- formation, mail the coupon below. 


DIC 


THE FIRST NAME IN MIMEOGRAPHING 
ore for use with all makes of suttoble_ 


stencil duplicating products 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. 18-35! 
5700 Touhy Avenue, Chicago 31, IMinois 
‘Without obligation, please tell me more about the A. B. Dick 
mimeograph products circled below. 


Outline Map Stencils 
Outline map stencils of all states 
Outlines can be 

need. 


Has 10 die-impressed staffs. 

ides new low-cost way 
making copies of music manu- 
scripts. 


4-Page Folder Stencil Sheet 
poll and guide 
ines make it easy to 
4-page folders coon 
riage typewriter. 


4types. With or without 
film-topping. A sheet 
for every need and budget. 


Make your copies attractive and 

more effective. You can use 

these inks without cleaning 
raph cylinder. 


users. 


F 
| 
i 
7 
on 
there is for black-on-white copies 
: 
: 
— & . 
: 
< 
be 
: 
2 
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Filmstrips 


Simplify your teaching methods — develop interest 
ond increase retention by the use of filmstrips. 
The list below describes some of the lotest film- ber of our editorial staff, 
Strip tities now available. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Metalworking Series 


(Block and white) 
(50 frames average) 


A set of 4 new filmstrips showing correct “how-to-do- 
it metalworking methods. Expleins processes used 
from beginning to completion of @ project. Produced 
with Chos. A. Bennett Co 
Ne. A6325, complete set, with captions 
Woodworking Series 

(Block and white) (48 frames average) 
Hend ond power tool operations and safety “know. 
how” are only two of many interesting subjects in this 
set of 4 filmstrips. Produced with Chas. A. Bennett Co. 
Ne. A6315, complete set, with captions $11.00 


ARITHMETIC 


Fraction Series 


$11.00 


(Black and white) 
(42 frames average) 


Photos of rea! objects in this set of 8 filmstrips visually 
dramatizes and simplifies the students’ problems with 
fractions — associates fractions with real life prob- 
lems, Arranged by basic curriculum units, 
Ne. AS35S, complete set, with captions 


EMENTARY READING 


Basic Reading Series 


(in color) (43 frames average) 
Especially developed captioned filmstrip sets for Ist, 
2nd, and rd grade use. Excellent for developing 
bosic reading vocobvlery. Based on Loidiow Basic 
Readers 
Neo, Al02SA, ist grade set, with manvo! $346.50 

(7 in color, | block and white) 

Ne, Al02S8, Ind grade set, § in color $24.00 
Ne. Al02SC, Ird grade set, § in color $24.00 
For a complete listing of titles in 
The Worlds Lorgest Library of 
Filmstrips and Slidesets — or 
order any of the new titles listed 
— see your Audio Visva! dealer or 
moi! the cowpen below te §.V.E. 
A special Easter foider listing 100 
timely filmetrips, slidesets end 
slides is now eva: ladle. 


{ SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
A Business Corporation 

1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Ill. 

Sirs 

wovld like te hear from the neorest $.V.E, dealer 

regarding the above and other moterial.. 


Send me catologs on the following subjects: 


Dept. $12-1 


FROM MAINE TO CALIFORNIA 


The RED CAP and GOWN 
is adding dignity to 
EIGHTH GRADE 
COMMENCEMENT 
EXERCISES 


Samples and rental rstes fur- 
nished on request. Please give 
name of school and approxi- 
mate number of caps and gowns 
required 
THE C. E. WARD CO. 
New London 


Red Cap sad Gown 


deme ‘chests and (Colleges 
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icp 
Se rsonatities 


‘Behind Ou Jages 
Jones 


The youngest and newest mem- 
Louise 
Jones, could also qualify as one of 
the peppiest and most interesting. 

Louise made her editorial debut 


|when she was still at Keuka Col- 


lege, during one of her “field peri- 
ods,” an arrangement whereby the 
students work at a job related to 
their major study for at least two 
five-week intervals. During that 
time, she proved so co-operative 
and helpful that everyone was sorry 
to see her leave. 

Sometime later, Louise married 
and came to live in Dansville. It 
was very natural, when there was a 
vacancy on our staff, to offer het 


the position—and it was with great 
delight that everyone welcomed het 


She 


return. went right to work at 


editing and reading copy and prool 
like an old experienced hand. 

Louise is clever with her brush 
and pen, and it soon became evi- 
dent that she could take care of 
some of the art work that came in- | 
to the office. It is she who checks | 
lines to make sure that they are} 
straight and even, diagrams to sce 
that they are in the proper propor- 
tion, and drawings to make sure 
that the perspective is right. 

Her interest in art has additional 
opportunities for expression outside | 
the office. She tells us she likes to} 


in paints, oils, and particu- | 


larly in charcoal. This winter she | 
is taking a course in ceramics. 

Louise is a tireless knitter, carry- | 
ing her knitting bag wherever she 
goes, and getting in a row or two 
while others are just sitting around 
talking. She is very fond of cats, 
all kinds—live ones, pictured ones, 
and miniature models, of which she 
has a collection. 

lhough she is a college graduate, 


and a married woman with one an- 
niversary behind her, Louise says 
that people still persist in thinking 
of her as a little girl. Her lilting 
voice, her lightness of spirit, and 
jher frank enjoyment of everything 


is beautiful and artistic, all) 
help contribute, no doubt, to that 
| impression. E.F.N. | Lom 
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There’s both 
PROFIT and PLEASURE 
in attending 


MINNESOTA 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 18-July 28 and July 30-September 1 


Facts come faster on Minnesota's cool, friendly campus . . . where 
studying is genuine fun! Here, just 15 minutes from six sky-blue 
lakes, you may select from over 1,500 courses, competently 
taught by a nationally-recognized staff. 

Splendid library and laboratory facilities afford excellent opportu- 
nity for graduate work and research ... right-at-hand vacation 
pleasures, plus stimulating plays, concerts, lectures and social 
events will make this a thrilling summer. 


Write now for Helpful Complete Bulletin 


Dean of Summer Session, 543 Administration Building 


Waiversity of Minwesora 


MINNEAPOLIS 


14, 


MINNESOTA 


Boy wit 


Torn Hat 


Sully 
THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Box 13, 


‘The Perr Pictures 


Are you using these 
to interest 
and so inexpensive! 


works of art 
worth-while 
or more, 


poets and auth« 


FOR 6@ CENTS we 


selected especially fur children. 


FOR SPRING BIRD STUDY: 
7 x 9, with brief description of each, for $1.00. 


56-PAGE CATALOGUE with 1600 small illustrations, and sam- 
for 25 CENTS. 


ple pictures, 


51 
5% 


x & Pictures on art, history, geography; also 


ors. 


wor'd famous sepia reproductions of great 
boys and girls’? They are so 
TWO CENTS each for 30 


your 


will send a set of 30 art subjecta, or 30 


25 colored pictures of birds, size 


Mald. na. 


will not know you are 


cut 
and this ad ter ‘complete details of ential 


plan No co-signers, no endorsers 


applying for a b 

privacy of your own home RY 
signature only 
installments—not necessary to pay on prine ipal during 
summer vacation if your salary stops! 
mailed in plain envelope Cut out and mail this ad today! 


STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. T-1 at 


nvenie monthly 


1 details 


America’s Best Source of Supplies for 
Amerie 


Education and Crafts Classes 


Larson Leathercraft 


COMPLETE STOCK 
Eve 1 * Kits of 
for advanced hobbyists. 
HIGHEST QUALITY 
All materials, moderately-priced tool- 
ing leathers, calfskin, ete., top quality. 
Writeteday PROMPT SHIPMENT 
or- 


ferFREE (ur established policy is to shi 
CATALOG ders the same day we receive t 


J. LARSON COMPANY 
820 $. Tripp Ave., Dept. 337, Chicago 24, Ill 


| 
| 
| 
| 
TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to $300 BY MAIL | i 
: 
| | | 
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Let’s Imagine It 


Maude Linstrom Frandsen 
Teacher, Second Grade, Public School, Aurora, Colorado 


MAGINATION is one of the most 
I vaiuable assets with which the 
human race is endowed, and when 
properly guided, it can be made to 
work for us in our everyday teach- 
ing situations. During the average 
school day there are countless op- 
portunities for children to use their 
imaginations or to think creatively. 

Music provides a fine avenue for 
creative work. After some practice, 
children are able to originate both 
melody and words to little songs. 

In speech classes, after some of 
the fundamental practices of good 
speaking have been discussed, chil- 
dren can be encouraged to imagine 
little stories. It is advisable to give 
a few leading questions and direc- 
tions, such as: Think of a girl. 
Where is she? Give her a name. 
What is she doing? A boy walks up 
to her. Give him a name. What 
are they talking about, Now what 
happens? Let us close our eyes, 
put our heads on our desks, and 
find out the rest of the story. 

After a few minutes, the stimu- 
lated imagination having finished 
the story, the children are bursting 
with enthusiasm. Each pupil is 
given an opportunity to tell his 
story, utilizing good speech prac- 
tices. In the upper grades this same 
method of stimulation produces 
some excellent written stories. 


Making riddles also provides an 
incentive for imaginative thinking. 
The difficulty of the riddle will in- 
crease with the grade level. 

Poetry is one of the most delight- 
ful avenues for imaginative expres- 
sion. Often, by substituting original 
words for those in a well-known 
rhythmic pattern, very satisfactory 
poems are achieved. Here is an 
easy pattern, 

I thought I saw a green cat 

A-climbing on the gate. 

I looked again and found it was 

My little sister, Kate. 

Social studies offer many oppor- 
tunities for using the imagination 
How wonderful it is to “be” a little 
Swiss child and live a day in Switz- 
erland! 

Of course arithmetic lessons can 
be enlivened by the creation of real- 
istic, everyday problems requiring 
for their solution the skills current- 
ly being developed. 

Imagination in connection with 
art is most important. The ability 
to create a new idea and find the 
correct media and manner of ex- 
pressing it is satisfying to a child 
at any grade level. 

Imagination is the secret reser- 
voir of the riches of the human 
race. Let us, as teachers, stimulate 
our children to draw upon. this 
wealth in constructive ways. 


@ |. MENTAL HYGIENE IN THE CLASSROOM. -How would you help 


a child like this’ 


For teachers 


15 cents 


@2. ROLE IN MENTAL HYGIENE. Herman M. Jahr 


red V. Hein. 


@ 3. HEALTH APPRAISAL OF SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


15 cents 


15 cents, 


THE TAKE-OFF TO SCHOOL. Gaylord W. 
ves. 


15 cents. 


@5. age BOOKS A MENACE? Thomas and Lols Hoult, 


@ 6. UNDERSTANDING THE ADOLESCENT. 
5 cents. 


Smiley Blanton. 


@ 7. NOT JUST EXERCISE. Fred V. Hein. 15 cents. 


@ 3. JOHNNY MAKES THE TEAM. Fred V. Hein. 15 cents. 


@°. ee TO PRACTICAL QUESTIONS ON MENSTRUA- 


Margaret Bell 


15 cents 


@ 10. SEX EDUCATION FOR THE TEN YEAR OLD. A guide 


for parents and teachers. Harold E. Jones and Katherine 


Read 5 cents 


QUANTITY DISCOUNT APPLICABLE TO ALL ORDERS 
QUANTITY PRICES FURNISHED UPON REQUEST 


Order Department 7 


Enclosed find $ 
pamphiet(s) 


for your 


Please send postpaid to: 


Name 


Street. 


FULL COLOR FILMSTRIPS 


CITIES OF 
OUR COUNTRY 


A new series of Nine FULL COLOR FILMSTRIPS, which in 
addition to pictograph maps showing typical American cities 
in their geographical relationships to regions of the country 
and growing out of natural environmental factors, will also 
make clear to classes in the intermediate grades an appre- 
ciation of our basic industries. Each strip will show these 
industries, lile in this city and region, distinctive features, 
buildings, etc. 


Birmingham, industrial Centre of the Why and How Cities Grow 

South Detroit. Midwest Centre of industry 
Los Angeles, the Beautiful Southwest Seattle, Typical of the Northwest 
Boston, City of Tradition New York, Our Great Metropolis 
Chicage, at the Crossroads of the Nation Houston, a City Expanding 


$2250 Complete 


This “‘ad"’, attached te your school letterhead. will 


EYE GATE HOUSE 


INCORPORATED 
 (Audio-Visvel Aids to Instruction). 
330 West 42nd St., 
New York 18, N. Y. 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


EIGHT-WEEKS SESSION 
JUNE 18-AUGUST 10 


You can accomplish a double purpose in 
an Oregon Summer Session! Formal study 
amid scenic splendor found only in the far 
West—in Oregon—"air-conditioned” by 
Pacific breezes. A staff of distinguished 
instructors —visiting and resident —adds 
to your achievement. Earn a full quarter 
credit, too. Undergraduate work in any of 
the sessions. Graduate work at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Oregon Stare College 
or the Portland Session which combines 
courses from all Oregon institutions, 


Seven Sessions, 1951 


EASTERN OREGON COLLEGE 
OF EDUCATION 
lo Grende 


SOUTHERN OREGON COLLEGE 


OF EDUCATION 
Ashiond 


OREGON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


Monmouth 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 
Eugene 
OREGON STATE COLLEGE 


Corvollis 


INSTITUTE OF MARINE BIOLOGY 


wa Oregon State System of Higher Education 


For further information and catalog write 
DIRECTOR OF “MER SESSIONS 


Room 2078, 220 ». Alder Street 
PORTLAND 4, OREGON 
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Educators are urged to teach future citizens to be 
not merely against Communism 
but for Democracy 


From all sides, educators are endlessly being advised to 
teach how our freedoms developed— to give young people a 
basic appreciation of our way of life. 

Now educators can teach 


“The American Way” 


by the method which has been found 
unrivalled for enthusiastic pupil co- 
operation. The fun of making lantern 
slides, and then exhibiting them, 
creates an interest that assures ex- 
ceptionally effective learning. 


Ya 
Actual size 3%x2% 


sath- 
“an Officer Breaking Up 
ering” — 4 from “The 
Rights” 


15 enits, each consisting of te 16 handmade- 
lantern-slide designs (total 145) with descriptive 
text, and color suggestions. Each anit complete in 
itself, usable in any order, suitable for correlation 
with appropriate lessons. Subjects: 1, The Bill of 
Rights. 2, Elections. 3, Religion. 4, Education and 
its Development. 5, How Americans Get Their 
News, 6, Travel. 7, The People and Hew They Live. 
& Labor. 9, Farming. 10, National Defense: The 
Army. 11, National Defense: The Navy. 12, How 
America Handles Lawbreskers. 15, Health in 
America. 14, The © i 15, Saf di 
the American Way. 


Author and artist worked on the series more than two 


years. Cost of preparation will never be repaid by sale of the 
material, but we are hopeful that the satisfaction of edu- 
cators with this series will win Keystone View Company 
new friends. You may use the coupon either to order the 
series, or to obtain further information. 


Keystone View Co., Meadville, Penna, 

( ) Send the new 15-unit Handmade-Lantern-Slide series “The 
American Way”, $1.50 (satisfaction guaranteed) 

( ) Send further information. 


(Name) (Position) 


YOUR OWN COPY OF 


THE INSTRUCTOR 
COSTS ONLY $4 A YEAR 


Ever wait days, even weeks, to get your 
chance at the school copy of THE 
INSTRUCTOR? Ever borrow a copy 
from a friend and wish you could cut out 
a coupon, or a calendar to color? No 
difficulties like these when you have your 
own subscription. Delivered promptly 
every month, your personal copy of THE 
,} INSTRUCTOR gives you aid and guid- 
ance every day. Only when you have 
your own subscription can you take 
complete advantage of everything THE 
INSTRUCTOR has to offer you. 


$4 -- Two Years $7 


$ Send your order to THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 
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F, rom the 
Case Records 


of our 


Problem.—Carl K. came from a 
broken home. The father was an 
artist whose aesthetic interests so 
completely absorbed him that he 
had gone to live in an artists’ col- 
ony and did not contribute to the 
support of his family. The mother 
was a successful commercial artist, 
so the family standard of living was 
above average. Two children were 
in college. 

Carl, the youngest son, possessed 
all of the father’s qualities, both in 
appearance and temperament. He 
was somewhat indifferent about his 
schoolwork, although he was very 
careful about his appearance. He 
was reasonably popular with the 
other boys. The mother turned to 
the school for guidance because she 
insisted that Carl was growing to 
be exactly like his father. All her 
efforts to change him seemed only 
to make the situation worse. 

Analysis.—Upon questioning, it 
was found that although Carl had 
a great respect and fondness for his 
mother, he felt a much stronger 
affection for his father. 

The school did not feel that 
Carl’s case was alarming. His work 
was above average, and while he 
did not work to his full capacity, 
he exhibited every indication of 
promise. 

Solution.—An unexpected expla- 
nation of the problem came when 
the principal of the school was at- 
tending a meeting at his alma 
mater. He happened to see Carl's 
older brother, who was a student 
there, so he invited the young man 
to have dinner with him. 

In the course of the conversation, 
the brother explained that the 
mother was still very much in love 
with the father. She was, he add- 
ed, secretly supporting the father, 
sending him checks regularly. Carl 
was a victim of the mother’s frus- 
tration over the situation. The 
brother thought that if their mother 
would let Carl alone, the boy would 
have a fair chance of succeeding. 

On the strength of this discus- 
sion, the principal suggested to the 
mother that Carl be placed in a 
boarding school where he would 
receive individual attention. After 
some hesitation, she agreed. 

After that the mother saw Carl 
less frequently, and when she did, 
their meetings were entirely free 
from unpleasantness, and an in- 
creased companionability grew up 
between them. 


AMERICAN ART CLAY CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS 24 INDIANA 


BIRD PICTURES 


IN NATURAL COLORS 


Flowers - Animals - Trees - Industrials - Old Masters 


The finest and only ao- 
thentic collection. Makey 
school work easier for 
teachers, more fascinating 
for pupils. 1500 subjects, 
74 actual photographs in 
natural colors, 7x9 inches, 
of birds, flowers, animals 
Special selection of 27 bird 
pietores $1.00. Progres- 
sive views 6x8 inches of 
eading American indus- 
tries, Copper, Coal, Lam- 
ber, Rubber, Cotton, etc. 
Send for Catalog with Prices 


COLOR BOOK OF BIRDS-—* «11 in. book of 
beautiful bird subjects in natural colors, with outlines of 
each for coloring. 6 for $1.00 Add \Se west of Denver, 
COLOR CHART — Visus! education for all grades. 
575 subjects in colors. 28 pictorial pages 44 x 34 inches of 
Birds, Animals, Fish, Plants, Flowers, Fruits, Minerals, 
Shells, ete. With metal stand only $34.75. 

Write for illustrated folder 


JOSEPH DODSON CO. 875 Harrison Avenue, Kankakee, Illinois 


FORTY-FIRST YEAR 
Summer Sessions 


for teachers 


Again, Temple University offers a wide 
selection of graduate and undergraduate 
courses in its Summer Sessions . . . making 
the regular University facilities available to 
teachers, school principals and superin- 
tendents. If you require courses for certifica- 
tion, or if you are a candidate for a degree, 
you will find that the Temple Summer 
Sessions are ideally suited to your needs, 
And apart from its educational edvaptanes. 
the University—and the city of Philadel; 

and environs—offer many cultural 
recreational opportunities. You'll enjoy 
spending a summer in Philadelphia. 


PRE-SESSIONS JUNE 4 TO JUNE 72 
REGULAR SESSIONS JUNE 25 TO AUGUST 3 
POST-SESSIONS AUGUST 6 TO AUGUST 24 


PHILADELPHIA 
Write for the Temple University Summer 
Sessions Balletin which lists the courses to 
be offered during the 195 1 Summer Sessions. 
Address Ofhice of the Registrar, Broad 
P Montgomery Avenue, Philadelphia 
22, Pa. 
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TEXT BOOK (Supplement 


CRITERIA for ANALYZING and 
EVALUATING TEXTBOOKS 


Evelyn G. Carlson 
Principal, Carter School, Chicago, Illinois, and 
Member of Textbook Selection Committee for Chicago Schools 


HEN the privilege of select- 
V4 ing textbooks to be used in 
the Chicago schools was given to 
the teachers of that city, it be- 
came their responsibility to have 
more than a superficial knowl- 
edge of criteria for analyzing and 
appraising them. The teachers 
who were appointed to serve on 
the central committees to select 
books for the approved list did 
some serious thinking and study- 
ing. “Why do we have text- 
books?” they asked themselves. 


VALUE OF TEXTBOOKS 


Probably everyone would agree 
that the textbook is the most 
widely used instrument of instruc- 
tion. In this increasingly indus- 
trial and interdependent world, 
the home community of an indi- 
vidual represents an ever-smaller 
segment of the complex organiam 
of modern life. Simultaneously, 
the world through science and in- 
vention is becoming smaller and 
smaller, so that the need for com- 
mon understandings of world 
areas and people, far beyond the 
confines of an immediate com- 
munity, is of steadily growing 
importance. Textbooks are a 
valuable aid in meeting this need. 

Many other purposes may be 
served by textbooks. They offer 
minimum content for each grade 
level, and provide gradation in 
vocabulary, sentence structure, the 
complexity of ideas, and the de- 
velopment of concepts in a psy- 
chologically correct pattern. The 
organization may provide both 
logical structure and dynamic 
treatment. Judiciously used, the 
textbook will improve teaching as 
well as learning. 

There is ample evidence in the 
writings of authorities in the dif- 
ferent subject fields that the 
textbook, used in a flex- 
ible manner, is and 
should be one of the bas- 
ic tools of instruction. 

If textbooks are such 
valuable teaching aids. 
then adequate thought 
must be given to the eri- 
teria for selecting them. 

The actual content and 
its arrangement will be 
the most important single 


criterion. The Manual for Analyz- 
ing and Selecting Textbooks (Gar- 
rard Press) recommends that in a 
quantitative rating the contents 
and arrangement should represent 
a possible 50 per cent of the total 
score. A minimum study would 
require, in addition, an appraisal 
of the format, instructional aids, 
the author, and the publisher. 


FORMAT 


Appraising the format involves 
a number of features. 

1. The binding of a_ textbook 
should be durable and attractive. 

2. The paper should be strong 
enough to withstand many turn- 
ings of each page, and should be 
unglazed to lessen eyestrain. 

3. Although no single size of 
type is recommended for each 
grade level, most publishers advo- 
cate 18 to 24 point type for pri- 
mary grades. (The 24-point type 
of the newer primers is recom- 
mended by a group of educators 
especially interested in sight sav- 
ing.) Either 12 or 16 point is 
used for the intermediate grades, 
and 12 point for the junior- and 
senior-high-school levels. 

4. The space between the lines, 
called leading, is often as much 
as 4 points, even in textbooks for 
upper-grade levels. The leading 
is almost as important a factor as 
the size of the type itself. 

5. Margins also contribute to 

readability. At the primary level 
they should be fairly wide be- 
cause of the short eye span of 
young children. 


6. The pictures, maps, and charts 
in textbooks should be not only 
accurate, but sharp and clear-cut. 

7. In general, primary books 
should be limited in length. It is 
easier for a small child to handle 
a thin book, and a short story will 
hold his attention. Then, too, 
who can deny a child the thrill of 
reading “two whole books” in- 
stead of one? 

At the upper-grade levels, other 
points must be considered. The 
book should not be so bulky that 
it presents a formidable appear- 
ance, but it must be long enough 
in relation to its subject to pro- 
vide an adequate presentation of 
all the significant learnings. Fur- 
thermore, because such a great 
percentage of what is learned 
through the medium of reading 
is forgotten, it is imperative that 
important concepts be developed 
rather fully. 


INSTRUCTIONAL AIDS 


A second major criterion is the 
quality of the instructional aids 
that are a part of the textbook, or 
found in the manual or teacher's 
edition. A study should be made 
of the table of contents, lists of 
tables and figures, the glossaries, 
and appendices. If the book is 
divided into chapters or units, 
there should be aids at the begin- 
ning and end of each. The pie- 
tures, questions, or charts should 
help develop interest in the ma- 
terial they accompany. Both the 
readiness material and the activi- 
ties should be integral parts of 
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the unit itself. Sources for out- 
side reading and visual aids should 
be suggested. The questions, sum- 
maries, and activities offered at 
the end of divisions partially dis- 
close the philosophy of the author 
and help to determine the appro- 
priateness of the book. 


THE AUTHOR 


In judging a textbook, a third 
major criterion is the qualifica- 
tions of the author. His training 
and experience in the field about 
which he is writing are important, 

Much can be decided about the 
appropriateness of a book for a 
specific teacher or school system, 
if the philosophy of the author is 
determined. Often the purpose of 
the author in writing the book is 
explicitly stated, but it is wise to 
judge the true purpose and phi- 
Cake largely by the contents of 
the book. Textbooks suitable to 
a totalitarian way of life will in- 
corporate a very different philos- 
ophy and utilize very different 
materials from those appropriate 
to a democratic way of life. 

The author's style of writing 
should be smooth, readable, and 
interesting. Social-studies materi- 
als should be written in adynamic 
style, whereas, in arithmetic text- 
books, clarity of language is vital. 


RELIABILITY 


A fourth criterion in evaluating 
a textbook is the information 
relevant to its publication. 

Materials published by a new 
firm may be just as accurate and 
reliable as those of a well-known 
publishing house, but it may re- 
quire considerable study to dis- 
cover this fact. A prominent 
concern usually has the talent and 
money at its command necessary 
to produce a good book, and it 
has a reputation to maintain. 

The title of the book should 
indicate its general purpose. Of 
course, the copyright or revision 
date should be checked. This 
will be much more vital in some 
subjects, such as social studies, 
than in others, such as spelling. 


THE CONTENTS 


The most important criterion, 
of course, is the nature and ar- 
rangement of the contents. As 
previously discussed, the objec- 
tives of a textbook are determined 


by the author's basic 
philosophy of life. The 
following major require- 
ments are so important 
that they also merit some 
discussion: a psychology 
of learning, meeting the 
needs of society, the ob- 
jectives of a specific sub- 
ject area,and meeting the 
needs of the learners. 
(Turn to page 12) 
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GRADES ONE THROUGH SIX 
Betts Basic Readers 
The Language Arts Series 


Emmett Albert Betts 
and Carolyn M. Welch 


The gay and rollicking stories in these books make 

A the reading period the high spot in your pupils’ day. 
Each story has something that will amuse, or inter- 
est, or thrill every reader, however reluctant he may 
be. Teacher’s Guide Books feature detailed plans for 
each day’s activities and full references to outside 
materials. Beautifully illustrated Study Books com- 
plement the Story Books and develop specific reading 
skills. Since this series was “built from the ground 
up,” it has every step, every important principle and 
One procedure, every feature and refinement planned and 
built into the story content from the very beginning. 


GRADES SEVEN THROUGH NINE 


The Mastery of Reading 
American Matilda Bailey and Ullin W. Leavell 


Book Because knowing how to read is the keystone of read- 
Cc ing enjoyment, reading skills are a major point of 
ompany emphasis in this exciting new series. Every selec- 
55 Fifth Avenue tion included was tested for pupil interest and 
New York 3, N.Y. sound literary content. Reading helps in the Story 
pA. | Sabo Books are supplemented by a thorough reading pro- 
gram in the Study Books. The Teacher’s Guides are 


351 East Ohio St. 
Chicago 11, IMlinois designed to give the busy teacher every possible help. 


Here Are... 
12 More REAL PEOPLE... 


~ 


... additional biographies of the REAL PEOPLE series teachers and pupils 
in Intermediate and Junior High School Grades have been waiting for: 


Like the 24 REAL PEOPLE biographies now in use in many schools, the 12 new 
true-life stories are valuable supplements for History, Social Studies, Literature, Art. 


Group 1 Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
Christopher Columbus A’ Adame Ah-yo-ka Jone Addoms 
Jeflerson 


Write for booklet giving information about REAL PEOPLE 
Seld only in groups . . . price of each group: $2.48. 


Row, Peterson and Company 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


NEW TEXTBOOKS 


selected by 


Ruth M. Northway 
Che Instructor's Editor of Gexts and ‘Professional “Books 


Adventures Now and Then (see page 15). The Betts’ Basic Readers are well- 
known for their selection of stories that children will love to read. In this sixth 
book, the vocabulary load is not heavy, and the grouping of stories around topics 
of interest lends itself to discussion of the various themes, thus involving many 
of the language-art skills. Many illustrations are in color and designed to in- 
terpret story content. The “Special Dictionary” of words used in the text will 
increase children’s independence in the use of reference skills. The Teacher's 
Manual is filled with effective teaching aids. 


Billy Lives in Maplewood (see page 13). This most recent 
book in the series follows Billy as he develops an understanding 
of how people of a neighborhood must work together for the MAPLE 
good of all. It includes information of interest to the second- 
grader about the firehouse, the library, and the shopping dis- 
trict, and about the policeman, the postman, the paper boy, the 
garbage man, and numerous other community helpers. Illustra- 
tions are designed to stimulate class discussion. 


Building Our Town (see page 14). Throughout this series, emphasis is placed up- 
on how people are learning to co-operate for the common good. In this book, they 
learn to work together as members of a community. History and geography have 
been woven together to provide chapter after chapter of easy-to-read, well- 
organized material which presents to children the heritage of their country. The 
pupil's and teacher's guidebooks provide interesting evaluative exercises for 
strengthening the pupil's stock of specific information. 


Come Along and Looking Ahead (see page 15). These two recent books of a 
fine series are concerned with building reading power. Independence in identify- 
ing strange printed words is effectively developed as a basis for reading in other 
fields. Through its widely varied content the child's desire to read different types 
of material is stimulated. Teachers’ Guide Books and Children’s Study Books 
provide helpful suggestions for teachers and children. 


Cursive Basic Handwriting, Bk. 6(see page 17). Because of 
the ease and legibility, manuscript writing has become a basic 
writing for primary grades. At the third-grade level, this pro- 
gram starts to develop a “joined” or cursive writing. The au- 
thors accomplish this with the use of basic manuscript letters 
joined in simple fashion. Book 6 is devoted entirely to perfect- 
ing and developing speed in the use of cursive writing based on 
manuscript forms. These books are assembled in copybook style. 


Early Days in the New World (see page 14). This book is one of a series, and 
follows Long Ago in the Old World. Beginning with a study of the American 
Indians, it continues with the period of exploration, the story of each of the orig- 
inal thirteen colonies, the history of the United States, and the adoption of the 
Constitution. Effective teaching aids include summaries, chronological tables, 
and questions for study and review. The language and style are suitable for 
children of intermediate grades. Contents are grouped in major units of work 
which follow the country’s development chronologically. 


English Is Our Language (see page 16). This series is filled with 
practical language activities in which children are interested and 
through which they will receive language training that will be of 
functional value. The program seems to strike a nice balance be- 
tween the usual skills of writing and speaking, and emphasis is 
also given to the creative phase of the language program. Units 
include group planning, giving reports, enjoying books, organizing 
clubs, enjoying poetry, and giving programs and dramatizations. 


English Language Series, Jr. Bks. 1 and 2(see page 16). The authors of this 
series have developed a program which presents the language aspects of the 
principal social situations met in or out of school. Emphasis is put on reading, 
listening, speaking, and writing activities arranged in a sequential order posed 
on sound principles of child development. The content of each chapter begins 
with a reading selection which sets goals, some activity assignments, chapter 
tests, and extended reading suggestions. 


Everyday Arithmetic, Jr. Bks. 1 and 2 (see page 13). These arithmetic texts 
combine an emphasis upon the “meaning” theory of mathematics with excellently 
organized steps to facilitate computation. Each section begins with “Guide Ques- 
tions,” contains an introduction designed to show the importance of the process in 
everyday living, points out the specialized vocabulary used in the chapter, and 
gives steps in the process to be learned. Problems involve everyday experiences, 
and a special practical project for each chapter is suggested. 


Neighbors across the Seas (see page 14). This is the fourth 
= el book in this excellent series. In it, children visit their neighbors 
A © across the seas, by air, land, and sea. Through the map preced- 

, ing each unit, children can actually plot air and sea routes. At- 
tention is also focused on ways in which people over the world 
are alike in their basic needs of food, clothing, shelter. Materia! 
a — is presented in a thought-provoking manner which should lead 
to a sympathetic understanding of these people. 
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Neighbors on Our Earth (see page 14). Schools which have the privilege of 
using this series find the books outstanding in number and type of map illustra- 
tions, carefully selected kodachrome prints, and the gradual introduction of geo- 
graphic concepts. Study helps seem unusually rich in variety. The books may be 
used independently or in a series. This book for grade 7, most recent in the se- 
ries, provides a regional study of Latin America and the Mediterranean Lands. It 
fills a long-felt need for interesting and readable material on these areas. 


Once upon a Storytime, Meeting New Friends, and Days of Adventure (see 
page 16). These three recent additions to this excellent series follow through the 
specific characteristics of controlled concept-and-vocabulary content demonstrated 
in other books of the series. Training the child to work independently is one of 
the major purposes of this series. Well-planned workbooks provide practice in 
basic skills necessary for reading at various levels. A testing program in both 
oral and silent reading is provided. A definite program of phonic training supple- 
ments other methods of word recognition and word building. 


Pioneer Children of America (see page 14). This is the first book in a six-book 
basal series of histories for grade three through the junior-high grades, Allan 
Nevins is general consultant for the series. The content has been carefully 
selected and is based upon thorough and recent research. Teaching aids follow 
each chapter and are included in the Teacher's Guides. Pupil’s Progress Books, 
available for all texts, provide experience in developing study and reference skills, 
and in testing comprehension of content material. This is an attractive book, 
nicely illustrated, readable, and interesting to the third-grade child. 


Preparatory Unit in Basic Reading Abilities Series (see page 
16). These materials put into practice the Durrell-Sullivan meth- 
od of beginning reading. In the readiness book, development of 
auditory skills, opportunities for developing motor co-ordination, 
and methods of stimulating language growth are provided. Pre- 
primers are planned to promote meaning and expression, to 
strengthen basic skills developed in the readiness program, and to 
provide an easy vocabulary load. 


ak Singing and Rhyming and Singing Every Day (see page 18). 
These are the two newest books in “Our Singing World Series,” 
wirung attractive songbooks for young children, arranged in groups 
which include “Just for Fun,” “People We Like to Know,” “Song- 
land People,” “Home and Family,” “Getting Up and Going to 
Bed,” and “Patriotic Days.” Children will love the illustrations 
which interpret the songs. The vocabulary is appropriate for 

each age and grade level. 


They Made America Great (see page 14). This book presents the stories of 
thirty-three outstanding Americans who helped to make America great. The series 
presents the development of America chronologically beginning with its settlement, 
and continuing with the formation of a new nation, a new plan of government, 
the western movement, a nation divided by war, and finally the nation which be- 
comes full grown. Illustrations are beautifully done in color and the dramatic 
style of writing will make this book irresistible to children. 


Together We Sing (see page 18). This is indeed an appealing songbook for chil- 
dren. Each page of songs contains margin illustrations. The selections represent 
a nice choice of the old and new songs about nature, occupations, lullabies, and 
classics, and also several sacred songs associated with special holidays. Children 
can find meanings of musical terms and symbols explained in a separate section. 
A list of educational records is also accessible to the busy teacher. Especially 
helpful is the classified index in which songs are grouped according to theme. 


Tom's Town and Other Places (see page 15). Teachers who are familiar with 
Nancy's World, the first book of this series, will be delighted to have these addi- 
tional books. Tom's Town concerns itself with community activities and serv- 
ices, firemen, postman, school days, the fair, and fun in the town, while Other 
Places describes occupational activities such as fishing, lumbering, wheat farm- 
ing, mining, ranching, and truck farming. These books are adapted in reading 
concepts and difficulty to the primary grades, and illustrative photographs 
have been chosen to enhance the content. 


Word Power through Spelling, Gr. 2-8 (see page 17). This 
series is filled with delightful illustrations to improve children’s 
understanding of words, and presents systematic steps in learn- 
ing spelling. Each unit presents new words meaningfully, gives 
opportunity for using the new words, testing, further study, and 
final testing. Interesting features are the “Word-Games” sug- 
gested for each unit, and the “Spelling Dictionary” section at the 
end of the book, arranged in double columns, with guide words 
as in a regular dictionary. Spelling workbooks for each grade 
accompany the series. 


The World of Numbers, Gr. 3-8 (see page 13). This new series of 
arithmetics emphasizes the “meaning theory” in the teaching of 
arithmetic. Illustrations are designed to increase understanding 
of the processes; practice material is varied and plentiful; prob- 
lems concern practical, everyday activities and have a carefully 
selected vocabuiary within the reading ability of children at each 
level. The content of the series follows widely advocated grade- 
placement of number processes. 


You're Growing Up (see page 18). This seventh book in the 
series attempts to lead children into a discussion of problems 
they face in early adolescence. Content is arranged in six units, 
“Growing Up,” “Understanding Yourself,” Getting Along with 
Others,” “Growing Up Healthfully,“ “Growing Up Safely,” and 
“Growing Up in a Safe, Healthful Community.” Teacher's guides 
provide detailed lesson plans. An interesting section of the guide 
is “Implications for Parent-Teacher Co-operation.” 
Publication facts are given on the page mentioned in each review. 


Hew WINSTON TEXTS for the 
Elementary Grades- fuse off the Press / 
UNDERSTANDING SCIENCE 


Kenneth Freeman 
Nan Lacy James Tippett 


An experimental app h to Science through 
experiences. Each book contains beautiful 
full color drawings of scientific equipment, 
materials, experiments, animals, and plants. 


1 Wonder Why, Grade | 
128 pages with drawings on each page 


Seeing Why, Grade 2 
192 pages with 168 drawings 


Learning Why, Grade 3 
224 pages with 173 drawings 


The books for Grades 4-5-6 to follow: 
Explaining Why Discovering Why Understanding Why 


Reading Readiness—EASY GROWTH IN READING 


This material precedes the present Pre-Primer program, making possible 
an easier approach to reading. 

My First Schoolbook—Individual Use. 

Group Experience Material—54 Reading charts, 16” x 24”. 

Visograph—Acetate overlay to accompany Group Experience Material, 

on which crayons can be used by children. 
Mary and Billi—Pre-Pre-Primer with a beginning vocabulary of 22 words. 
My Book About Mary and Bill—Workbook for Mary and Bill. 


Thomas Dowling 


WINSTON SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES—by Mary Willcockson 
Nancy's World, Grade 1 Tom's Town, Grade 2 Other Places, Grade 3 


Newest addition to the Social Studies Series 

Toward Modern America, Grade 5—by Mabel Snedaker 
This text consists of two parts. Part 1—"From Ocean to Ocean," Marco 
Polo to the development and settling of the United States. Part Il— 
“Living in An Age of Machinery and Power," the home craftsman to 
atomic energy. 48 maps with 16 in color; 223 illustrations, 90 in color. 
In both illustrations and text, the past is constantly compared with the 
present. 


OUR NEIGHBORS GEOGRAPHIES 
J. Russell Smith Norman Carls 
Latest units 


Frank Sorenson 


Winston geogra- 
phies are corre- 
lated as to con- 
tent with the So- 
cial Studies Series 
From “Neighbors Across the Seas” 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
1010 Arch Street Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Atlanta 3 Chicago 16 Dallas 1 S. Pasadena 3 
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You'll Enjoy Using 


CRAM'S 


New and Improved 
MAPS and GLOBES 


Markable—Kleenable 


* * special feature enables 
you to do a better and easier 
teaching job. 


E-Z to MARK ON— 


Use Cram's marking pencils, 
mark on it, draw on it, make 
color designs. 


E-Z to CLEAN— 


Simply wipe off markings 
quickly and easily with soft 
cloth or tissue paper. 

No soiled hands. 


E-Z on SURFACE— 


New magic surface is tough 
and rugged and not affected 
by markings. Guaranteed to 
last for the life of the map or 
globe. 


NEW GRADED 
Maps and Globes 


These new, exclusive teaching aids are 
scientifically graded to fit the needs 
and abilities of students in the various 
age groups. 

New and different treatment in the 
use of color, in the map drawing, and 
in the presentation of geographical 
information make these maps and 
globes outstanding in the field of sim- 
piification Younger students are en- 
abled to form and develop concepts 
of the world gradually, and without 
the confusion caused by complicated 
maps. 


THE GEORGE F. CRAM CO. 
730 E. Washington St. 
Indianapolis 7, Indiana 


Fill out and mail today 


C) 1 am interested in learning more 
about Markable-Kleenable maps 
and globes. 


about 


Send more information 
Markable-Kleenable feature. 


| would like to see sample of 
Markable-Kieenable surface. 


Name 
Street 
City 


State 


O 


Criteria for Analyzing and 
Evaluating Textbooks 


(Continued from page 9) 


The psychology of learning will 
determine to a great extent the 
presentation and arrangement of 
material. For example, if the au- 
thor believes that the “whole” 
child comes to school, that many 
things are learned simultaneously, 
and that learning takes place 
through experiencing, then the 
contents or the textbook will be 
presented in a_ well-integrated 
manner. Instructional aids will 
provide opportunities for person- 
al experience where possible, or at 
least vicarious experience through 
suggested audio or visual mate- 
rials, 

In evaluating a texthook it is 
important that the needs of soci- 
ety be clearly defined. it is al- 
ways essential that we see the 
school in its relationship to the 
society which it serves. Many edu- 
cators today place a high value on 
developing adequate concepts of 
the interdependence of people 
everywhere, an appreciation of 
the dignity of man and the worth 
of all peoples, a sense of respon- 
sibility and accountability, and 
fundamental spiritual values. 

With these facts in mind, music 
books should be examined for the 
lovely folk songs of other peoples 
and for songs that express a love 
of home, of the simple, and of the 
beautiful. Arithmetic problems 
should be related to pupil experi- 
ences in which such qualities as 
generosity, responsibility, and 
accuracy are inherent. Science 
books should emphasize among 
other things the universality of 
knowledge and the interdepend- 
ence of scientists, It is especially 
essential that social-studies text- 
books be analyzed and evaluated 
very carefully to be sure that they 
serve the needs of our American 
society. 

Every subject has objectives pe- 
euliar to it. Various curricula 
have assigned these objectives to 
appropriate grade levels. It is 
therefore unnecessary to discuss 
them here. Suffice it to say that 
language texthooks should pro- 
vide experiences that will develop 
the four areas of effective com- 
munication—speaking, listening, 
writing, and reading. Arithme- 
tie textbooks should develop not 
only facility in the manipulation 
of numbers, but the ability to do 
quantitative thinking. Social stud- 
ies, while developing social con- 
cepts, should give practice in 
critical reading and thinking. 

The needs of the learners them- 
selves are the final basic criterion. 
If the examiner is evaluating a 
book for the use of his own class 
or school, then the goals may be 
set up in terms of his specific 
group in relation to its mental, 
psychological, physical, school. 
home, and community needs. If 
the books are being evaluated for 
use in more than one school, then 
the objectives become the devel- 
opmental needs of all children. 
Such needs include, in addition to 
subject-matter learnings, the sat- 
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isfaction of basic drives, such as 
a sense of belonging, an expression 
of affection, and a feeling of se- 
curity. 

In conclusion, basic to all of 
these requirements is the need 
for accurate and reliable data, for 
a wise balance in the amount of 
space devoted to various concepts, 
for an adequate number of fine 
illustrations, and for the appro- 
priateness of the content to the 
course of study. 


HOW THE CHICAGO COMMITTEE 
FUNCTIONS 

The activities of a committee 
of teachers evaluating  social- 
studies books for the elementary 
grades in Chicago might be de- 
scribed in the following manner. 

The teachers with 
their invitation to serve on the 
committee, a statement of general 
policy, and a statement of pro- 
cedure. Sample books were sent 
to each teacher about ten days be- 
fore the committee was to meet. 
Teachers were released from their 
usual duties for the duration of 
the meetings and substitutes were 
provided. Meetings were held in 
designated rooms in the central 
offices of the school system. The 
hours of meeting were the same 
as those of a regular school day. 

The first week was occupied 
with scheduled hearings of pub- 
lishers. Committee members could 
ask questions of the publishers at 
this time. | Nore: In a 
smaller school system, where such 
scheduled hearings of publishers 
are not easily arranged, the text- 
hook committee could meet with 
publishers’ representatives when- 
ever possible through the year. | 

An excellent score sheet was in 
the hands of the committee as 
they worked. It was of necessity 
very general because it was used 
for all subjects and grade books. 
The committee expanded and in- 
terpreted the sheet to fit special- 
ized needs. 

Next, the committee planned its 
schedule, which included the in- 
dependent analysis and evalua- 
tion of every book by every 
member of the committee, a sep- 
arate day for the discussion of the 
hooks at each grade level, and a 
final evaluation given to each 
hook by each member. 

Then the members voted wheth- 
er a book should be on the basic 
textbook list, on the auxiliary list, 
or not listed at all. 

The choice of books in the in- 
dividual school is usually made by 
a committee of teachers who eval- 
uate the books on the official list 
to discover the one best suited to 
the purposes, needs, and inter- 
ests of their children and their 
community. 

The fact that there are so many 
good textbooks on the market to- 
day increases, rather than elimi- 
nates, the need for wise analysis 
and evaluation to insure not just 
a good book, but the most nearly 
perfect book for every group. 


received, 


NOW, A COMPLETE 


SCIENCE PROGRAM 


SCIENCE AND HEALTH 
AND 


CONSERVATION 


WE SEE Pre-primer 
SUNSHINE AND RAIN Primer 
THROUGH THE YEAR Grade 1 
WINTER COMES AND GOES 2 
THE SEASONS PASS 3 
THE HOW AND WHY CLUB 4 
HOW AND WHY EXPERIMENTS 5 
HOW AND WHY DISCOVERIES 6 
HOW AND WHY EXPLORATIONS 7 
HOW AND WHY CONCLUSIONS 8 


TEACHER'S MANUALS 
BOOKS 
FILMSTRIPS 


Publishers of the Prose and Poetry Reading 
and the Enjoying English Language Series 


THE L. W. SINGER CO. INC. 


BEGINNER'S BOOK ONE 
FIRST GRADE PuPIL's BOOK .----~~ 
GRADE PuPIL’s BOOK 
ABET SEAT CHART 
ALPHABET Wait CHARTS 
MEANINGFUL WORKBOOK 
by 1. BuRGER - 
‘st NuMBER BOOK 
OUR 2nd NuMBER BOOK 
1001 REVIEW EXERCISES r 
THC by JANSEN, 
LE AND NOBLE. 
ING New 


NO 
67 


PRIMARY TEACHERS 


FIRST PRINTER, vew complete book on manu- 
w 200 pages. Entire penmanship 
jing dally lessen plans. 

lates with basic Readers, Incor 
stories, and 
or planning feces 
copy today 

SCHOOL HOUSE BOOKS 

1202€ Kearserge Street, Los Angeles 49, Calif 


FREE REPRINTS} 


A maximum of five free 
reprints of this Textbook 
Supplement are available 
to any school. Additional 
copies will be mailed at 5 


cents each. Write 
THE INSTRUCTOR 
] Supplement Dansville, N.Y. 


EASY STEPS in 
RES Writing Series 
[ 
| | 
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A Textbook Summary 


REFERENCE GUIDE 
for 
TEXTBOOK COMMITTEES 


— _ ARITHMETIC _ 


ALLYN & BACON. Happy Times with Numbers (Fershing), gr. 1. 


AMERICAN BOOK CO. Agrrumericst (Upten and Fuller): Gr. 3-8. 
Worksnop Sexes (Upton and Uhlinger): ] Can Count, gr. 1; 1 Can Add, gr. 2; 
Gr. 3-5, 

GINN & CO. Dany Lire Agrrumertics*t (Buswell, Brownell, and John): Jolly 
Numbers, primer; Jolly Numbers, bk. 1, Jolly Number Tales, bk. 1, gr. 1; Jolly 
— bk. 2, Jolly Number Tales, bk. 2, gr. 2; Gr. 3-8—also available in 3-bk. 
edition. 


D. C. HEATH & CO. Numner Reavivess Series Reviseo*} (Campbell, Wren, and 

Osburn): Discovering Numbers, gr. 3; Number Experiences, gr. 4; Number Activi- 

= er. 5; Exploring Numbers, gr. 6; Number Relations, gr. 7; Functional Num- 
ers, gr. 8. 


HENRY HOLT & CO. Everyoay Angrrumeric (Douglas, Kinney, and Lentz): Jr. 
Bks. 1 and 2. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. Master Key Anirumerics (ist and 2nd Bks. Hooper 
and Le pas others Clapp): First Book, gr. 1; Second Book, gr. 2; Bks. 3-8", also 
in 3-bk. series. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING CO. Tre Iroguors New Anrrumerics En- 
Larcep (Patton and Young): How Many? How Much? gr. 1; Let's Find Out, gr.2; 
Series by Grades*, gr. 3-8; 3-bk. series*, Bk. 1, gr. 3-4; Bk. I, gr. 5-6; Bk. Ill, 
er. 7-8. 


LYONS & CARNAHAN, Anirumetic ror You (Woody, Breed, and Overman): 
Guidance in Number W ork, Teacher's book, gr. 1, gr. 2; Gr. 3-84. 


THE MACMILLAN CO. Tue Worto or Numerrs (Carpenter and others): Arith- 
metic 3 (Swenson), gr. 3; Arithmetic 4 (Anderson), gr. 4; Arithmetic 5 (Sauer), 
ar. 5; Arithmetic 6 (Pepper), gr. 6; Arithmetic 7 (Cuthbertson), gr. 7; Arithmetic 
& (Drake), gr. 8. 


NOBLE & NOBLE. Meanincrut Agitumetic Worksoox (Burger and 
Rossbach): Our First Number Book; Our Second Number Book. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN & CO. Numbers We See* (Riess, Hartung, and Mahoney), 
er. 1. Numper Srontes* (Studebaker, Findley, and others): Bks. 1-3. Stupy Aritn- 
metics* (Knight, Studebaker, and others): Bks. 3-8; Bk. 3 identical in content 
with Bk. 3 in Number Srontes. 


SILVER BURDETT CO. Maxine Sune or Anrrumetic*t (Morton, Gray, and 
others): Gr. 1-2, text-workbooks; Gr. 2-4, clothbound. 


WEBSTER PUB. CO. Apventures wire Numepers* (Osborn, Riefling, and 
others): Count Five, kdg.-gr. 1; Stories the Numbers Tell, gr. 1; Number Magic, 
gr. 2; Busy Beavers}, gr. 3: Range Riders}, gr. 4; Straight Shooterst, gr. 5; Air- 
plane Aces*, gr. 6; Home Run Hitters}, gr. 7; Cage Champions, gr. 8; first three, 
text-workbooks—others, clothbound. 

JOHN C. WINSTON CO. Anrruweric We Use* (Brueckner, Grossnickle, and 
others): Text-W orkbooks, gr. 1-2; Bhs. 3-8. 

WORLD BOOK CO. Numerex Booxs ror Younc Amenica (Clark, Otis, and 
Clark): My First Number Book; My Second Number Book; My Third Number 
Book. Amtumertic ror Younc Amenica* (Clark, Clark, and others): Bhs, 3-4. 


>, SOCIAL STUDIES 


AMERICAN BOOK CO. Our Ways or Livinc Series (Wilson, Wilson, Erb. and 
others): Ways of Living in Many Lands, gr. 4; ¥ here Our W ays of Living Come 


From, gr. 5; Living in the Age of Machines, gr. 6; Richer Ways of Living, gr. 7. 


BECKLEY-CARDY CO, Primary Sociat Sentes (Michaels and Mason): 
Come and Read, preprimer; A Day in School, primer; All around Us, gr. 1; Home 
Is Fun, er. 1-2. Tue or Eanty Amenica Senses (Comfort), gr. 4-6: Chil- 
dren of the Mayflower; Children of the Colonies; Flatboats and Wagon W heels; 
Prairie Schooners West. Americans IN Action Sentes, gr. 5-8: Fighters for Free- 
dom; Leaders of the Frontier; Builders for Progress; Latin-American Leaders. 


BOBBS-MERRILL CO. Citizenship (Sherwood). Our America (Melbo), gr. 4-5. 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. Sweet Land of Liberty, A Graphic Story of Our De- 
mocracy (Bacon). Abridged Elementary School Atlas (Denoyer). 


FOLLETT PUB. CO. Unirten Sociat Sruoms Sertest (Meyer, Hamer, 
and others): Billy and His Family, readiness; Billy and His Friends, primer: Billy 
Goes to School, gr. 1; Billy Lives in Maplewood, gr. 2; Workers at Home and 
Away*, gr. 3; Friends Near and Far*, gr. 4; The New World and Its Growth*, gr. 
5: Our American Neighbors®, gr. 6; The Old World and Its Gifts*, gr. 7; Alter- 
nate series. The New orld and Its Growth*, gr. 5; The Old World and Its Gijts*, 
gr. 6; Our Southern Neighbors®, gr. 7; Our Northern and Pacific Neighbors, gr. 
6-7. 


GINN & CO. Tiecs-Avams Soctat Srupres Serves} (Bks. 1-3 Thomas): Stories 
about Linda and Lee, gr. 1; Stories about Sally, gr. 2; Your Town and Mine*, gr. 
3: Your People and Mine* (Mackenzie), gr. 4; Your Country and Mine, gr. 5, 
Your World and Mine, gr. 6, both in prep. 

LYONS & CARNAHAN, America’s Debt to the Old World (Beeby), gr. 6-7. 


Pupil’s workbook available. Teacher's manual or teacher's edition available. 


The Latest from Troguste- 
1950 and (951 Histories! 


EARLY DAYS IN THE NEW WORLD 
LONG AGO IN THE OLD WORLD 
and 
THE STORY OF OUR AMERICA 


by Southworth and Southworth 

Three new texts, for the middle and junior high school grades, covering, 
respectively, our New World History from the beginning of the period of ex- 
ploration through the adoption of the Constitution, with additional sections on 
the American Indian and our national expansion; our Old World background 
from the cave man through the period of exploration; and American Histery 
from the Norsemen to Korea! 

Noted for beautiful colored pictures; clear, attractive maps; work-saving 
chronological reviews; and the same fascinating story style that has long made 
the Southworth histories so popular with pupils and teachers. 

Also new in 1950 and 1951: 
A WORKBOOK ON EARLY DAYS IN THE NEW WORLD 
A WORKBOOK ON LONG AGO IN THE OLD WORLD 
A WORKBOOK ON THE STORY OF OUR AMERICA 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING CO., Ine. 


HOME OFFICE: SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 


pelling iN THE LANGUAGE ARTS 


7 texts to assure 
mastery of the 
words a child 


Spelling in the Language Arts is a developmental program 
designed to renew emphasis on learning to spell words used 
in everyday writing. Multiple sense appeals encourage your 
pupils to develop: 
e A knowledge of the meaning and use of the 
words spelled, 


e A technique for the study of spelling, and a 
capacity for written expression. 


Colorful illustrations and contextual use of study words 
keep pupil interest at a high level. The authors are spelling 
specialists who know children and their language needs, 


Teachers and principals are urged to write 
for illustrated descriptive folder 


FOR EASTER 

My Easter A work book to color, 
with simple word stories. 32 pages. pases of selected original material for 
Each 2 postpaid. higher grades, A most helpful book for 
EASTER POSTERS—Te Color Simple teachers, Paper cover $1.25 postpaid 
pietores for craven or paint. 12 pictures 

oot 11”, Set Ne. 528-35 
awe Cat out 4 Paste— Devotional, pages of new attractive material for pri- 
educational, entertaining. Colored elementary and ungraded schools 
and 4 keyed panels to « set. No, 701, fecitations~ dialogs, ete. 
Me per set. Paper cover We postpaid. 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY Publishers 
1632 Indiana Avenve . Chicago 16, Hlinois 
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th blicati February of a 
ANNOUNCING tematic. course in 


REMEDIAL READING and REMEDIAL SPELLING 


Nine years of classroom experimentation proved its value. 
All cooperating teachers reported phenomenal results. 


STEPS TO MASTERY OF WORDS 


@ Meets the pupil where he is. 

© Equips the pupil to hear the word foundation sounds of the language. 
© Gives practice in associating the sounds with their letter symbols. 

@ Directs the pupil in building words by hearing the sounds, visualizing the 


letter symbols, and hand manipulation of the patented 


READ-MORE, SPELL-MORE SOUND CHART 
lt has worked with thousands of slow readers. It will work 
with your pupils. 


My Word Study Book *** and Sound Chart $1.20 
My Word Study Book **** and Sound Chart 1.20 
The Teacher's Guide Book *** 2.00 
The Teacher’s Guide Book **** 2.00 


Prec meted are subject te + discount to these whe order on 
approval copies and fer all class erders of 10 or more copies 


Use the coupon on page 68 to request detailed information and on 
approval copies of this program, or send your request direct to the 
publisher. All books will be sent on request and on approval. 
You may examine them for 30 days, then pay the list price less 25° 


or return them for credit 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, INC., AURORA, ILLINOIS 


we 
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LANGUAGE 


~ FOR DAILY USE 


By Dawson, Miller, Foley, Connell, Garnett 


An elementary language series geared to the needs of the individ- 
ual pupil—a superior program that works in the classroom. 


skillful motivation to learning 
emphasis on functional use of language 
rich, stimulating content 
workable classroom procedures 
full, systematic coverage of skills 
continuous program of grammar readiness 
and grammar 
strong maintenance-of-skills program 

@ reading at grade level 
attainable standards of achievement 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York @ 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
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CHARLES E. MERRILL CO. Ovn Amenica Seams: Wonderful America, gr. 3-4; 
Onward, America! gr. 45; America’s Treasures, gr. 5-6: America’s Southern Neigh- 
bors, er. 6 and above. 


RAND MeNALLY & CO. Parmany Soctat Srusms Reavers (Hugley, Cordier, and 
Robert): Everyone Wants a Home, primer; Many Homes, gr. 1; Friendly Neigh- 
bors, gr. 2; All around Americe, er. 3. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN & CO. Soctat Founpation 
ROG nam (Hanna, Hoyt, Potter, and others): Peter's Family}, gr. 1; Hello, David>. 
ar. 2; Someday — ar. 2-3; New Centerville, gr. 3; Cross Country, gr. 4; Without 
Machinery, or. 3-4: Pioneering in Ten Communities, gr. 45; This Useful W orld, 
ar. 5-6: Making the Goods We Need, gr. 68; Marketing the Things We Use, gr. 
6-8; Living in Our America, in prep. OUR Worto procramM (Campbell and others): 

Our World and How We Use It; New World Past and Present; Old World Past 
and Present. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Sruptes Series (Moore, Painter, 
and others): Working and Playing, gr. 1; | isiting — Neighbors, gr. 2; Building 
Our Town, er. 3; Building Our Communities, gr. ; Building Our Poche var = 
3-6: Building Our World®, ar. 6; Building a Free Nasion® er. 7-8. 


GEOGRAPHY 


ALLYN & BACON, hog Community Where I Live (Pierce), gr. 3. Our Wonderful 
Earth (Townsend), gr. 4. Our Tovay Series® (Stull and Hateh) ; Journeys 
through Many meng ar. 1: Journeys through the Americas, gr. 5; Europe and Eu- 
rope Overseas, gr. 6; Asia, Latin America, United States, gr. 7-8. Alse available in 
2-bk. series. 


AMERICAN BOOK CO, Tre Canrenten Grocrarnies®} (Carpenter) : Around 
the World with the Children, gr. 45; Children of Our UW orld, er. 4-5; Our Little 
Neighbors at Work and Play, gr. 4-5; Our Neighbors Near and Far, gr. 45; Canada 
and Her Northern Neighbors, er. 6-7: Caribbean Lands: Mexico, Central America, 
and The West Indies, gr. 6-7; Our South American Neighbors, gr. 6-7; The Pacific: 
Its Lands and Peoples, gr. 6-7. 


BOBBS-MERRILL CO. The 8 orld about Us (Poole, Barton, and Melbo), gr. 4. 
Geocaarny Sexes (Poole, Barton, and Melbo): Through the Day, gr. 1; From 
Season to Season, gr. 2; In Country and City, gr. 3. 


GINN & CO. Arwooo Tuomas (Atwood and Thomas): 
Neighborhood Stories, gr. 3; Visits in Other Lands, gr. 4; The American Nations, 


ar. 5: Nations Overseas, gr. 4 The t ose State s in the Western UW orld, The W orld 
at Work, The Growth of Nations, 3 bks.. 


IROQUOIS PUB. CO. (Tharston, Faigle, and Bod- 
ley): Home Geography; Peoples of Other Lands; North America and South 
imericat; The Old World Continents? ; South America and the Old W orld Con- 
tinentst ; arld Geographyt. 


THE MACMILLAN CO. Basar (Whipple and 
James): Our Earth, gr. 3; Using Our Earth, gr. 4; Living on Our Earth, gr. 5; At 
Home on Our Earth, gr. 6; Neighbors on Our Earth, gr. 7; Our Earth and Man, gr. 8. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL CO. Woriw Geocrarny Reavers, gr. 4-6. Neighbors in 
Many Lands; North Americen and Island Neighbors; European Neighbors; Neigh- 
bors in Asia and Australia; or 20 Individual Titles. . 


RAND MeNALLY & CO. Tue MeConnect. Geocrarnies (MeConnell and others) : 
Geography around the Home; Geography around the W orld; Geography of the 
imericas; Geography of Lands Overseas; Geography of a Working W orld; Geog- 
raphy and W orld Affairs. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN & CO. Cross Country (Hanna and Kohn), gr. 4; Global 
Geography* (Hanna and Williams). 

SILVER BURDETT CO. Man tn His Wonto (Barrows, Parker, and 
Serensen): Our Big U orld, gr. 4; The American Continents, gr. 5: Old W orld 
Lands, gr. 6; A W orld View, gr. 7. 


JOHN C. WINSTON CO, Our Netcnsors Geocaariy (Smith, Carls, and 
Sorenson): Our Neighbors at Home, gr. 3; Neighbors around the W orld, gr. 4; 
Neighbors in the Americas, gr. 5; Neighbors in the United States and Canada, gr. 
5; Neighbors across the Seas, gr. 6-7: Neighbors in Latin America, gr. 6-7. 


HISTORY 


AMERICAN BOOK CO. American History*} (Wilson and Lamb), gr. 7-8; Out of 
the Past (Wilson, Wilson, and others), gr. 7-8; Founders of Our Nation (Halleck 
and Frantz); Makers of Our Nation (Halleck and Frantz). 


GINN & CO. Heroes, Heroines, and Holidays (Thomas and Kelty) ; Life in Early 
imerica*} (Kelty); Life in Modern America®} (Kelty); The Story of Life in 
imerica*} (Kelty) ; Other Lands and Other Times*} (Kelty). 


D. C. HEATH & CO, History on rue Marcu Sentes*+ (Nevins and others): 

Pioneer Children of America, gr. 3; Leaders in Other Lands, gr. 4; Makers of the 
imericas, gr. 5-6; Builders of the Old W orld, gr. 5-6; America—Land of Freedom, 
gr. 7-8. 


IROQUOIS PUB. CO. Tre lroguors History Sertes (Southworth and South- 
worth): Long Ago in the Old W orld*+; Early Days in the New World*+; The 
Story of Our 


THE MACMILLAN CO. McGume Soctat Backcrounn History Sexms (Me- 
(uire): They Made America Great, gr. 3-4; America Then and Now and The Past 
Lives Again, 2-bk. series; Glimpses into the Long Ago, Brave Young Land, and 
Full-Grown Nation, 3-bk. series. Both series, int. gr. 


RAND MeNALLY & CO. Tre Convier-Rosext Histomies (Cordier and Robert) : 
History for the Beginner; History of Young America; History of World Peoples: 
History of the United States. 


ROW, PETERSON & CO. Our New Land (Barker, Cavanah, and Webb). Our 
New Nation (id.). The Old World (Grimm and Hughes). The Story of Our Coun- 
try (Barker, Alsager, Webb). All int. gr. 


WEBSTER PUB. CO. Amenican Lire Histowy Seams? (Ames, Ames, and 
others): Now and Then Stories, - 3; Stories of My Country's Beginnings*, gr. 4: 
Stories of My Country's Growth*, gr. 5; My Country*, ar. 5: America’s Heritage, 
ar. 6; America, Heir of ) este rday* ae 6; Homelands, gr. 6-7; Our Lands and Our 
People, gr. 7-8; My America®, gr. 78. 


JOHN WINSTON CO. Tre Heano-Kine (Heard and King): Stories 
ef American Pioneers, gr. 34; Stories of American Explorers and Settlers, gr. 45: 
Stories of American Leaders, gr. 5-6, 
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SUPPLEMENTARY SOCIAL SCIENCE READERS 


BECKLEY-CARDY CO. Tue Faem Lire Reavers (Beaty): Story Pictures of 
Farm Work, gr. 1-2; Story Pictures of Farm Animals, gr. 1-2; Story Pictures of 
Farm Foods, gr. 2-3. New Science-Geocrarny Reavers (Beaty), gr. 5-8: The Ocean 
Book; The Mountain Book; The River Book. 

BOBBS-MERRILL CO. Our Counray’s Nationat Parks (Melbo): 2 vol. 

D. C. HEATH & CO. Ir’s Fun ro Fino Our ‘Witty and Ency. Brit. Films, Ine.), 
pri.: Three Little Kittens; Gray Squirrel; Shep, the Farm Dog; Farm Animals; 
The Fireman; The Mailman; The Food Store; A Day at the Fair, Qua Growinc 
Wort Seniest (Mitchell and others), pri-int.: Farm and City; Animals, Plants, 
and Machines; Our Country. 

THE MACMILLAN CO. tHe Worto Grocrarny Reapens, gr. 4-6: Aus- 
tralia and the New World (Lewin and lewin); Great Britain and Canada (Rus- 
sell); Islands of the Western Pacific (Lewis); The Near East, Southeast Asia, and 
Alaska and Hawaii, in prep. THe Sronts Friebele, and Smith): 
Fun at the Playground, gr. 2; Fun in Swimming, gr. 3; Fun Outdoors, gr. 4. Dr- 
mocracy Sentes, Rev.t (Cutright and Charters): School Friends, Let's 
Take Turns, . 1: Enjoying Our Land, gr. 2; Your Land and Mine, gr. 3; Toward 
Freedom, gr. 4; Pioneering in Democracy, er. 5; The Way of Democracy, gr. 6; 
The Growth oi Democracy, gr. 7; W orking for Democracy, gr. 8. Tue Inver. 
Amenican Sentes (Sanchez): The Day before Yesterday in America (Bowden and 
others); The Lands of Middle America (Castaneda and others); Spanish Gold 
(Delaney and Sanchez); Our Friends of South America (Barr, Jones, and De- 
laney}. Srupies Sexiest (Cutright and Charters): Living Together at Home 
and at School; Living Together in Town and Country. Aviation Reavens: Straight 
Up (Lent), gr. 1; Straight Down (Lent), gr. 2; Planes for Bob and Andy (Huber, 
Salisbury. and Gates), gr. 3; Airplanes at Work (Whipple). er. 4; The Men Who 
Gave Us Wings (Cohen... gr. 5; Aviation Science for Boys and Girls (Arey). ar. 6. 
NOBLE & NOBLE. On the Farm (Langham), gr. 2: The Grocery Man (Wolf 
and Holmes), gr. 1-2; New York Today (Whalen and Baldwin), gr. 4; New York 
Yesterday (Whalen and West), gr. 4: Short Stories of Famous Women (Wana- 
maker), gr. 4; Short Stories of Famous Men (Reynolds and Mizell), gr. 4. 
ROW, PETERSON & CO. Reat Prorie Seams (Cavanah and others): 36 small 
books called U nitexts, six tithes in each of 6 groups. 

SILVER BURDETT CO. oF tHe U.S.A. (compiled by Cook): 
from the East and North; Stories from the South; Stories from the West; Your 
Neighbors in South America ‘Melbo, Miedema, and Carlson). Europe: A Geo- 
graphical Reader (Clark). Hans the Eskimo (Seandlin). We and the World (Red- 
field). 

UNIVERSITY PUB. CO. New Sens THe Soutrnwest (Kelly): Trail 
Riders, gr. 3-4; Colonists and Caravans, gr. : Tales for a Tenderfoot, gr. 5-6; 
Lujan Returns, gr. 6-7. 

WEBSTER PUB. CO, THe Onrent Reavers: 
art), gr. 4; An American Boy J isits the Orient (Greenbie), gr. 
and Present (Seeger), gr. 6. 

JOHN C. WINSTON CO. Winston Sociat Srupres Sertes (Bhs. 1-3 Willeockson) 
Nancy's W orld?, gr. 1; Tom’ s Town, gr. 2; Other Places, gr. 3; Toward Modern 
America (Snedaker), gr. 5 


Stories 


Boys and Girls ¢ the Orient (Stew- 
: The Orient Past 


PEP 


ALLYN & BACON, Quintan Basic Reapenst (Quinlan): Reading Pictures, seni 
ness; Before U inky, Tots and Toys*, ¥ inky*, 3 preprimers; Happy rt Day by 
Day*, 2 primers; To and Fro*, gr. 1; Faces and Places*, gr. 2; Busy W orld*, ar. 3. 
Tue ‘Seances Reapers (Searles), int. ar.: Fun to Be Alive; It's Time to Live; 
Living All ¥ our Life. 


AMERICAN BOOK CO. Berrs Basic Reavens*t (Betts and Welch): Take Of, 
readiness; Ride Away, Time to Play, All in a Day, 3 preprimers; Up the Street 
and Down, primer; Around Green Hills, gr. 1; Down Singing River, gr. 2'; Over a 
City Bridge, gr. 22; Beyond Treasure Valley, gr. 3'; Along Friendly Roads, gr. 3°; 
American Adi entures, gr. 4; Adventures Here and There, gr. 5; Adventures Now 
and Then, gr. 6. Tue Masteny or Reapinc (Bailey and Leavell): Worlds of Ad- 
venture, er. 7; Worlds of People, gr. 8. 


BECKLEY-CARDY CO. Svuccessrut Livine Sexes (Daw and others): Busy Days, 
re primer; School and Play, primer; We Live and Grow, gr. 1; Making Friends, 

: Sharing Together, gr. 3; Ourselves and Others, gr. 4; Richer Living, gr. 5; 
ing Our W orld, gr. 6. 


BOBBS-MERRILL CO. Reaoine ror Livinc Seaes*t (Burton, Baker, and 
Kemp): Get Ready to Read, readiness; Don and Peggy, Come and m Here We 
Play, 3 preprimers; Days of Fun, primer; Our Happy Ways, er. 1; Meet Our 
Friends, gr. 2; Our Good Neighbors, gr. 5. 


GINN & CO. Ginn Basic Reanens*t (Russell and others): Fun with Tim and 
Betty. readiness; My Little Red Story Book, My Little Green Story Book, My Little 
Blue Story Book, 3 preprimers; The Little White House, primer; On Cherry Street, 
gr. 1: We Are Neighbors, gr. 2'; Around the Corner, gr. 22; Finding New Neigh- 
bors, gr. 3'; Friends Far and Near, gr. 3°; Roads to Everywhere, gr. 4; Trails to 
Treasure, er. 5; W ings to Adventure, gr. 6. 


D. C. HEATH & CO. Reavine ror (Witty and others): See 
and Do, readiness; Ned and Nancy, Bigger and Bigger, Rev. Little Lost Dog, Rev. 
Molly, Pete, and Ginger, Play at Home, 5 preprimers; A Home for Sandy, Rev. 
Rein and Shine, Rev., 2 primers; Different, Rev... gr. 1: Lost and Found, 
e : Secrets and Surprises, gr. 22; Fun and Frolic, Rev. gr. 3'; Do and Dare, gr. 

3 ‘hick and Pluck, Rev., gr. i: one Hearts and Bold, Rev. er. 5; The Brave 
oa Free, Rev., gr. 6. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. Reavine ron Meanine (MeKee, Harrison, 
and others): Getting Ready, readiness; Tip, Tip and Mitten, The Big Show, 3 pre- 
primers; With Jack and Janet, primer; Up and Away, gr. 1; Come Along, gr. 2'; 
On We Go, er. 2°: Looking Ahead, gr. 3'; Climbing Higher, gr. 3°. 


IROQUOIS PUB. CO. Tuk New See ano Say Sentest (Arnold, Bonney, and 
Southworth): Bks. 1-3. 


LYONS & CARNAHAN, Devetorpmentar Reavine (Bond, Alder, Cuddy. 
and Wise): Pictures to Read*+, readiness; Three of Us*t, Play with Us*+, Fun 
with Us*+, 3 preprimers; Many Surprises*+. primer; Happy Times**, gr. 1: 
Our gr. 2'; Just for Fun*}, gr. 22; Stories from Everywhere*t, gr. 3': 


Pictures to Read—Readiness Book 
Three of Us 

Play With Us ) Pre-Primers 

Fun With Us 


Many Surprises—Primer 


Days of Adventure— 


Happy Times—First Reader 
Down Our Way 
Just for Fun 


Fun to Do Books 
to accompany each 
reader 


Second Readers 


Stories from Everywhere ) Third 


Once Upon a Storytime | Readers Teacher's Guides 


Meeting New Friends— 
Fourth Reader 


Fifth Reader 


Stories to Remember— 
Sixth Reader 


Eliminate difficulties 
in your reading program 
with 
The Developmental Reading Series 
Grades 1 through 6 
by 
GUY L. BOND 


Grace L. Alder Marie C. Cuddy 
Kathleen Wise 


LYONS AND CARNAHAN 


DALLAS 
WILKES-BARRE 


| CHICAGO 
PASADENA 


ATLANTA 
PORTLAND 
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Once Upon a Storytime®}, gr. 3°; Meeting New Friends, gr. 4; Days of Adventure, 


ar. 5: Stories to Remember, ar. 6. 


THE MACMILLAN CO. Tooay’s Worx-Piay Booxs*} (Gates and others): On 
Our Way, readiness; Come and Ride, This ls Fun, 2 preprimers; Tags and Twin- 
kle, primer; Good Time on Our Street, gr. 1; Friends and Workers, gr. 2; On 
Longer Trails, gr. 3; Let's Look Around, gr. 4; Let's Travel On, gr. 5; Let's Go 
thead, ar. 6. Three Unit Readers to go with primer, 3 with Ist reader, 6 with 2nd 
reader, 7 with 3rd reader. 

ROW, PETERSON & CO. Tie New Atice ano Jenny Booxs*} (O'Donnell, 
Coughlan, Phillips, and others): Here We Go, readiness: Skip Along, Under the 
Sky, Open the Door, High on the Hill, 4 preprimers; The New Day In and Day 
Out, primer: The New Round About, gr. 1; The New Down the River Road, gr. 2, 
readiness: The New Friendly ¥ illage, gr. 2; The New Through the Green Gate, gr. 


To Sewe in the Modern 
Total Reading Program 


READING FOR LIVING SERIES 


by 
WILLIAM H. BURTON 


Graduate School of Education 


CLARA BELLE BAKER 


National College of 


Harvard University Education 


GRACE K. KEMP 
Philadelphia Public Schools 


A Complete Basic Program for Grades One through Three 


(Program for middle grades in preparation) 


READING FOR LIVING SERIES: 


@ Offers a basic reading program with content, organ- 
ization, and methods directed to the all-round devel- 
opment of the child. Reading for living is the core 
purpose of the program. 


Covers the three major related areas of the total read- 
ing program, including (1) developmental reading or 
systematic growth in desirable interests and attitudes 
and in the ability to read with power and understand- 
ing; (2) functional growth in work-type or study 
skills; and (3) effective growth in appreciation and 
enjoyment of literature. 

Stresses in all stages of the child's development the 
fundamental ongoing activities related to readiness, 
integration with other language arts, group and indi- 
vidualized instruction, and evaluation of achievement. 
Provides all the essentials for effective teaching and 
learning activities in the total reading program. 


Correspondence solicited concerning 
this new series for classroom use 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, INC. 
730 NORTH MERIDIAN STREET 468 FOURTH AVENUE 
INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 


GROWING WITH ART 


By MAUD ELLSWORTH and MICHAEL F. ANDREWS 
A Pupil Participation Series 


A series of eight new art books for pupils to use with the inexperienced grade- 
schoo! teacher who has difficulty in achieving good classroom results in creative 
art. Any teacher can use this series and get outstanding results. 
SUPERIOR CREATIVE RESULTS ACHIEVED BY GRADE PUPILS 
Each child is treated as an individual with these new art books They correlate art with 
daily living. The child learns to appreciate touch, form, size and texture Learning art with 
these books becomes @ pleasent experience for each child They are large—easy for pupils 
to handle (8')" « 11%) and beautifully illustrated 
A BOOK FOR EVERY GRADE 
Books 1-3, 60¢ each—Books 4-4, 4c each 
The Teacher's Book, 25¢ each (net) 
(Books 7-8 ready, Spring 1951) 
ORDER TODAY or WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER AY 


BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO., 221 East 20th Street, Chicago 16, Iilinois 
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3, readiness; The New If 1 W ere Going, gr. 3; Singing Wheels, ar. 4; Engine 
Whistles, gr. 5; Runaway Home, gr. 6. Parallel Readers to go with primer-er. 3. 
Tue Wonver-Srory Books (Huber, Salisbury, and O'Donnell): 1 Anow a Story, 
ar. 1; It Happened One Day, gr. 2; After the Sun Sets, gr. 3; correlated with The 
New Alice and Jerry Books. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN & CO. Tue New Basic Founpa- 
rion Procaam®? (Gray, Artley, Arbuthnot, and others)—Completed through gr. 1. 
others in prep.: The New Before We Read, pre-reading; The New We Look and 
See, The New We W ork and Play, The New We Come and Go, 3 preprimers; The 
New Fun with Dick and Jane, primer; The New Our New Friends, gr. 1. Tn 
Basic Reapers*? (Gray, Arbuthnot, Baruch, and others): Before We Read, pre- 
reading; We Look and See, We Work and Play, We Come and Go, 3 preprimers; 
Fun with Dick and Jane, primer; Our New Friends, gr. 1; Friends and Neighbors, 
ar. 2'; More Friends and Neighbors, gr. 2"; Streets and Roads, gr. 3'; Move Streets 
and Roads, gr. 3°; Times and Places, gr. 4; Days and Deeds, gr. 5; People and 
Progress, er. 6; Paths and Pathfinders, gr. 7; 4 onders and Workers, gr. 8. Sup. 
Readers: Reapince ror Senies (Gray, Artley, and Gray): We Three, 
ar. 1; What Next? gr. 2: Tall Tales, gr. 3. The Boxcar Children and Surprise Is- 
land (both by Warner). Gaowrn ux Reaotne (Pooley, Walcott, and Gray): 
Action! gr. 7; Contact! gr. 8. 


SILVER BURDETT CO. Leagnine ro Reao*+ (Nila Banton Smith): Our First 
Book, prereading; Bill and Susan, Under the Tree, 2 preprimers; Through the 
Gate, primer; Down the Road, gr. 1; In New Pleces, gr. 2'; With New Friends, 
er. 2°; From Sea to Sea, gr. 3'; Over Hill and Plain, gr. 3°. Iwrenmeviate Reavers 
(Smith and Bone): Distant Doorways, gr. 4; Frontiers Old and New, gr. 5; On 
the Long Road, gr. 6. 

UNIVERSITY PUB. CO. True Basic Reavers} (Crabtree and 
Canfield): Tell Me a Story, My First Book, 2 readiness bks.; Playtime Fun, Run- 
away Toys*, 2 preprimers; To School and Home Again*, primer; In the City and 
On the Farm*, gr. 1; Under the Roof*, gr. 2; Under the Sun*, gr. 3; Highroads 
and Byroads, gr. 4; Next Door, gr. 5. 


WEBSTER PUB. CO. Soutnenn Lire ano Lirenature (Stone, Guiton, and Gor- 
don): Mustang Gray, er. 4-5; Pine Knots, gr. 5-6; Cypress Knees, gr. 6-7. (Sup. 
Readers.) 

JOHN WINSTON CO. Easy Gaowrn ix Reanine, Star Edition*} (Hildreth, 
Felton, and others): My First Schoolbook, readiness; Mary and Bill, pre-preprim- 
er; Mac and Muff, The Twins, Tom and Don, Going to School, 3 preprimers; At 
Play, Fun in Story, 2 primers; | Anow a Secret, gr. 1; Good Stories, pre gr. 2; 
dlong the UW ay, gr. 2'; The Story Road, gr. 2"; Faraway Ports, gr. 3'; Enchanting 
Stories, gr. 3°; Today and Tomorrow, gr. 4; Looking Forward, gr. 5; Moving 
Ahead, gr. 6. 

WORLD BOOK CO. Basic Serves*} (Durrell, Sullivan, and 


others): preranatory UNtr—Look and Say, readiness; Up and Down, Bing, 2 pre- 
primers; paste skies UNtr-—Betty and Bobby, primer: The Big Surprise, gr. 1. 


LITERATURE 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. Taces rrom true Four Winns (Kissen): The Straw 
Ox and Other Tales, gr. 3; The Bag of Fire and Other Tales, gr. 4; The Crowded 
House and Other Tales, gr. 5. 

IROQUOIS PUB. CO. Beacon Licuts or Lireratrure Sentes (Bks. 4-6 Shattuck; 
Bks. 7-8 Chamberlain and Winn): Gateway to Adventure, Bk. 4; Roads to Any- 
where, Bk. 5; Toward Pleasant Shores, Bk. 6; True and Otherwise, Bk. 7; Tales 
and Trails, Bk. 8. 

THE MACMILLAN CO. Living Lirexature (Theisen and Bond): Fun with Story 
Friends, gr. 3; Journeys in Storyland, gr. 4; Story Friends on Parade, gr. 5; Story 
Treasures, gr. 6; Doorways to Adventure, gr. 7; Tales from Here and There, gr. 8. 
A Sentes or (Cross): Appreciating Literature, gr. 7; 
Understanding Literature, gr. 8. 

NOBLE & NOBLE. Noste’s New Livenany Reavens: Reading Fun (Reynolds), 
er. 3-5; Around the World (Wilkinson), gr. 4; Daring Deeds (Willis), gr. 5; Ad- 
venture (id.), gr. 6; Sport (Bellafiore), gr. 7; Flight (id.), gr. 8; Travel (id.). 
ROW, PETERSON & CO. Poems (Brown and Heltman) : 
Teacher's Bk., kdg., gr. 1-2; Bhs. 3-6, children’s readers. 

SILVER BURDETT CO. Sroses to Rememeoent (Bennett, Dowse, and Ed- 
monds): # onder and Laughter, gr. 4; Dreaming and Daring, gr. 5; High Road to 
Glory, ar. 6. 

L. W. SINGER CO. Tre Prose ano Porray Seavest: The Emerald Book, gr. 3; 
The Sunshine Book*, gr. 4; The Blue Sky Book*, gr. 5; The Firelight Book*, gr. 6. 


ALLYN & BACON, Apvenrunes in (Burleson, Cash, and others): Bks. 
8. 


AMERICAN BOOK CO. Enctisu Sentes} (Stoddard, Bailey, Lewis): First Steps 
in English, gr. 1-2; English, gr. 3-8. 

GINN & CO. Our Lancuace*t (Johnson and others): Good English Habits, gr. 
3; English for You and Me, gr. 4; English in Work and Play, gr. 5; Putting Eng- 
lish to Work, gr. 6; English at Your Service, gr. 7; Greater Skills in English, gr. 
8. Also available in 3-bk. edition. 

D. C. HEATH & CO. Enciusn Is Our Lancuace Sentes*} (Sterling, Strickland, 
Lindahl, and others), gr. 1-8. 

HENRY HOLT & CO. Lanevuace Sens: Jr. Bhs. 

HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. Lancuace ron Meanine*t (MeKee, Harrison, and 
others): Let's Talk, gr. 2; Building Your Language, gr. 3; Developing Your 
Language, gr. 4; Enriching Your Language, gr. 5; Improving ) our Language, gr. 
6: Mastering Your Language, gr. 7; Perfecting Y our Language, gr. 8. 

IROQUOIS PUB. CO. Steers to Enetisn Sentes: Bks. 3-6 (Shattuck and 
Cauley); Bks. 7-8 (Ahles and Lawlor). 

SCOTT, FORESMAN & CO. We Tacx ano Warre (O'Rourke and others): Bks. 
1-3, ar. 3-6. Baste Lancuace Procram (Monroe, Artley, and Gray): We Talk, 
Spell, and Write, gr. 1'; We Talk, Spell, and Write, gr. 1*. 

WORLD BOOK CO. Language Teaching in Grades One and Two (Dawson), 
handbook for teachers. Lancuace ror Darcy Use*t (Dawson, Miller, and others), 
Gr. 3-8. 
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HANDWRITING 


AMERICAN BOOK CO. Kirrie’s Pexmanseur (Kittle): Manuscript Edition, 
Bks. 1-3; Cursive Edition, Bks. 4-8. 


NOBLE & NOBLE, Easy Steps 1x Manuscript Warrine Sentes (Lewry): Begin- 
ner’s Book One; Our Writing Book; First Grade Pupil’s Book}; Second Grade 
Pupil’s Book; Easy Steps in Cursive W riting. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. Stone Smatiey’s Deverormentat Basic 
Hanowritinc Paocram (Stone and Smalley): Bks. 1-3, manuscript; Bks, 4-6, cur- 
sive, 


PHONICS 


& BACON. Harry Times with Sounns (Thompson): Bks. 1-3. (Work- 
»ooks. ) 


LYONS & CARNAHAN, Puonics We Use (Meighen, Pratt, and Halvorsen): Bk. 
A, primer; Bk. B, gr. 1; Bk. C, gr. 2; Bk. D, er. 3; Bk. E, mid. gr. (W ) 


SPELLING 


AMERICAN BOOK CO. Guwe to Sretiine Procxess (Betts and Arey): textbook 
form, Gr. 2-8; 3-bk. edition, Gr. 2-4, 5-6, 7-4. 


BECKLEY-CARDY €o. in THE Lancuace Ants Senses (Francis, Wel- 
ton, Northey, and Ritter) : Gr. 2-8. 


GINN & CO. My Spetiine (Yoakam and Daw): Bks. 28. 
D. C. HEATH & CO, Sreviinc to Warre Seates (Wheeler and Moore): Bks. 2-8. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. Newron-Hanna Day-sy-Day (Newlon and 
Hanna): Bks. 2-8. 


LYONS & CARNAHAN. My Worp Booxst (Breed and Seale); Bks. 2-8, cloth- 
bound; alse in paper-bound text-workbook form, Bks. 1-8. 


THE MACMILLAN CO, Gartes-Rinstann Purus’ Own Vocanutary 
(Gates, Rinsland, and others): Bks. 2-8, in clothbound and text-workbook editions. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL CO. Procressive Worn Mastery (Patton): 
Textbook edition, Gr. 2-3, Gr. 48; workbook edition, Gr. 1-8. 


& NOBLE, Sreviinc Series (Taylor, Gilmartin, and Boylan): 
Dr. 2-8. 


ny SCRIBNER’S SONS. Sretiinc Tovay (Lee, Stinebaugh, and Lee): 
rr. 2-8. 


SILVER BURDETT CO. Power ruaovucn (Billington): Work- 
book edition, Using Words We Know, gr. 2; Using Words We Write, gr. 3; Using 
Words We Need, gr. 4; Using Words with Meaning, gr. 5; Using Words with Skill, 
ar. 6; Using Words with Judgment, gr. 7; Using Words with Power, gr. 8; text- 
book editiont, Gr. 2-8. 


‘WEBSTER PUB. CO. Spetiinc Goats Texrs Sertes (Wickey and Lambader): 
Gr. 28; Gr. 2 available in manuscript or cursive form. Seettinc Macic (Kottmeyer 
and Lambader): Bk. I, gr. 4-6; Bk. 11, gr. 7-9. 


DICTIONARIES 
THE MACMILLAN CO, Macmillan’s Modern Dictionary (Overton). 


NOBLE & NOBLE. My First Dictionary (Oftedahl and Jacobs). The Rainbow 
Dictionary (Wright). 


SCOTT, FORESMAN & CO. Txornoike Cenruny Dicrionanies: Beginning Dic- 
tionary, gr. 4-5; Junior Dictionary, Rev., gr. 5-8. 


JOHN C. WINSTON CO. The Winston Dictionary for Schools. 


ALLYN & BACON, Apvventures Scrence* (Carpenter, Bailey, and others): 
Adventures with Judy and Joe, gr. 1; Adventures with Bob and Don, gr. 2; Adven- 
tures with Jane and Paul, gr. 3; Adventures with Billy and Doris, gr. 4; Adven- 
tures with Jack and Jill, gr. 5; Adventures with Ruth and Jim, gr. 6. 


AMERICAN BOOK CO. Tue Marcu or Science Senmes*t+ (Hunter and Whit- 
man): My Own Science Problems, gr. 6; Science in Our Social Life. 


GINN & CO. Our Wortn or Sciencet (Craig and others): Science about Us, gr. 
1; Science through the Y ear, gr, 2; Science Every Day, gr. 3; Exploring in Science, 
gr. 4; Working with Science, gr. 5; New Ideas in Science, gr. 6; Going Forward 
with Science, gr. 7; Science Plans for Tomorrow, gr. 8. 


INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK CO. Partners with Nature (Green), gr. 5-8. 
Science Experiences with Home Equipment, Science Experiences with Inexpensive 
Equipment, Science Experiences with Ten-Cent Store Equipment (all by Lynde). 


ROW, PETERSON & CO. Basic Science Eoucation Sentes (Parker, Blough, and 
O'Donnell ), gr. 1-9: 84 small books called Unitexts. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN & CO. Basic Srupies in Scrence—Curnicutum Founpa- 
TION ProcramM}: PRIMARY science (Beauchamp, Crampton, and Gray): Look and 
Learn, gr. 1; All around Us, gr. 2; How Do We Know? gr. 3; piscovertnc our 
worto (Beauchamp, Blough, and Williams): Bks. 1-111, gr. 4-6; science 
(Beauchamp, Mayfield, and West): Bks. 1-111, gr. 7-9, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. Tue Wonverwortp or Science (Knox, Stone, 
and others): The Wonderworld Readiness Book; Bks. 14, Bks. 7-8*+. 


L. W. SINGER CO. THe How ano Science Series*} (Frasier, MacCracken, 
and others): We See, preprimer; Sunshine and Rain, primer; Through the Year, 
ger. 1; Winter Comes and Goes, gr. 2; The Seasons Pass, gr. 3; The How and W hy 
Club, gr. 4; How and Why Experiments, gr. 5: How and W hy Discoveries, gr. 6; 
How and Why Explorations, gr. 7; How and Why Conclusions, gr. 8 


JOHN C. WINSTON CO, Unoerstanpine Science Series (Dowling, Free and 
others): 1 Wonder Why, gr. 1; Seeing Why, gr. 2; Learning Why, or. 3; po in 
prep. 


HEALTH-AND SAFETY 


AMERICAN BOOK CO, Heacrn or Our Nation} (Brownell, Williams, and 
others): Well and Happy, er. 1; Clean and Strong, gr. 2; Fit and Ready, ar. 3; 
Safe and Sound, gr. 4; Hale and Hearty, gr. 5; Active and Alert, gr. 6; Living and 
Doing, gr. 7; Training for Living, gr. 8. 

BOBBS-MERRILL CO. Tue Amenican Heacrn Seates (Wilson and others): Our 
Good Health*, gr. 1; Healthy and Happyt, gr. 2; Everyday Healtht, gr. 3; Health 
at Home and School, gr. 4; Health at Work and Play, gr. 5; Growing Healthfully, 
ar. 6; Health Progress, gr. 7; Modern W ays to Health, gr. 8. 

GINN & CO. Sare ano Heacruy Livinct (Andress, Goldberger, and others): 
Spick and Span, gr. 1; Health Parade, gr. 2; Growing Big and Strong, gr. 3; Safety 
Every Day, gr. 4; Doing Your Best for Health, gr. 5; Building Good Health, gr. 6; 
Helping the Body in Its W ork, gr. 7; The Healthy Home and Community, gr. 8. 


Queveace CHILD INTEREST 
ARITHMETIC 


With These 
NEW 
SELF-CHECKING 


IDZAL 
AMES 


OLD-WOMAN-IN-THE-SHOE GAME 


This entertaining game helps Ist and 2nd _ ber shown in the window of the shoe. Un- 


- pupils MASTER 64 addition and 
subtraction combination facts up 
through the tens. The teacher passes out 
cards bearing combinations and pictures 
of children. She then shows the pupils the 

icture of the “Shoe” and asks them to 


limited practice is provided by changing 
the number in the window. With the 
right answer on the reverse side of each 
card, each child can check his accuracy 
himself. Ideal for classroom drill, indi- 
vidual or team competitive practice at 


school or at home. 

No. 230. Complete with 9” x 12" illus- 
tration of shoe, 128 combinativon cards 
and instructions $1.00. 


md which children live with the OLD 
WOMAN IN THE SHOE. They do this 
by selecting the cards with combinations 
whose answers are the same as the num- 


NUMBERLAND SPECIAL GAME 
This is similar in principle to the Old-Woman- 
in-the-Shoe game but is for pupils in the 2nd, 
3rd and 4th grades. The object is to find which 
cars fe with the locomotive of the NUMBER- 
LAND SPECIAL train. The separate train 
cars contain addilion and subtraction facts up 
through sums of 18. Self-checking feature on 
reverse side of cars. No. 231. Complete with 
9 x 12" locomotive picture card, combi- 
nation cards and instructions $1.50. 


PARKING LOT GAME 


For 4th, 5th and 6th grades. Puts interest in 
practice. Aids mastery of 100 smu/tiplication 
combinations. Consists of 5 parking lots, graded 
in difficulty, each with spaces for 20 cars. Each 
space has a multiplication combination. Pupils 
are given automobile cards bearing the products 
of the multiplication facts on the parking lot. 
Object is to k cars in correct spaces by 
matching product combination. Self-checking 
feature on reverse side of cars. No. 232. Com- 
plete with 5 parking lots, 100 automobiie cards 
and instructions $1.50. 


ROUND-UP GAME 

“Division practice is fun!” —say intermediate grade 
pupils when they are taught with this interest- 
stimulating game. ROUND-UP consists of 5 
corrals (graded in difficulty, each with spaces for 
18 calves) and 90 flash cards, each bearing a pic- 
ture of a calf and a division quotient. Students 
help round up calves by matching the numbers 
on the calf cards with the division combinations 
in the spaces in the corral. Self-checking feature 
on reverse side of calves. Ideal for classroom drill 
and remedial training. No. 233. Complete with 5 
corrals, 90 calf cards and instructions $1.50. 


Onder Today from Your School Supply Dealer! 


IDEAL SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 
8322 Birkhoff Ave. + Chicago 20, Illinois 
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your FREE 
inspection copy 


POEMS including 
eter Rabbit 

he Little Red Hen 
ver in the Meadow 
ow Charlie Made 
Topsy | Him 

Brownies 

he House That Jack 
Built 

he King's Breakfast 
ld Mother Hubbard 


Rarely has any book been so warmly wel- 
comed, espee ially by ech 
with the young. Here in one low-cost vel- 
ume are so many stories you enjoy telling 

so many characters that children love. 

Retail price of the Story Book is £2.95. 
For teachers there's a special price of $2.00, 

You'll probably want several topies for 
your classroom library . . . but first you'll 
want to see the book itself, on our free- 
inspection offer, Youll be delighted with 
the sixcoler cover, 
buckram. You'll admire the fine paper and 
easyto-read type. And you'll enthusiasti- 
cally approve the selection of best-loved 
stories and poems in children’s literatare. 


FREE--Inspection Copy--Send Coupon 


Book Dept., Better 
Meredith Bldz., 


i FAMOUS AUTHORS 
stories including 


Edward Lear 

jyard Kipling 
Robt. Louis Stevenson 
Christina Rossetta 
A. A. Milne 


NOTED 
ILLUSTRATORS 
including 
Tony Palazz 
Randolph Caldecott 
Jessie Wilcox South 
Walter Cranc 


ators who work 


stamped on heavy 


Homes & Gardens 
Des Moines 3, lowa 


| 


For free ten-day inspection, please send me 
vour new Better Homes & Gardens Story 
Book. 1 understand that I can keep the 
book at the «pecial teachers’ price of $2.00 


Name of Teacher 
Name of School 


Address 
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THE INSTRUCTOR, 


D. C. HEATH & CO, Seares} (Turner and others): 
Growing Up, ar. 3; Keeping Safe and Well, gr. 4; Gaining Health, er. 5; Cleanli- 
ness and Health Protection, gr. 6; Working for Community Health, gr. 7; Building 
Healthy Bodies, gr. 8. 

LYONS & CARNAHAN, New (Bks. 1-3 Trewin, 
Tuttle, and Dekelver; Bks. 4-8 Burkhart, Chambers, and Maroney): Awake and 
dway, ar. 1; Growing Day by Day, gr. 2; ee | Fit for Fun, gr. 3; Good Health 
Is Punt, er. 4; Your Health and Happiness}. 5: Builders for Good Health?, er 
6: Health for Young Americans}, gr. 7; te Together jor Heaith?, gr. 8. 


‘THE MACMILLAN CO. Tovay’s Heatran avo Growrn ® (Charters. 
Smiley, and Strang): Health and Fun (Workbook), gr. 1: Health threugh the 
Year, gr. 2; a Secrets, Rev. gr. 3: Healthful Ways, Rev. gr. 4; Let's Be 
Healthy, Re a 5: Habits, Healthiul and Safe, Kes., gr. 6; Growing Up Healthily, 
Rev. gr. 7: Body, Rev.. gr. 8. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN & CO. avo Devetormene Con 
Fousxoarion Procram? (Baruch, Bauers, Grey, and others): Happy Days 
with Our Friends, gr. 1: Good Times with Our Friends, gr. 1; Three Friends, ar. 2: 
Five in the Family, ar. 3: The Girls Next Door, ar. 4: You, gr. 5; You and Others, 
ar. 6; You're Growing Up, ar. 7; Into Your Teens (in prep.), gr. 8. 

WEBSTER PUB, CO. Savery Sam Seams (Bartrug): Weet Safety Sam, gr. 1: 
Safety Sam's Friends, gr. 2; Growing Up with Safety Sam, gr. 3; Tips from Safety 
Sam, gr. 4; Growing W ise with Safety Sam, gr. 5; Playing Safe with Safety Sam, 
ger. 6. 


MUSIC 
*): 


AMERICAN BOOK CO. Tie Amenican Sincent (Beattie, Wolverton, and 
others): Bhs. 14, with Guide and Accompaniment. 


FOLLETT PUB. CO. Merry Songs (Gomez). ar. 1-4. Futcenton-Woire Sone 
Sentes (Fullerton and Wolfe): Together We Sing, gr. 18; other bks. in prep. 


GINN & CO. Sixcine (Pitts, Glenn, and Watters): The Aindergarten 
Book, kdg.: The First Grade Book, gr. 1; Singing As We Play, and Singing All 
the Day, primers; Singing on Our Way, gr. 2: Singing and Rhyming, gr. 3; Sing- 


ing Every Day, ar. 4. 

SILVER BURDETT CO. New Music Honizons Sentes ( MeConathy, Morgan, and 
others): Bhs. 1-4. 

UNIVERSITY PUB. CO. Tre Reavers (Kinsceila): Storvland, gr. 2: 
The Man in the Drum, gr. 3: Folk Tales from Many Lands, er. 4: Conrad's Magic 
Flight, gv. 5; Tales of Olden Days, gr. 6; Around the W orld in Story, gr. 7: His- 
tory Sings, gr. 8. (Sup. readers.) 


Addresses of Textbook Publishers 


Allyn & Bacon, 11 E. 36th St.. New York 16; 50 Beacon St.. Boston 8; 2231 S. Park 
Way, Chicago 16; 181 Peachtree St.. NE, Atlante 3; 560 Mission St., San 
Francisco 5; 309 N. Preston St., Dallas 1. 

American Book Co., 55 Fifth Ave.. New York 3; 351 E. Ohio St.. Chicago 11; 300 
Pike St., Cincinnati 2: 137 Newbury St.. Boston 16; 91 Cone St.. NW, Atlanta 3; 
2210 Pacific Ave., Dallas 1; 121 2nd St., San Francisco 5, 

Beckley-Cardy Co., 1682 Indiana Ave., Chicago 16 

Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc., 730 Meridian St., Indianapolis 7; 468 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16. 

Denoyer-Geppert Co. 


235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40. 


Follett Pub. Co., Ave., Chicago 5; 381 Fourth Ave., New York 16. 

Ginn & Co., Statler Bldg. Park Beston 17; 2301 Prairie . Chicago 16; 
72 Fifth Ave.. New York 11; 165 Luckie St.. NW, Atlanta 3; 1510 Young St., 
Dalias 1; 199 FE. Gay St., Columbus 16, Ohio; 260 Fifth St., San r rancisco 


Dr. & Co., Inc... 285 Columbus Ave.. Boston 16; 180 Varick St.. New York 
» Prairie Ave., Chicago 16; 50 Pryor St., NE, Atlanta 3; 182 2nd St., San 

seo 5; 715 Browder Dallas 

Henry Holt & Co., Inc., 257 Fourth Ave.. New York 10; 2626 Prairie Ave., Chicago; 
149 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 

Houghton Mifflin Co.. 2 Park St.. Boston 7; 482 Feurth Ave., New Vork 14: 2500 
Prairie Ave., Chicago 16; 500 Howard St.. San Francisco 5; 715 Browder St., 
Dallas 1 

International Textbook 1001 Wyoming Ave. Scranton Pa 

Iroquois Pub. Inc., Iroquois Bldg.. Syracuse 2, N.Y 466 Madison Ave., New 
York 17; 767 N. Milwaukee Ave., Chicago 22; 441 W. Peachtree St., NE Atlanta 
707 St., Dallas 1 

Lyons & Carnahan, 2500 Prairie Ave., r 
Pa.; 148 Nassau St.. NW, Atlanta 3; 221 


225 S. Main St., W ikes Barre, 
cifie Ave., Dallas 1; 367 S. Pasa- 


dena Ave., Pasadena 2; 408 SW Fifth Ave., Portland 4, Ore 
The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave.. New York 11; 2459 Prairie Ave. Chicago 14; 
Ross Ave. and Akard St., Dallas 1; 240 Newbury St., Boston 16; 500 Spring St., 
NW, Atlanta 3; 350 Mission St., San Franciseo 5 


Charles E. Merrill Co., Inc., 400 S. Front St.. Columbus 15, Ohio; 1780 Broadway, 
New York 19; Berkeley, Calif. 

Noble & Noble, Publishers, Inc. 67 Irving Pl. New York 3. 

Rand, McNally & Co., 536 South Clark St.. Chicago 5; 619 Mission St., San Fran- 
cisco 5; 111 Eighth Ave... New York 11. 

Row, Peterson & Co. 1911 Ridge Ave., Evanston, IL; 104 S. Lexington Ave., 
White Plains, N.Y. 

Scott, Foresman Ce. 


0 Pryor St 


i33 E. Erie St., Chicago 11; 114 E. 23rd St.. New York 10; 
tianta 3; 2210 Pacific Ave. Dallas 1; 186 W. Waverly Drive, 


Pasadena 2; = ission St., San Francisco 

Charles Scribner's Sons, 507 Fifth Ave.. New York 17; 600 W. Van Buren St., 
Chicago 7; 274 Spring St. . NW, Atlanta 55 New Montgomery St., San Fran- 
ciseo 5; 707 ” Bre wder St., Dallas 1 

Silver Burdett Co., Everett Bldg. 45 E. 17th St.. New York 3; 221 E. 20th St., 
Chicago; 709 Mission St.. San Francisco 5; 707 Browder St., Dallns 1. 


L. W. Singer Co., Inc.. 249 W. Erie Bivd.. Syracuse 2. N.Y 
University Pub. Co. 1126 Q St.. Lincoln 1, Neb.: 239 Fourth Ave., New York 3; 
2210 Pacific Ave., Dallas 1; 1322 W. 13th St., Kansas City, Mo 


try Pub. Co.. 1808 Washington Ave., St. Louis 3; 707 Browder St., Dallas 1; 
W. Peachtree St.. NE, Atlanta 3; 367 S. Pasadena Ave., Pasadena 2. 
Winston Co., 1010 Arch St.. Philadelphia 7; 2500 S. Prairie Ave.. Chicago 


16; 441 W. Peachtree St., NE, Atlanta 3; 707 Browder St., Dallas 1; 408 W. Pico 
Bivd., Los Angeles 15. 

World Book Co., 313 Park Hill Ave.. Yonkers 5, N.Y.; 2126 Prairie Ave. Chicago 
16; 441 W. Peachtree Street, NE, Atlanta 3; 6 Beacon Street, Boston 8; 707 
Browder St., Dallas 1; 121 2nd St., San Francisco 5 
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Make spelling a full 
+ partner in the classroom 


POWER 
THROUGH 
SPELLING 


i A program unique for 
‘its use of the “spread- 
of-meaning” ... by 
which variant meanings 
are taught over several 
grades as they become 
important for the child 
in his other studies. 
Spelling skill is thus 
strengthened, while the 
child’s effective and 
immediately useful vo- 
cabulary is being ex- 
 ponded. 
Workbook and 
Clothbound editions. 


SILVER’ BURDETT 


ompany 
45 East 17 Street, New York 3, NY. 
221 East 20 Street, Chicago 16, Il 
707 Browder Street, Dalles 1, Texas 
709 Mission St., Sean Francisco 3, Cal. 


GAMES MAKE 
TEACHING EASIER 


@ Dramatic Games 


EV © Singing Games 
€ AMES Hide, Chase, 
CHILDRE and Teg 
Ball Games 
© Party Games 


Play is @ necessary pert of every child's life, 
and the school is the ideal place to use games. 
Use of games as @ teaching aid helps your chil- 
dren en,oy school and get more out of it—helps 
you do a better, more satisfying job 

To get the most out of your children’s pley 
periods, use EVERYDAY GAMES FOR CHILDREN 
to help you plan. Notable features of this recently 
published game book 1) Formations and action 
ere carefully 2) Grede plecement, 
equipment, and playing erea are all specified. 

3) Hlustrative materiai—photographs, diagrams, 
charts, and music for singing games—is ample. 
4) Three ndexes—elphabetical, by type of 
geme, and by ege-grouping—tacilitate use 

The 322 pages in this book give you detailed 
instructions for over 300 games, plus «6 valuable 
discussion of the theory of play and the ways to 
organize it for greatest benefits. 


Price, postpaid. . . . $3.50 


Available at your school supply store or 
order direct from: 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
Dansville, N. Y. 
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this pleasant, dignified work! 


Discover for yourself how you can earn $100 or 
more a week representing the World Book Ency- 
clopedia in your local area. Thousands of teachers 
just like you do this easy, dignified work every 
summer vacation. 


They tell us it’s a grand feeling to be money 
ahead when school reopens— especially when the 
work is so satisfying and worth-while! Many of 


them continue with us on a part-time basis 


throughout the year. 


We hope to complete our plans for this sum- 
mer’s training classes within the next 30 days. 
Applications will be considered in the order 
received, till our teacher quota is filled. 


| 


We give you free training, and help you in every 
way possible. You cannot do this work our way 
and fail! Some of our highest-paid representa- 
tives have been drawn from the ranks of teachers! 
Send the coupon today to see how YOU can sup- 
plement your summer income this pleasant, prof- 
itable way. 
Frevp Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division 
(A Marshall Field-owned organization) 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 


Mr. George M. Hayes 
World Book, P. O. Box 5968, Chicago 80, Il. 


ing how I can earn $1,000 or more this summer. 


Please send me details of World Book's Teacher Plan, show- 
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N. Armstrong Roberts 


The Big Easter Egg 


All the girls and boys in Terry's Now they are all going to have 
first grade have looked at the another turn. What do youthink 
picture in the candy Easter egg. Terry is seeing inside the egg? 
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An advertisement for a ceacher’s 
spring wardrobe offered “Ourfits at 
four dollars up; skirts at three dollars 
up. We also have a special line of 
black goods for second mourning. All 
orders filled with greatest promptness.” 


Times really have not changed. A 
war book of seventy pages was offered, 
having “pictures of battles on land and 
sea, military protocoi, and the terms 
of peace.” The subject was the recent- 
ly concluded Spanish-American War. 


Maybe radiant heat is new, but for 
the monthly science lesson, a project 
was described whereby “one may cook 
under the sun with a cooking box made 
of wood and lined with reflecting mir- 
rors. At the bottom of the box, place 
a small copper boiler covered with 
glass to retain the heat of the rays 
concentrated by the mirrors upon the 
boiler. In this contrivance, food may 
be easily cooked.” 


An article in the March 1901 issue 
advocated reformed spelling. It sug- 
gested revisions for 3,500 words, drop- 
ping silent letters, eliminating double 
letters, spelling according to sound. 
“He kisd hur becuz he luvd hur.” 


“The International Kindergarten Un- 
ion will hold its eighth annual con- 
vention in Chicago in April. No less 
than a thousand delegates and visitors 
are expected. This movement is grow- 
ing so fast that the union has a goal 
of five hundred kindergartens through- 
out the world by 1905. Michigan pan- 
sies will be given to each member.” 


The Bud Must Precede the Flower 


After a long winter of tiring weather, my 
neighbor remarked that she wished she could 
wake up the next morning and see spring in 
full bloom. Of course it doesn’t happen that 
way and actually we are glad it doesn’t. 
The gradual unfolding—the budding of trees 
and flowers, the return of the birds, and the 
new green that appears on field and lawn, all 
of these come slowly but surely. A cold snap 
will bring a setback, but it is only tempo- 
rary. Spring triumphs in the end. 

So it is with the children with whom you 
work. Don’t look for that overnight change. 
It comes gradually—and with its setbacks, 
too. If the progress is so slow that it is hard- 
ly noticeable, remember the odds spring 
must overcome before it appears in full 
bloom. You, too, will triumph in your efforts. 


Teachers Should Choose Textbooks 


One of the men associated with my father 
when The Instructor was founded likes to 
pay us a visit and note any innovations in 
the magazine. The Textbook Supplement 
in this issue especially fascinates him, for as 
a young man he had some experience in sell- 
ing books to superintendents. The modern 
teacher is a delight to his soul. Octogen- 
arian that he is, he has seen her develop 
over the past sixty years from a schoolmarm 
to a trained specialist in her profession, 
whose opinions are sought and whose judg- 
ments are respected. He considers teacher- 
evaluation committees for the selection of 
textbooks one of the wisest steps in our mod- 
ern educational program. Books are tools 
and as much skill and energy goes into their 
development as is used in producing the 
finest, most intricate machine. Teachers 
should make their selections wisely and then 
use them to the best possible advantage. 


Courageous Teachers Needed 


This is a time of alignments—‘“Stand up 
and be counted” is today’s battle ery. Teach- 
ers and government workers, particularly, 
are being asked whose side they are on. A 
recent news dispatch tells of a small com- 
munity where a rabble rouser, relatively a 
newcomer to town, who wanted “America 
for the Americans” advocated a loyalty oath 
for the teachers. 

The teachers knew that in a former com- 
munity this same man had taken a stand in- 
volving social and racial discrimination. So 
they prepared their own oath of allegiance, 


based on the Preamble to the Constitution 


and the Bill of Rights. Not only did they 
sign it themselves—they invited the com- 
munity to join with them in a study of true 
Americanism. By their wisdom and fore- 
sight, they averted an embroilment that 
could have involved a segregation problem, 
the routing of a displaced family, and the 
ostracizing of a Jewish merchant. Be sure 
of your position. Then proceed calmly and 
firmly without fear. 


A Logical School Expenditure 


“Should I ask my superintendent to pay 
for my Instructor and other professional 
magazines?” asked a teacher recently. “Do 
they sufficiently improve your professional 
outlook and your actual classroom perform- 
ance to make them a good expenditure of 
school money?” I countered. My answer 
to her and others of you, too, is “Yes, if you 
can answer in the affirmative to my ques- 
tion.” Professional magazines belong on 
your regular requisitions. Their cost is 
very slight alongside the expenditures for 
textbooks and other supplies. In the mean- 
time, if you are one of the girls still paying 
for your own subscription, don’t forget that 
it’s a deductible item on your income tax. 


“My gosh, I don’t know” 


Yesterday I was talking with my friends 
Billy and Tommy—two sixth-graders who 
were arguing that the United States should 
use its atomic bombs and conquer our en- 
emies for the sake of world peace. 

Later the two boys were A real marbles. 
Billy called me over to press his point. 
“Look,” he said, “this marble ring is just 
like the world. The marbles in the center 


are the little countries, Tommy's marble is 


Russia. Mine is the United States. You 
watch.” One by one the marbles were 
shot out of the ring. Some went to Tommy, 
some to Billy. Finally only Tommy’s mar- 
ble was left. “Now,” said Billy exultantly. 
He knelt down and deftly hit Tommy's mar- 
ble. But in his excitement he had shot 
hard. His own marble followed Tommy's 
out of the ring too, and the “world” drawn 
in the dirt was empty. 

“What happens now?” I asked. 

Billy looked perplexed. “My gosh, I don’t 


now. 
And he didn’t. Tomorrow he must hunt 
for a new answer. Have you one for him? 


2. 
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1. OF STRANGE ANNALS WITH SPEARS THEM. WASHED UP ON THE 
SHORE, AROUSED THE CURIOSITY OF THE RUSSIANS ABOUT THE LAND 
EAST. CZAR PETER I SENT VITUS BERING ON A VOYAGE OF EXPLORATION 


WAS CARRIED ON, BUT NOT UNTIL I764 Was 
ST RUSSIAN 
KODIAK AND. 


THE 
COLONY FOUNDED ON WHAT IS NOW 


Greeory SHELEKOF, A MERCHANT, CONCEIVED A 
FOR RUSSIAN DOMINION OF THE NEW WORLD, 
WITH ALASKA AS A FOCAL POINT. IT INCLUDED 
COLONIZATION, EXTENSION OF POST NG 
FIERCE TRIBES, AND A MONOPOLY OVER THE RICH 
FURS. THE RUSSIAN AMERICAN COMPANY WAS 
FORMED TO TRADE SEA OTTER AND FOX PELTS. 
AS THE SUPPLY BECAME EXHAUSTED, THE 
COMPANY TURNED TO SEALS. 


[By 1934, A 10-YEAR TRADE AGREEMENT BETWEEN 
THE RUSSIAN AMERICAN COMPANY ANO THE US. EXPIRED, 


[Russia FOUND ITS AMERIGAN POSSESSION BECOMING LESS PROFITABLE, 
SO, WHEN THE CRIMEAN WAR WAS IMMINENT, IT OFFERED TO SELL 
RUSSIAN AMERICA TO THE U.S. SEC. OF STATE WM. H. SEWARD, COMBATING 
PUBLIC OPINION WHICH CALLED ALASKA‘SEWARD’S FOLLY,” FINALLY 
PERSUADED CONGRESS TO MAKE THE PURCHASE FOR $7,200,000, THE 
TREATY WAS CONCLUDED MARCH 30, 1867. 


BAY COMPANY BECAME A KEEN 
RUSSIA'S HOLD ON AMERICA BEGAN TO WEAKEN. 


THE HUDSON'S 
COMPETITOR. A FEW YEARS LATER IT LEASED PART OF THE COAST LINE, AND 


6. T[oDAY ALASKA IS NOTONLY A RICH SOURCE OF RAW MATERIALS BUT AN 
IMPORTANT MILITARY OUTPOST. 
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Your Visual Aids Workshop 


ELECTRIC MAPS AND CHARTS 
Donald J. MacDonald 


Director of Visual Aids, Publie School, 
Negaunee, Michigan 


NE of the greatest mistakes of teaching is 
O trying to use printed symbols to form 
accurate mental images when the child does 
not have the proper background experience. 
The greater the variety of opportunities we 
provide for the children actually to see and 
do things, the more reliable will be the forma- 
tion of their mental images. Naturally, per- 
ceptual experience should always precede the 
forming of mental imagery in the child’s early 
education. In short, the value of any word 
or association depends on the percepts from 
which it is derived. 

Several years ago the making of electric 
maps or charts was a popular activity in sci- 
ence and social-studies classes to aid in visual 
understanding. Many teachers worked dur- 
ing several class periods and after school with 
a committee of boys to build these projects, 
only to find that they had put a great deal of 
work and expense into a single learning pro- 
cedure that hardly justified the effort. Thus 
the project became less popular, and today 
the making of electric maps and charts is con- 
sidered an extravagant use of class time. 

Actually, despite the trouble and expense 
for the brief duration that it was used, the 
electric map was very interesting and enjoy- 
able. It was also an excellent means of pro- 
viding perceptual experience. Since this was 
the case, why shouldn’t an electric project 
board that could be adapted to many uses be 
a part of the standard equipment of every 
school? Built of plywood and of sufficient 
size to allow for fifty matching operations, it 
could be used over and over again in a variety 
of situations. 

Essentially, an electric project board has a 
series of partial connections. When two ter- 
minal points are touched with wires connected 
to a battery, a complete circuit is made. The 
old-style electric maps usually had a series of 
lights. Whenever a correct answer was given 
a bulb would light. For an interesting varia- 
tion which actually means less work in wiring, 


Milli 


These children are using an electrical map to test 
their knowledge of the names of the state i 


an electric bell that will ring each time the 
correct answer is given can be used. 

A piece of plywood at least four feet by six 
feet should be blocked off with fifty spaces 
in the upper two thirds for the objects and 
fifty smaller areas in the lower third for the 
answers. Since the board is to be used for a 
variety of purposes, there should be provision 
for holding the materials that are to be 
matched, so as to allow them to be easily 
changed. For example, the third grade may 
want to use the board for a matching exercise 
on birds, a second-grade teacher may want to 
drill on some number combinations, while a 
sixth-grade geography class may be having a 
quiz program on matching capitals with states. 

Small pieces of molding can be tacked to 
the board to form slots into which the mate- 


riai can be slid, but an even easier device is 
to fasten glassine protectors in two sizes to the 
board. (These may be purchased from any 
stationery store; the larger size will cost about 
ten cents each and the smaller size about cight 
cents.) Cards or papers of different sizes can 
easily be slid into these two sizes of holders. 
Once the areas are blocked off, a hole 
should be bored in each area and a screw in- 
serted. A haphazard pattern of wiring should 
be decided upon. Fifty insulated pieces of 
copper wire should be attached, connecting 
one screw in the top section to another in 
the lower section. The ends of the wires should 
be wrapped around the screw and held tightly 
in place with a well-secured bolt. A key 
should be made for the teacher's use, showing 
the pattern of the (Continued on page 81) 


Hew would you like to share the 
breakfast that this little wild creature is 
eating? What kind of teeth are needed 
for such food? The squirrel’s tiny cous- 
in, whom we see in the painting, also has 
sharp teeth. Do you know his name? 
How many creatures do you see? 

Can you tell what the plump squirrel 
eating his breakfast is sitting on? Notice 
how his position brings him into the up- 
per part of the picture so that this fluffy 
curved tail almost touches the top. 

This animal is the most important 
part of the composition. What color is 
he? Have you ever seen squirrels this 
color? In America many are gray, but 
in England, where the artist lives, there 
are more red squirrels. 

Look at the other squirrels and tell 
what you think they are doing. Do they 
look sleepy, or has the artist made them 
seem eager and alert? Look for the small 
spot of white on each eye which gives 
them bright lively expressions, Notice 
the perky whiskers and the position of 
heads, tails, and bodies. . 

How early in the morning do you 
think it is? Theugh the distant hills are 
dark, sunlight streaks the sky overhead. 
Is the sky near the horizon bright or 
dim? Miss Dawson must have been 
taking an early morning walk across the 
moors when she saw these charming 
creatures. We can see the lines of the 
drawing she made as she watched them. 
Later on she added the water-color paint. 


LET'S LOOK AT THE COVER PICTURE 
“The Squirrels’ Breakfast” by Muriel Dawson 


Harriet Garrels 
Specialist in Art, Elementary Schools, Washington, D.C. 


Do you think she frightened the squir- 
rels when she was drawing? 

How would you describe the beauty 
of the spot in which she found them? 
Can you name the flowers? See how the 
big leaf curves gracefully upward, lead- 
ing our eyes to the squirrel on the tree 
stump. 

What color is the big leaf? Notice 
how it harmonizes with the brown bark 
and the yellow primroses. Find a vine 
which has light gray-green leaves. See 
how gracefully it climbs on the tree 
stump near the bright-eyed squirrel who 
is peeping at us. Do you think you 
could catch him? 

The next time you see one in the park 
or woods, try to draw its likeness. 


THE ARTIST 


As a little girl in New Zealand, 
Muriel Dawson was taken on many long 
trips by her father, who considered trav- 
el a vaiuable educational experience. 

She attended several art schools in 
England and won a travel scholarship 
to France and Italy, After returning 
from Europe, she began to draw pic- 
tures and earn her own living. 

Miss Dawson paints the kind of pic- 
tures which appeal to children. The col- 
ors are gay and the shapes are big and 
simple. She is very fond of children and 
animals and uses them as the subjects 
for her pictures. 
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From all over the maple grove, workers carry the pails of 
sap to the gathering tank, mounted on a horse-drawn sled. 


The sap runs through the spouts into 
covered catch-buckets. 
up, they are emptied into larger pails. 


During a March thaw, as sap begins to 
run, slanting holes are bored in the 
sugar maples, and spouts are inserted. 


The team draws the laden tank to the sugarhouse. 
al wood is ready to feed the fire that will boil the sap 
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In the sugarhouse the sap is 
poured into an evaporator, a 
large-vat under which a hot 
wood fire is kept burning. 
When the dehydrated sap 
has the proper syrup consist- 
ency, it is strained free of 
impurities, drained off, and 
put into airtight containers. 
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He Loved Plants—and People, Too 


I’ Luter Bursank, the “plant wizard.” could have chosen a time 
to be born, he might well have said, “Early spring. when new life 
stirs in the earth after the cold New England winter.” His wish would 
have come true, for his birthday was March 7. His carly home was 
a farm near Lancaster, Massachusetts, 

He was a boy who always saw beauty in nature, even in the field 
But he had a 
practical mind. too, and he realized that the quality of garden 
and field produce might be improved by proper cultivation and 


daisies which farmers thought of only as weeds. 


painstaking care in selecting seed for the next crop. His first great 
achievement was a bigger and better potato, the Burbank potato, 
which has been a boon to American growers. 

As a young man he moved to Southern California, where the mild 
climate was ideal for his work. From then on. his grew. 
Experimenting with fruits, nuts, vegetables. grains, grasses, and 


improved the varieties, but he often ere 


fame 


flowers, he not only 


entirely new products, like the plumeot, a combination of plum and 
apricot, He developed seedless fruits, and his thornless cactus came 
to be a valuable food for cattle. On his Santa Rosa farms, several 
thousand experiments were carried on at a time. 

Burbank’s fame spread across the seas. The Royal Botanical Society 
of Sweden and the Italian Royal Agricultural Society were proud to 
have him as an honorary member, and he beeame a fellow of the 
Royal Horticultural Society of Great Britain. 

Burbank was interested in people as well as in plants. He was 
especially fond of children, and was very popular with them, He 
was honorary president of the Boy Scouts of Sonoma County in 
California, and an honorary member of the Camp Fire Girls and of 
the American Playground Society. One of his many books is called 
“Training the Human Plant.” 

The magic in Luther Burbank’s touch and his long, patient efforts 
made the world more beautiful and more fruitful, 


This painting by Ben Stahl, showing Burbank with his beloved flowers, is the fifth in a series 
reproduced in THE INSTRUCTOR through the courtesy of the John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Boston, Massachusetts. The sixth picture in the series is on page 60. 
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TIME 
Decorate Your Classroom with Spring Flowers 


Three-dimensional spring flowers can be made from lightweight construction 


paper. See sketches. Slit the background paper, put the flowerpot tabs through 
the slits, and fasten with sticky tape. Fasten the stems, leaves, and flowers to 
the background so that the plant appears to be growing in the flowerpot. 


EASTER 
LILY 


HYACINTH 


JONQUIL 


The hyacinths, sent by Ellen A. 
Taylor, inspired our staff to make 
the other flowers shown here. 
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TWO CLEVER GIFT IDEAS 
Pretty Bags for Easter Goodies 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


Belle Smith 
Teacher, Second Grade, Public School 181, Brooklyn, New York 


PUT your Easter candy in a decorated sand- hind ones. Fill the bag with candy and tie a 
wich bag. Make a crease 1/2” from the top ribbon around the top of the bag or around 
of the bag, and staple an animal head to the animal's neck. 

this crease at the back of the bag. Use can- Make orange feet and bills for the ducks 
dy kisses for front feet and paper for the and chickens, and color their bodies yellow. 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


Glenelle McBeath 
Teacher, Public School, Pueblo, Colorado 


THESE peep-in Easter eggs make delightful gifts for 
young children. Use a 4” cardboard tube for the cen- 
ter. Decorate and paste in place a 4” x 4%” strip of 
construction paper for the lining. Paste a double-faced 
rabbit, chicken, or duck, and an Easter egg in the cen- 
ter of the tube (as shown at left), and arrange Easter 
grass around it. 

Pad the outside of the tube with cotton or crushed 
paper in egg shape. Paste strips of paper around the 
egg until it feels firm. When dry, paint the outside of 
the egg with tempera. 
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Eacter Suunier from Newspapers 
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FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


Helen Wolfe 


Teacher, Primary Grades, Baden School, St. Louis, Missouri 


FOR a really happy Easter-time project, try 
newspaper Easter bunnies with your third- 
or fourth-graders. It's fascinating and de- 
lightful fun, and the results are very grati- 
fying. 

The materials needed are newspaper, |i- 
brary paste, 1” wide gummed kraft paper, 
powder paints, pipe cleaners, scraps of var- 
ious colored crepe paper, and a strong 12” 
stick. It was found that children did better 
if there was a demonstration of Steps 1 and 
2. Lesson 1 consisted of these two steps. 
At the next lesson, the four legs were added. 

For the third lesson, we made ears and 
hats. The fourth lesson consisted of cover- 


Step |. Body.—Using the strong stick as a back- 
bone, wad newspaper tightly around it, up to with- 
in 4” of the top 
stomach and should be 14” around at the middle. 

Now with gummed kraft paper |” wide, bind the 
wadded paper around and around so that it will not 
fall off the stick 
in front like a stomach but be flat in the back as 
the bunny is to be in a sitting position. 


Step 2. 


This forms the bunny'’s body and 


Let the paper round out slightly 


Head.—Around the extending 4” of 


stick, wad more paper for the head. Let it be egg- 
shaped with the point of the egg to the front. 


Bind securely to the body with the gummed kraft 
Do not fill in the separation between the 
head and the body, however, or the bunny will have 


paper. 


no neck. 


Step 3. 


8” of 9” 


won't unroll. 


on the table. 
tion. 


hip. 


pit 


{ 28 | 


Hind legs.—Make a roll of newspaper 
12” in diameter. Cut off the roll so that it is about 
in length. 


Step 5. Forelegs.—To make the forelegs, roll sev- 
eral sheets of paper into one roll for both legs. 
The roll should be slightly smaller in diameter than 
the hind legs and 18” long. Close with paste. 

Lay this roll across the bunny's shoulders and fasten 
to the body securely with gummed kraft paper. 
Now bend the ends forward like arms extended in 
front of the body but pointing down 
slightly 


Close with paste so that it ~~ 


Place the figure upright in a sitting position. 
Lay the roll on one side of the body so that it rests 
Bind it on to the body in this posi- 
Make another leg and bind it on to the other 
side of the body in the same manner. 
Press the figure down on the table so 
that the bottom is flat. 


Step 4. Hips.—tIn order to give the effect of hips, 
place a wad of newspaper as big as your fist on top i 
of the rear end of each leg roll and shape it like 
Bind it on with gummed kraft paper. 


Bind to the body at the arm- 
this position. Bend the roll 


down again at the second joint. 
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ing the bunny with the small paper, and 
pasting on the ears. 

The painting covered odd times for as 
many days as was necessary. We found it 
easier if a very limited number of children 
were allowed to paint at one time. All 
materials were on a worktable at the back 
of the room and as one worker finished 
painting, another would take his place. 
When not being worked on, the bunnies were 
placed on paper on the floor out of the way. 

Although the same basic directions are 
given to the group you will find that as the 
children work, each bunny assumes an indi- 
viduality all his own. 


Directions for Making Your Bunnies 


Step 6. Covering figure.—Tear small pieces of 
newspaper (2” x 2”), cover them with paste, and 
plaster them over the entire surface of the figure. 
Add as many pieces as needed, overlapping and 
smoothing each. 

To make the bunny's ears, fold newspaper measur- 
ing about 9” x 5” down the center and cut out a pat- 
tern. Hold it up to the side of the head, to see 
whether it is the right size for the bunny. It should 
be tal! and wide. Using the pattern, cut four thick- 
nesses of newspaper for each ear, and paste the 
layers together with plenty of paste. Shape the 
ears while still wet, and paste to the head, pleating 
the bottom edge slightly, and covering it with a 
layer of newspaper. 


Step 7. Painting faces.—After the head has been 
painted and dried, the features can be drawn in 
lightly with pencil, and then painted over the pen- 
cil lines with black tempera. Make the nose pink 
or red. Paint the inside of the ears pale pink. For 
whiskers, cut three pipe cleaners in half and paint 
black with tempera paint. With an ice pick, poke 
three deep holes on each side of the head near the 
mouth, put paste on the ends of the painted clean- 
ers, and insert three halves on each side. 


Step 8. Clothes.—The bunnies were painted in 
various ways. Some were in solid color such as lav- 
ender with large pink dots or pale green with a small 
red design. Several were dressed in overalls with 
shoulder straps and white shirts with little red dots. 
Some had black slippers and socks painted on. 

Many finishing touches may be added. A big 
crepe-paper bow may be put around the neck. A 
round Buster Brown collar, made from several pasted 
layers of newspaper, may be painted white and a 
border added. A small bow tie is then pinned in 
front. 

Little aprons of crepe paper with ruffles and a 
pocket were tied around some bunnies with a large 
bow in the back. 

Some of the bunnies were painted white with 
bright, gay-colored jackets painted right on. Many 
jackets contained brilliant colored designs. 

Nearly every child added a hat to his bunny. 
From four pasted layers of newspaper, a six-inch 
circle was cut. It was then laid over an inverted 
glass and shaped into a little hat. It was painted 
with some pretty matching color and trimmed with 
a painted design or a paper flower. If the rabbit's 
ears were far enough apart, it was put on his head, 
but if they were not, it was put on elastic, and 
hung down his back. 

Last of all a wad of cotton was pasted at the 
back to form the tail. 
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This page is based on 
ideas contributed by 
YVONNE ALTMANN 
Kindergarten Specialist 


KINDERGARTEN 
and 


PRIMARY CHILDREN 
WILL CREATE 
INTERESTING SPRING 
ANIMALS 


from 


CIRCLES 
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Let the children cut circles free- 
| 
hand. With a little practice, 
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FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


Doris Hammer 


Teacher, Third Grade, 


AN EASTER card containing greetings “hidden” 
peals to almost any grade. Start with a 12” 
paper and fold up 2” along the 18” side. 


the top of this, and color grass and flowers on it. 


: the children plan original background designs. 
ens, or appropriate spring flowers would be nice. 


double eggs 2” x 3”. 
Wishes," or “Easter Greetings.” 
by the fold at the bottom of the card. 


Easter Greeting Cards 


Wilson School, Sanger, California 


in colored eggs ap- 
x 18” piece of drawing 
Cut jagged "grass" 


Discuss with the class the subjects most suitable for Easter, and 
stress how important it is to fill the space well on the card. Then let 
Easter bunnies, chick- 


Make the eggs from 4” x 3” pieces of paper folded and cut to make 
Inside each egg write a greeting such as “Best 
Then hide the eggs in the grass made 


Easter-Ego Cars and Bunny Drivers 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


Bernice Walz 


IT 1S fun to decorate eggs in various 
ways. The pupils in my class enjoyed de- 
signing large Easter eggs made from 
white construction paper. These were 
used as the base for Easter-egg cars. 
First the children chose three or four 
colors that. blended well together. Then, 
starting in the center of the egg, they 
made a dot and from there developed a 
central design. They sometimes repeated 
a portion of this design on the ends of 


along 


the egg. Empty spaces were filled in 
with dots and stripes. 

On the wheels, each child repeated 
the central design used on his egg, hav- 
ing a solid dark line represent the tires. 
The wheels were then fastened to the 
egg with round-headed paper fasteners. 
The bunny drivers were fastened to the 
top of the egg in a similar manner. 

The finished cars were arranged in an 
attractive border above the blackboard. 
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Stained Glass Windows 


ARE A FINE DESIGN PROBLEM 


for Laster 


Vera E. Shively 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, Public School, 
Madison, Nebraska 


HERE is an easy but effective way to make stained-glass windows 
for posters and room decorations. Cut a circle with a 4” radius from 
a sheet of black poster paper. (Construction paper is too heavy for 
this, because it will not fold readily.) Divide the circle into six equal 
parts as shown above left, fold, and cut out small pieces to make a 
lacy design. 

Now draw and cut out another circle with a 4” radius from white 
drawing paper. Color the circle in patches of bright colors with cray- 
ons. Unfold the black design and paste it on the colored circle. 
Mount the colored circle on a black circle with a 42” radius, and 
you have a rose window. 

Gothic windows similar to those shown at the right and left can be 
made by combining several of these basic circle designs. 
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Annette and 
the New House 


SYLVIA BEREK ROSENTHAL 


NNETTE was a very lucky lit- 
A tle girl. She had just moved 
to a new house in the country: a 
house with a front lawn, a back 
yard, and lots of wild flowers all 
around. There were so many 
flowers that Annette could gather 
a fresh bunch for the kitchen ta- 
ble every day. There were ber- 
ries to pick and chipmunks to 
watch. There were trees to climb 
and holes to dig. But, “Oh,” 
thought Annette: 

“It’s not much fun 

When there's only one. 

But if there were two 

What nice things we could do!” 

You See, it was summertime. 
Annette did not go to school and 
there were no children who lived 
near enough to visit. 

Then one day Annette heard 
something go kerump, kerplop; 
kerump, kerplop. ‘Mother, let's 
go see what's making all that 
noise,” she said. 

“All right, let’s,”’ agreed her 
mother, and off they went. 

Just a few steps down the road 
Annette and her mother stopped. 
They saw a steam shovel digging 
a deep wide hole; digging up big 
chunks of earth, kerump, and 
dropping them down, kerplop, 
outside the hole. 

“Why, Mother, why?” 

“The steam shovel is digging 
to make room for a new house. 
We are going to have neighbors.” 

Neighbors! Annette was so ex- 
cited she jumped up and down 
until the pennies in her pocket 
jingled. The neighbors might 
have a child—maybe even a girl 
who could play with Annette. 

Annette watched the new house 
grow, all through the warm sum- 
mer. She watched the heavy 
trucks come down the road with 
long woodsy-smelling boards. She 
heard the carpenters hammer, 
hammer, until the boards became 
part of the house. 

While the house grew, the sum- 
mer passed and then fall came. 
Annette had to go to school in the 
fall—but every afternoon after 
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school she went to see how much 
the house had grown. 

Then one afternoon in Novem- 
ber Annette came home crying, 
“Mother, Mother, they'vestopped 
working on the house!” 

“I know, dear,” said Mother. 
“Men cannot build in the cold 
and snow. The house will have 
to wait for spring.” 

All through that cold lonely 
winter Annette waited and wait- 
ed and it seemed that spring 
would never come again. Then 
the robins began arriving, the 
days grew warmer, and Annette 
stopped wearing her winter snow 
suit. Spring had almost come 
and Mother began to make plans 
for Easter. 

Annette was very busy helping. 
She and Mother cleaned the house 
from attic to cellar. They baked 
Easter cookies. They dyed Easter 
eggs. In fact Annette was so 
busy, she forgot all about the new 
house. 

Annette woke up very early 
Easter morning. tiptoed 
downstairs and found the beauti- 
ful things the Easter bunny had 
brought—candy eggs, chocolate 
bunnies, and the greatest surprise 
of all, a big doll with eyes that 
opened and shut, and real hair! 

Annette was playing happily 
with her (Continued on page 69) 


Polka Dot Rabbit's 
Adventure 
ETHEL R. HULSLANDER 


avip had been asleep for a 

long time when he felt 
something soft being laid in his 
arms. He was too sleepy to open 
his eyes right away. At last he did 
manage to open one eye far 
enough to see that he was holding 
a toy with polka dots on it, and 
with lavender ears. But David 
was so drowsy that he went right 
back to sleep without another 
glance at the toy rabbit. 


The Polka Dot Rabbit with the 
lavender ears waited until he 
was sure that David was again 
sound asleep. Then he hopped 
out of David's arms. He thought 
this would be a fine time to see 
the world; so he hopped away 
without even a backward glance. 
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Polka Dot Rabbit hopped down 
the wide stairs, through the front 
door which had been left open, 
across the green lawn, and into 
the woods just beyond David's 
home. 

Soon the brightly colored rab- 
bit hopped up to a small, brown 
cottontail rabbit. He thumped on 
the ground with his foot, wiggled 
his little white pompon tail, and 
asked, “May I live with you, 
Cottontail Rabbit?” 

“No! No!” Cottontail Rabbit 
exclaimed. “We are all brown 
rabbits. You are a funny spotted 
rabbit, so you cannot live with 
us.” Then Cottontail Rabbit be- 
gan to laugh because a polka-dot 
rabbit looked so strange to him. 

Polka Dot Rabbit didn’t like to 
hear anyone laughing at him. He 
shook one front foot and cried, 
“I'm not a spotted rabbit! I’m 
the Polka Dot Rabbit with the 
lavender ears. I think you are 
rude to laugh at me. I'm going 
away.” 

So the pretty rabbit hopped 
away from Cottontail Rabbit. He 
went toward the meadow which 
grew beside the forest. As he 
neared the edge of the meadow 
he heard a loud bark. No one 
had ever warned him to watch 
out for a dog, but as he saw the 
big black animal rushing toward 
him he decided that Black Dog 
was his enemy. He began to hop 
in the opposite direction just as 
fast as he could go. 

As Polka Dot Rabbit passed a 
big pine tree, Red Squirrel chat- 
tered to him, “Run just as fast as 
you can run. If you run faster 
than Black Dog he can’t catch 
you.” 

Red Squirrel’s words encour- 
aged the frightened rabbit so he 
ran faster and faster. But Black 
Dog came closer and closer. 

Polka Dot Rabbit was sobbing 
when he passed the tree where 
Wise Owl was taking a nap. 

Wise Owl screeched to the tired 
rabbit, “Quick! Follow me and 
I'll show you the way to the hole 
where Jack Rabbit lives.” 

Wise Ow! flew slowly, just over 
the rabbit's head. They went 
farther and farther into the mead- 
ow. Then the rabbit ran straight 
into a hole in the ground. 

“Hello,” said a surprised rabbit 
inside the hole. “Who are you?” 


“I'm the Polka Dot Rabbit 
with the lavender ears. May I 
live with you, Jack Rabbit?” 

“No! No!” Jack Rabbit de- 
clared, as he thumped the ground 
with one of his long hind legs. 
“We are all gray rabbits. None 
of us has spots like you. You may 
stay here until Black Dog goes 
away. Then you must leave.” 

Polka Dot Rabbit was offended 
because Jack Rabbit was so un- 
friendly. He turned and started 
to rush out of the hole. 

“Just a minute,” cautioned 
Jack Rabbit. “Black Dog is still 
there. I can see his shadow across 
the hole.” 

So Polka Dot Rabbit sulked in 
a corner (Continued on page 76) 


The March Wind's 
Message 


GERTRUDE S. DALLMANN 


OHNNY knew the March wind 
J was blowing even though he 
was inside the house. He could 
hear it mumbling to itself in the 
chimney and whistling shrilly as it 
brushed against the house. From 
the window he saw it shaking the 
trees and rippling the grass. It 
swept last year’s leaves out of cor- 
ners and twirled them around like 
little brown whirlpools. 

“I think I'll go outside,” he 
decided, as he wriggled into his 
red pullover sweater. 

The minute he stepped into the 
yard the wind came up behind 
him and pushed. “It wants to 
take me somewhere. I wonder 
where,” puzzled Johnny. He ran 
down the street and it was no 
trouble at all to go fast, with the 
wind helping him every step. 

Coming toward him, puffing 
and panting, he saw Bobby. 

“Where are you going?” Bobby 
shouted. 

“I don’t know,” Johnny an- 
swered. “The wind is taking me 
somewhere. Why don’t you come 
too?” 

“All right,” agreed Bobby, and 
he turned around and ran with 
Johnny. “It’s easier going this 
way,” he said, “just like flying.” 

The dry brown leaves scurried 
along with them and a piece of 
blue paper flew over their heads, 
rising higher and higher. 
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“Oh, isn’t this fun?” shouted 
Johnny. 

“More fun than a circus,” said 
Bobby, and they both laughed. 

They saw Billy and Tommy 
walking against the wind. 

“Where are vou going?” asked 
Bobby. 

“Nowhere in particular,” Billy 
said. “All we know is that every- 
time we try to take one step for- 
ward the wind pushes us two 
steps back.” 

“Come on with us,” Johnny 
invited. “We are going with the 
wind. It’s taking us somewhere.” 

“All right,” agreed Tommy and 
Billy, and they turned around and 
went the other way. 

The wind seemed to blow 
stronger and faster as it pushed 
the four boys along. They could 
feel it slapping against the backs 
of their legs and pushing against 
their bodies, urging them to go 
faster and faster. Right across 
the schoolyard and the meadow 
they ran with the wind howling 
after them. 

At last, breathless and _ tired, 
they came to a stone wall and 
climbed over it. Then they sat 
down for a minute to rest. 

Bobby was the first to notice 
that something was different. 
“The wind isn’t pushing me any 
more,” he announced. 

“It isn’t pushing me cither,” 
said Billy. 

“There is nothing back of me 
except the stone wall,’ Tommy 
added. 

“This must be the place the 
wind was taking us,” Johnny said. 
“I wonder what it wanted to 
show us.” 

“Probably nothing!” Bobby 
was disgusted. “All I see is the 
old brown grass, and some patch- 
es of snow, and a frozen pond.” 

“And a few bare bushes and 
trees,” said Tommy. 

“And a shivering and hungry- 
looking sparrow,” put in Billy. 

Johnny didn’t say anything. He 
jist looked. Suddenly he shout- 
ed, “There is something!” He 
pointed at a little tree that grew 
near the pond. The boys ran to it. 

“Oh, boy, see the pussy wil- 
lows!” shricked Tommy. 

“That is what the wind wanted 
to show us,” Johnny said. “It 
wanted us to know that it was 
spring.” 


“Now we can play baseball,” 
laughed ‘Tommy. 

“Or marbles,” said Bobby. 

“Or we can fly kites,” suggested 
Billy. 

They talked excitedly about all 
the things they could do because 
it was spring. And they never 


noticed that all the way home 


they walked against the wind. 


A Puppy for 
Karen and Robin 


HAZEL CEDERBORG 


| apne and Robin wanted a 
puppy more than anything 
else in the world. 

“He must be brown,” said 
Robin. “We'll call him Brownie.” 

“No, he must be white,” said 
Karen, “and we'll call him Snow- 
ball.” 

Where to get a puppy was the 
question. 

“Country Kennels is the place,” 
said Daddy. “We'll go there Sat- 
urday.” 

On Saturday afternoon Karen 
and Robin and Daddy went to 
Country Kennels. There they saw 
all kinds of puppies. Robin chose 
a brown one. “The one that’s 
wagging his tail,” he said. 

“No, that little white one that’s 
sleeping,” said Karen. 

Daddy and the kennel owner 
talked for a long, long time, and 
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Karen and Robin waited impa- 
tiently. 

At last Daddy turned to them. 
“These dogs, even the littlest ones, 
cost more than we can pay. We'll 
have to look somewhere else for 
a puppy.” 

Robin gulped down a big lump 
in his throat, and Karen blinked 
back her tears. 

“That's all right,” said Robin, 
as they got into the car and start- 
ed home. 

“That's all right, Daddy,” ech- 
oed Karen. 

Wien they reached home, they 
went into the house slowly. 

“Where's the puppy?” asked 
Mother. (She was baking sugar 
cookies. ) 

The children didn’t answer for 
a moment. They looked at the 
little blue dish filled with water 
and the clean bed in the corner, 
waiting for a puppy. 

“Would you like acooky?” sug- 
gested Mother. 

Karen took a cooky and nib- 
bled it slowly. So did Robin. 

“The puppies at the kennel cost 
too much,” explained Robin at 
last. 

“We'll have to look somewhere 
else,” added Karen. 

“Oh,” said Mother thought- 
fully. Then. suddenly her face 
brightened. ‘Why don’t you try 
the Animal Shelter? Andersons 
got Inky there. All he cost was 
five dollars.” 
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“But he’s black,” said Robin, 
“and Brownie must be brown.” 

“Snowball must be white,”’ cor- 
rected Karen, 

“They have all kinds of dogs,” 
said Mother. “You might find 
just the one you want.” 

The next Saturday, off went 
Daddy and Karen and Robin to 
the Animal Shelter. A pleasant- 
faced man carrying a bucket of 
warm food for the dogs was just 
leaving the lew building. “What 
can I do for you?” he asked. 

Said Daddy, “We're looking 
for a dog.” 

“A brown one,” said Robin. 

“A white one,” said Karen. 

The man shook his head. “We 
haven't a brown dog in the place, 
nor a white one either. But we 
get dogs all the time from people 
who can't keep them. Suppose I 
save the first brown dog we get 
and call you.” 

“White, you mean,” correct- 
ed Karen. 

The man put down his bucket 
and scratched his head. 

“Say,do you want a brown dog 
or a white one? Or do you want 
two dogs?” 

“Only one,” said Daddy very 
firmly. 

“Well, I'll let you know when 
either a white or a brown dog 
comes in,” said the man. 

There was nothing for them to 
do but to go home. So off they 
went. (Continued on page 67) 
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Margie Made a Kite 


LUCRETIA PENNY 


arate looked at her father across the 

heap of crumpled paper and broken 
kite sticks on the table before her. “Any kite 
I'd make would have to be named “The Fall- 
ing Flop’ or ‘No Go’ or something like that,” 
she sighed in discouragement. 

“Margie,” her father said, “you're a good 
gardener and a good reader and a good friend. 
You have more good points than I've time to 
tell, but you just aren't a kite carpenter. I 
know just how it is. I have fingers that are 
all thumbs, too.” 

“Daddy, you're nice and I like you,” said 
Margie. 

“See what I mean?” her father said. “J 
can't make kites, but vou like me anyway.” 

“But, Daddy,” Margie went on to explain, 
“I was sure I could make some sort of kite. 
I'm not interested in winning the prize. I just 
didn’t want to be the only one who hadn't 
made a kite. I don’t want to go along just 
to watch!” 

“Well, if vou think of anything I could do 
to help, father said. 
“Meanwhile, I'll read my book.” 

“I honestly think [ll have to give up,” 
“I've tried and tried, but 


just call me,” her 


Margie decided. 
each kite | make looks worse than the one 
before. Harold and Susan made fine kites, 
and so did Judith and Alan. They are all 
better than I could make, and they didn't 
have as much trouble as I've had. I helped 
them find names for theirs, and they've all 
tried to tell me how to make my kite better, 
but it doesn’t do any good.” 

Her father looked up from his book. “But 
you can have fun seeing someone else win. 
Not evervone can do that,” he said. 

Margie began to fold up the crumpled pa- 
pers. Then suddenly she had an idea. She 
put the pattern down once more and cut out 
another kite cover. She would make a kite, 
but it would be a different kind, and she 
would keep it a secret until next Saturday, the 
dav for the children in her block to fly their 
kites from Mr. Andrew's hill. 

Every year in March Mr. Andrew asked 
groups of children to come to a high hill on 
the outside of town to fly kites. He gave a 
prize for the kite that flew the highest ea h 
day, and at the end of the month there was a 
prize for the best-made kite. 

Early the following Saturday afternoon 
Mr. Andrew was seated on a camp stool at 
the top of his hill when the five children came 
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with the kites they had made. He was glad 
to see them. “Fine kite weather,” he said. 
“Let’s see the kites you are going to fly this 
afternoon.” 

First he examined Alan's kite. It was neat 
and sturdy, and on it Alan had printed 
“Eager Eagle” very carefully with a red cray- 
on. (Margie had helped think of the name. 
Then Mr. Andrew looked at Judith’s kite. It 
was quite large and the name on it was 
“Judy's Climber.” Susan's kite was “The 
Margie had helped name 
And Harold's kite had “Just 
Harold's” painted across it. 

Mr. Andrew looked pleased. Then he 
handed back Harold's kite and reached for 
Margie’s. Margie had been careful to keep 
one side of her kite turned so the others 
couldn't see what was printed on it. 


Cloud Explorer.” 
that one, too. 


Treasure on a Hilltop 


ANNIE LAURIE VON TUNGELN 


IM CUSTER Was Overcome with curiosity as 

he drove home from Calumet with the 
mail and a few groceries. At the little post 
office there had been three letters for the 
Custers—one with a Kansas postmark, one 
from the old home in Illinois, and the mys- 
terious one which was fairly burning a hole 
in Jim’s pocket right now! 

As the team walked along slowly, he took 
the letter out for another look. ‘There in big, 
bold handwriting was the unusual address, 
“The Custer Kids, South of Town, Calumet, 
Oklahoma.” The letter had been mailed that 
very morning, and oddly enough, was post- 
marked Calumet. Now, why on earth should 
anyone be writing from Calumet? 

When Jim reached the little sod house 
where he lived, he hastily tied the horses to 
the hitching post and ran into the house call- 
ing excitedly, “Bill, Mary, Joyce, a letter! A 
letter addressed to all of us!” 

“Oh, hurry!” the others shouted eagerly. 
“Let's open it right away.” 

Jim quickly tore open the envelope and 
pulled out a dirty sheet of paper on which 
was scrawled in the same bold handwriting 
which adorned the envelope this puzzling 
message: “I’ve left my claim for good. In 
my shanty you will find a treasure. Jed 


Stories or 


Mr. Andrew smiled as he read what was 
printed on Margie’s kite, and then he read 
it aloud. 
Hurrah for Susan! 
Hurrah for Alan! 
Hurrah for Judith! 

Hurrah for Harold! 

Hurrah for Mr. Andrew! 
Some kites fly. 

Some kites don’t. 

This one crawls. 

But fly it won't. 

It is “The Crawling Wonder.” 

Susan and Alan and Judith and Harold all 
laughed, and there was a lively twinkle in 
Mr. Andrew's eye. He winked at Margie be- 
fore he began to whisper something to the 
other children. Then they all sang out, “Hur- 
rah for Margie! Hurrah for “The Crawling 
Wonder.’ 

“IT am so glad you brought your kite,” said 
Mr. Andrew to Margie. “Not everyone can 
win. And what is more important, not every- 
one can lose cheerfully. I'm glad you came 
to the hill today.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Andrew,” Margié said. 
“I'm glad I came, too.” 

Margie was very happy. “I'm going to 
keep “The Crawling Wonder’ forever. It 
isn't such a bad kite after all,’ she thought, as 
she watched the others with Mr. Andrew. 


James. P.S. This treasure is not for lazy 
folks, or for folks without patience, either.” 

The four children looked at one another in 
amazement. 

“What on earth does it mean?” Bill asked. 

“You tell me,” Mary replied. 

“One thing I do know,” Jim said in a busi- 
nesslike way, “it’s up to the Custers to find 
out, for if there's any treasure around Jed 
James's place, I'd like to know about it.” 

They all laughed. 

The next morning Jim and Bill asked Dad 
almost in the same breath, “May we look for 
the treasure today?” 

“If you'll be careful, you may go,” their 
father consented. 

“I'd like to go, too,” Mary said. 

“You girls better stay at home,” Bill re- 
plied. “We'll bring each of you a fourth of 
the treasure.” 
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“Please take us along,” Joyce begged her 
two older brothers. 

Little Joyce’s pleading eyes were hard to 
resist. “Well, all right,”’ Jim consented, “pro- 
vided you girls won’t squawk if we kill a 
rattlesnake or two.” 

“We won't say a word,” Mary promised, 
laughingly mocking Jim’s important big- 
brother manner, “even if you have to kill 
a boa constrictor.” 

Taking some lunch, the four set out im- 
mediately after breakfast for the abandoned 
claim of Jed James. (Continued on page 73) 


Bieyele School 


VERA LUND PRAAST 


ETERMINATION glinted in MacGregor 

Montgomery's left eye, which was the 

only one that showed through the bandages, 

and his chin was firmly set, as he wheeled a 
battered bicycle out of the garage. 

Mac removed the flat front tire and im- 
mersed the tube in a tub of water. Bubbles 
showed the whereabouts of several leaks. Pete 
Gallatin from next door came over to watch, 
his freckled face beaming. 

“Hi, Pete,” Mac answered Pete's greeting. 
He opened the tire-patching kit and began to 
take out the materials. 

“I'm glad you've decided to come to Bi- 
cycle School tonight after all,” approved Pete. 
His red hair seemed to stand straight up with 
enthusiasm. 

“Whoever told you I was going to Bicycle 
School?” snorted Mac, expertly cutting a tire 
patch. 

“Isn't that why you're fixing your bike?” 
demanded Pete. 

Mac looked straight at his friend. “The 
reason I’m fixing the tire on this wreck is just 
so it'll be in good enough shape so I can drag 
it down to Blue’s secondhand store and sell 
it today!” 

“Sell it!’ howled Pete with the freedom 
of an old friend. Little Nancy, Mac’s sister, 
riding her tricycle bumpily over some boards 
she had arranged on the walk, turned her 
curly head in Pete’s direction, wondering what 
all the excitement was about. “Just because 
you had that accident last week you want 
to quit riding a bicycle. Why, I'd never sell 
mine,” Pete added, with a fond look at the 
nondescript wheel that was leaning against 
his house. 

“It would cost more than it’s worth to 
repair this,’ said Mac. “Mudguard’s bent, 
spokes broken, brake no good— Anyhow, 
I'm sick of bicycles,” and he eyed the scrapes 
and scars on his hands and arms and felt the 
bandages on his face. 

“At Bicycle School they're going to teach 
us how to fix—” began Pete, but just then, to 


And Upper rAdes 


Mac’s intense relief, Pete was called home to 
lunch. He departed, mumbling, “Stubborn 
mule, can’t talk sense to him at all—” 

Mac didn’t say anything. He guessed he 
knew when he was doing the right thing. Bi- 
cycles were dangerous. He pumped up the 
tire. Maybe Pete would not have felt so smart 
if the accident had happened to him instead 
of to Mac! 

Defective brakes on his bicycle had been 
to blame. Mac had been coasting down the 
long graveled hill past Jens Nelson’s ranch. 
He had worked for Mr. Nelson last summer 
in haying, and the rancher had been very 
kind to him. 

Suddenly Mac had seen a team of horses 
drawing a load of hay pull into the road in 
front of him. Simultaneously Mac realized 
that his brakes would not hold and that the 
team was Mr. Nelson’s most skittish team of 
horses, likely to run away, upset the load of 
hay, and even injure friendly Mr. Nelson 
if he got close to them on his fast-moving 
wheel. 

So Mac had turned his bicycle off the 
road into the tangle of grass and weeds 
growing alongside. He had hit an unseen 


rock, lost contrel, and collided with a 
fencepost. 
Mr. Nelson had hurried over, and loaded 


the battered boy and (Continued on page 75) 


Amateur Easter Bunnies 


ILA FUNDERBURGH 


RRRR!” shivered Lois, shoving both hands 
B into her pockets as she and her brother 
Mike started home from school. “It feels 
more like Christmas than Easter!” 

“The Easter bunny will get chilblains mak- 
ing his rounds this year!” laughed Mike. 

“Sometimes,” said Lois, “I’m sorry we have 
outgrown the Easter bunny and Easter bas- 
kets. They were such fun.” 

“T used to like the Easter-egg hunts,” said 
Mike. “But somehow a candy egg just 
doesn’t excite me much anymore.” 

“I wish there were something special and 
different we could de to celebrate Easter this 
year,” said Lois after a moment. 

They were passing a tiny white house just 
then. A little gray-haired woman wrapped 
in a shawl was in the garden, poking about 
with a rake. When she saw the children, she 
waved at them. 

“Hi, Miss Eliza,” called Mike. 

“Hello,” called Lois. 

“It won't be long now,” said Mike, making 
motions of picking and smclling flowers. 
Miss Eliza smiled and nodded. 

“Mike!” exclaimed Lois when they had 
passed Miss Eliza’s house. “I know what 
would be fun to do for Easter! Let's fix up 


laughed Mike. 
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an Easter basket with nice things and tie it to 
Miss Eliza’s doorknob.” 

“Not a bad thought,” agreed Mike. “She 
won't have any idea who did it. That would 
be fun.” 

“She's all alone,” went on Lois, “and I'm 
sure she'd be pleased.” 

“And why couldn't I fix one for Mr. Jeff?” 
suggested Mike. “He lives all alone, too. 
And old Mr. and Mrs. Archer!” 

“That would be nice,” said Lois enthusi- 
astically. “Let's list all of the lonely old folks 
we know and fix Easter baskets for them. We 
can take the baskets after dark and tie them 
to their doorknobs so they'll find them Easter 
morning.” 

“Amateur Easter bunnies! That's us!” 

“Let’s hurry home and tell Mother about 
it,” said Lois. 

Mother thought it was a fine idea. “I'll 
make cookies,” she promised. “You can fill 
in with them.” (Continued on page 72) 
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THE KINDERGARTEN 
CHILD 


Our Visit to the Hatchery 


Nellie Lorayne Reger 


Kindergarten Teacher, Lincoln-Roosevelt School, 
City, lowa 


FARNING how chickens are 
hatched and visiting a hatch- 
ery provided the children in my 
kindergarten class with the in- 
centive for carrying on one of our 
most interesting and successful 
units. Since chickens are such an 
important source of our food sup- 
ply, the subject is closely related 
to the daily life of the child. 


OBJECTIVES 


1. To enlarge the child’s expe- 
rience by extending it from home 
and school to the community. 

2. To help the child appreciate 
the service of others and to under- 
stand the interdependence of peo- 
ple in a community. 

3. To help build habits of cour- 
tesy and respect for others. 

4. To provide experience in 
planning and working together. 

5. To help the child grow in the 
ability to notice his surroundings. 

6. To provide meaningful expe- 
riences that create a desire to 
communicate ideas. 

7. To build good speech habits. 


APPROACH 


We discussed the signs of spring 

flowers, grass, baby animals, 
chickens, birds—and listened to 
spring stories and poems. 

We also saw a movie, “Spring 
on the Farm,” which was ob- 
tained from Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films, Inc., Wilmette, TI. 


PROCEDURE 


Many discussions relating to 
farm activities were carried on 
after we saw the movie. The chil- 
dren learned that farmers start 
new farm work in the spring 

Jean, one of the children in the 
class, had moved to a farm. She 
told the class about some baby 
chicks which her father bought 
from a chicken hatchery. The 
children wanted to know what 
a chicken hatchery was, so we 
planned to visit one. 

We discussed what plans we 
should make for our trip. (Write 
a letter to Mr. Graves to ask per- 
mission to visit his hatchery and 
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to find out when it would be con- 
venient for him to have us. 

We talked over what we would 
like to find out during our visit. 
The pupils suggested things they 
would like to see or learn, and 
these were listed on a chart. We 
planned to take our list with us 
so we could check up to see 
whether all our questions had 
been answered before we left the 
hatchery. 

We decided that if the children 
wished, they might purchase some 
chickens to bring to school. Then 
they could care for them in the 
classroom. 

The following points were also 
discussed, 

1. What else do we need to plan 
before we start? (How we will 
act on the way and while we are 
there. 

2. On the way, what shall we 
remember? (To stay in a group 
and cross streets carefully after 
looking both ways for cars.) 


Kent Photo 


3. When we get to the hatchery 
what shall we do? (Send some- 
one to the office to ask whether 
Mr. Graves is ready to show us 
the hatchery and tell us about his 
work. ) 

4. While Mr. Graves is telling 
us about the hatchery what do we 
To listen 
politely and not interrupt. 

5. If he has not answered all 
our questions, may we ask him 
later? (Yes, but be sure that the 
questions are clear and that the 
ones who ask speak plainly. 

6. When we leave, what shall 
we say to him? (“Thank you, 
Mr. Graves. We have had a very 
nice time.” ) 


INFORMATION ACQUIRED 


1. An incubator is a big ma- 
chinelike box where the air is kept 
warm and slightly moist. 

2. Many eggs can be put into 
an incubator—about 65,000 in the 


incubator we saw. 


need to remember? 


3. The incubation period is 21 
days for chicken eggs and 30 days 
for turkey eggs. 

4. In order to find out which 
will hatch, the eggs are examined 
by holding them up: to a strong 
light. (Eggs that will not hatch 
appear clear and translucent. 

5. Some of the hatched chickens 
will be sold for meat; some will 
lay more eggs. 

6. Fresh eggs must be sold right 
away. 

7. Powdered eggs have the mois- 
ture removed. ‘They will keep a 
long time. 


Kent Photo 


8. Powdered eggs are used in 
baking and for shipment overseas. 


EVALUATING THE UNIT 


In evaluating the unit with 
the children we talked about the 
things we enjoyed most or thought 
most interesting. Every child was 
given a chance to state his reac- 
tion. We also checked to see 
whether all our questions had 
been answered during our visit. 


CULMINATING ACTIVITY 


We decided to draw pictures 
and make a movie of our trip so 
we could share our activity with 
our mothers. Each child chose the 
part for which he was to be re- 
sponsible. When the pictures 
were completed and arranged in 
proper sequence, the children 
told stories to go with them. 


OUTCOMES 


A. Better attitudes. 

1. Increased appreciation for 
the work of others. 

2. Realization of the interde- 
pendence of groups. 

B. Improi ed habits. 

1. Making a plan before doing 
work. 

2. Working co-operatively. 

3. Sharing ideas by means of 
words and pictures. 

Increased skills. 

1. Numbering and labeling pic- 
tures. 

2. Arranging pictures in se- 
quence. 

3. Expressing thoughts clearly 
in words and in original pictures. 


The children were impressed by the fact that all the little drawers in the hatchery were full of eggs that soon weuld 


be chicks; but for sheer delight nothing could take the place of live baby turkeys to be observed at close range! 
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THE SLOW-LEARNING 
CHILD 


Games, an Education for Living 


Mary North 


Teacher of Exceptional Children, Horace Day School, 
New Haven, Connecticut 


ANY games that are consid- 
M ered parlor games can be 
effectively employed in the class- 
room as teaching devices. The 
game Monopoly gives children 
much enjoyment, while it exposes 
them to the elements of arithme- 
tic, and provides an opportunity 
for teaching classroom civics and 
for practicing language arts. Les- 
sons in leadership that are im- 
portant to everyday living are also 
experienced. 

There are many valuable learn- 
ing situations in this game. If you 
have ever played Monopoly, you 
will recall the counting experi- 
ences, such as distributing the 
right amount of money to each 
player. The “banker,” who is 
elected by popular vote, must dis- 
tribute to each player bills of var- 
ious denominations. He has to 
know how to make change and 
be able to recognize monetary val- 
ues. Each piayer gains valuable 
experiences as he checks the bills 
he receives from the banker and 
arranges them in proper order. 

I have found this game a great 
challenge to my group of excep- 
tional children. For example, the 
mental process involved when the 
dice are thrown has a stimulating 
influence. The player must recog- 
nize in an instant the number 
of dots on each of the dice and 
quickly add them together. Then 
he must count out this number on 


the board and advance his token 
the number of spaces designated 
by the dice throw. 

The many directions printed on 
the board and on the individual 
cards provide the motivation for 
reading activities and also present 
an opportunity for some critical 
thinking. It is amazing to ob- 
serve the effort the slowest child 
will make to read these directions. 
This is the time in the game when 
the older child develops a feeling 
of importance as he shares his 
knowledge with a slower child. 

Opportunities for conversation 
are plentiful. Children have a 
chance to discuss the values of the 
real-estate groups, and they soon 
learn which real estate pays the 
highest rent and is most desirable. 
It is interesting to note how words 
which had no meaning to the chil- 
dren a few weeks before are soon 
understood and used freely dur- 
ing the conversations. The word 
mortgage is an illustration. The 
pupils learn that in everyday life 
one can go to the bank to obtain 
a mortgage if help is needed in 
buying a home. 

In my classroom one valuable 
contribution introduced to 
the game by the boys and girls 
The first time that 
we played, one or two children 
brought their arithmetic pads to 
the game table so they could 
count and record their money at 


was 


themselves. 


Monopoly offers valuable learning situations in reading, arithmetic, and 
language, and gives children a chance to work out good behavior patterns. 


‘ 
The spots on the dominoes have acquired a definite meaning for 


these slow learners. 


They can match them and complete a game. 


Playing checkers calls for concentration and real think. 
ing, as well as offering practice in good sportsmanship. 


the end of the game. Now all 
members of the class keep ac- 
count of their winnings in small 
notebooks. They have found out 
how necessary it is to be able to 
subtract as well as to add when 
recording their transactions. They 
frequently go to the blackboard 
and write down sums and com- 
pare their own with others in the 
group to see who has made the 
most profit for the day. 

In making their own rules to 
be followed during the game, the 
children have an experience that 
is a fine preparation for living. 
When the players became very 
noisy one day, the group decided 
on a fine of five dollars for future 
offenders. The games have been 
conducted in a more orderly man- 
ner since this occasion. During 
the game, the banker has the 
privilege of distributing the mon- 
ey thus collected to other play- 
ers who are conducting themselves 
properly. Through self- 
directed procedures the children 
learn to give and take and to be 
good losers. 

There are other group games 
through which we have achieved 
good classroom spirit. One of 
these is checkers. This game is 
a great challenge to the slow- 
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learning child and gives him an 
opportunity to do some real think- 
ing. When a boy or girl has won 
two out of three games played 
with any one opponent, he has an 
opportunity to write his name on 
a wall chart which bears the 
names of our game champions. 

Another game that is fun for 
the younger members of our 
group is dominoes, Children who 
had no interest in dominoes, ex- 
cept to use them for building 
blocks, have acquired a liking for 
the game because, through the 
experience of throwing the dice 
in Monopoly, they have become 
familiar with counting dots in a 
group, the dominoes 
have a definite meaning. They 
have recently learned to match 
like dominoes and complete a 
game. They are quite proud of 
the fact that the older members 
of the group now choose them for 
partners, 

Games of this sort have a spe- 
cial place in the classroom, as they 
give each child an opportunity to 
vote for leaders, to help make 
rules for better living, to practice 
getting along with others, and to 
feel important among his class- 
mates, and in the community 
within which he lives. 


and now 
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in our 


HE best way to teach democracy 
schools is by creating situations that en- 


way. 


able children to learn in a democratic 
The chief underlying objective when planning 
a unit for boys and girls is to teach them to 
work harmoniously together, respecting one 
another's rights and opinions. 

A unit of study should also make provision 
for developing each child’s thinking processes, 
responsibility, initiative, originality, and his 
ability to apply the knowledge and skills which 
he has acquired in school in order to solve 


his everyday problems. 


HOW THE UNIT ORIGINATED 


\ unit that provided for many of the above 
essentials was the outgrowth of a discussion 


during which a seventh-grade class offered 
ideas that would help make them more con- 
scious of good English usage. A Journal Club, 
as a means to this end, was the idea most 
enthusiastically favored by the majority of the 
class. 


After 


the original idea of a Journal Club was elab- 


some further discussion, however, 


orated upon considerably. Some members of 
the felt that an activity of 
should have a two-fold purpose. 
erally agreed that a journal published monthly 
would not only help the pupils improve their 
English but would also provide them with an 


class this type 


It was gen- 


excellent opportunity to find out about run- 
ning a newspaper business. 
THE BUSINESS ANGLE 

This amendment to the original idea ne- 
cessitated extensive planning. The question 
of financing a business enterprise was the first 
to be considered. How do people in the real 
business world raise enough money to start a 
business? 

Through research and asking questions at 
home, the children learned that it is custo- 
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mary for businessmen to invite peo- 
ple with available cash to buy 
shares in what seems to be a prom- 
ising business. ‘Thus it came, about 
that stock in the newspaper busi- 
ness was issued at ten cents a share. 
Each member of the class became 
a stockholder. 

They were duly impressed with 
the idea that this 
ment had either strong growth po- 
tentialities if the business was well 


initial invest- 


conducted or considerable depre- 
ciation possibilities through mismanagement. 
Since their own dimes were at stake, they 
were espec ially eager to make the business 
venture a success, and so were ac utely con- 
scious that untiring effort and co-operation on 
the part of every stockholder were essential 


to bring about that success. 
JOURNAL STAFF AND DUTIES 


Steps were taken to organize the staff of 
workers needed to conduct such a project. 

Insofar as it was possible the children were 
encouraged to volunteer their services to the 
department for which they felt best qualified. 
This provided for individual differences. 

One period was devoted ex« lusively to de- 
fining the duties of each department and 
each staff member. 

The Editorial Department was to write a 
monthly editorial on some timely topic and 
to edit all manuscripts submitted to the de- 
partment. Accepted manuscripts were to be 
submitted to the teacher who would type ditto 
sheets for the printing department. 

The Art Department was to plan 
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of in the school building were offered for 
sale in the immediate neighborhood. 

The Advertising Manager was to solicit 
advertisements from merchants in the neigh- 
borhood. 

The Printing Staff was to keep on hand an 
adequate supply of newsprint discarded by a 
local newspaper concern. This paper was to 
be cut down to the specified dimensions. An- 
other function of this department was to 
“print” 
pages of the paper in the correct order. 

The Health Editor was to edit a series of 
articles to develop better health habits among 
subscribers. 


duplicate ), assemble, and staple the 


News and Sports Reporters were to report 
any incident or game of general interest oc- 
curring in the school area, write it up, and 
submit it to the editor for approval. The ac- 
ceptance of any “scoop” was left entirely to 
the discretion of the editor. 

The Business Manager handled all money 
matters. The price rate for ads wasestablished 
in his department. One-inch nonillustrated 
ads sold for five cents, small illustrated ads 
were twenty-five cents, and a full-page illus- 
trated ad sold for one dollar. The price of 
the paper was set at five cents. 


PRODUCTION AND PROFIT 


Once the group had a clear understand- 
ing of their specific duties, the work pro- 
ceeded with the precision of clockwork. Great 
emphasis was put on punctuality; they never 
failed to have their publication ready on the 
second Monday of cach month—the deadline 


set by themselves Continued on page 69 


an appropriate cover design for 
each month, plan sketches for il- 
lustrated ads, and devise sketches 
for any other department recom- 
mended by the editor. They could 
solicit the aid of any 


ber for coloring the cover of the 


class mem- 


journal. 

The Research Staff was to make 
a more complete study of topics 
brought up in 
and write comprehensive articles 
about them. 

The Circulation Manager was te 
see that the papers were distrib- 
uted punctually to their various 
other classrooms in the 


class discussion 


agencies 


school). Those copies not disposed 


SPRING CLEANING—An Editorial 


March 21 is the first day of 
spring! Everyone is looking 
toward this day, particularly 
after the hard winter we have 
had. It is during the spring 
that people clean their yards 
and do their house cleaning. 

While we are at this job of 
cleaning it is a good idea to 
clean our minds-freshen them 
up with new thoughts and ideas. 
Spring is the time of the year 
when the mind should realize 
the opportunities life holds 
for us.-—Marie Di Piro 
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Kaster Song 


Author Unknown Music by Regina Caulfield 
Allegretto 


1. The chick-en told the rab-bit, And the rab-bit told the hen, That East - er - time was com-ing, But he 
2. One day a lit - tle green shoot Came peep - ing through the ground, And all the ducks and chickens And 
3. The rab-bits thought a tu - lip, In gold or ros - y hue, Would lift its head in fra-grance To 


a: 

+ 


did-n’t know just when. The bujbsfor all the flow-ers Were plant-ed in a row, ip 
rab-bits gath - ered round. They tried to guess which flow - ers Would bloom for East - er Day, And the i 
But the ducks were quite strong-mind-ed And said_they sure - ly knew It would 


TT 


all the ducks and chick - ens Watched there to see them grow. 
chick - ens guessed a lil - y Would bloom to nod and sway. 4. And so on East - ter morn - ing They 


be a __ yel-low daf -fo-dil That be on view. 
—r (p) 
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{ gath-ered round a + bout To watch the bud - ded flow-ers Slow-ly bloom - ing out, And as the leaves wi ete 
Faster 

i 
fold-ed, The ducks showed their de - light. It was a love-ly daf-fo-dil And they had guessed it right! 


Your Poetry Page 


MARCH 
Sara Henderson Hay 


One of these windy mornings 

Janie and I will go 

Over the dingy meadow, 

Over the crusty snow, 

Down to the woods where the 
pines grow tall 

And the rabbits hide by the old 
stone wall. 

We'll look for a sheltered 
hollow 

Under some spreading tree, 


ELEVATORS 
Clara Lundie Askew 


Elevators are curious things, 
They don’t have wheels, 

They don’t have wings. 

But they go up, 

And they go down, 

And stop on the way 

With hardly a sound! 

Riding upward is such fun 

I barely keep from squealing, 

But riding down—my tummy has 


AN AWFUL SINKY FEELING! 


IN MARCH 
William Wordsworth 


Like an army defeated 

The Snow hath retreated, 
And now doth fare ill 

On the top of the bare hill; 
The plowboy is whooping 


anon—anon,; 


There’s joy in the mountains; 


There's life in the fountains; 
Small clouds are sailing; 
Blue sky prevailing; 

The rain is over and gone. 


MAPLE-SUGAR TIME 
Maude Wood Henry 


“Pitter-patter-pat,” 
Sugar-time again; 

With elfin din 

The sap drops in 
The pails like summer rain. 


“Drippety-drip-drip,” 
It is a pleasant sound 

A note of cheer 

Though March is drear 
And snow is on the ground. 


Buckets brimming full, 
Off the children tramp: 
With hasty feet 
On errand sweet, 
Bound for the sugar camp. 


Hear the kettles boil, 
Seethe and foam by turn; 


And there, in the leaf-brown 
darkness, 

The deep, soft-breathing darkness, 

The magic, magic darkness, 

What do you think we'll see! 


The slender blade of a jonquil 

Thrusting out of the mold 

Though ice is still on the river 

And the clear, bright air is 
cold— 

But Janie and I are both aware 

Of why it’s standing so boldly 
there: 

For it’s a promise of April 

The Lady of Spring designed 

And planted there on purpose, 

On special, special purpose, 

On most particular purpose, 

For Janie and me to find! 


KITES 
Grace Noll Crowell 


Climbing their silvery cords to the 
sky 

The bright kites go. 

Windy the hill where bare brown feet 

Run to and fro. 

Gaily the winged ships sail and sail, 

Riding the gale. 


Windy the hills of a thousand springs 

In a thousand lands. 

Boys forever with high bright kites 

Tugging their hands— 

Tugging the hearts of those who 
know 

How swift years go. 


Upward, skyward, the strings un- 
reel, 

Silvered with sun. 

Over the brilliant blowing grass 

The young boys run— 

Watching—watching that thing of 
light: 

A flying kite. 


THERE ONCE WAS A PUFFIN 
Florence Page Jaques 


Oh, there once was a Puffin, 
Just the shape of a muffin, 
And he lived on an island 
In the bright blue sea! 


He ate little fishes, 

That were most delicious, 
And he had them for supper 
And he had them for tea. 


But this poor little Puffin, 
He couldn't play nothin’, 
For he hadn't anybody 
To play with at all. 


UMBRELLAS 
Mildred Shacklett 


In March-time’s blowy 
weather 

I find it oh! So hard 

To carry Dad’s umbrella 


Even through the yard. 


It wants to turn wrongside 
out, 

Not caring if it shows 

Its funny, skinny ribs 

And lack of underclothes! 


It’s different from a para- 
chute 

Which brings one to the 
ground, 

It tries to take me up, up, 


up, 
And whirl me ali around! 


So he sat on his island, 

And he cried for a while, and 
He felt very lonely, 

And he felt very smali. 


Then along came the fishes, 
And they said, “If you wishes, 


You can have us for playmates, 


Instead of for tea!” 


So now they play together, 
In all sorts of weather, 

And the Puffin eats pancakes, 
Like you and me. 


WINDS A-BLOWING 
May Justus 


The North Wind is a beggar 
Who shudders at the cold. 
The South Wind is a sailor 
With pockets full of gold. 
The East Wind is a gypsy 
With saucy cap and feather. 
The West Wind is a wizard 
Who conjures wicked weather. 


The Winter Wind’s a giant 
As grumpy as a bear. 

The Summer Wind's a lady 
With flowers in her hair. 

The Autumn Wind’s an old man 
As touchy as a thistle. 

The Spring Wind is a gay lad 
Who blows a silver whistle. 


*Twill sugar soon! 
Where is the spoon? 
It must not stick or burn. 


Scalloped sugar cakes, 
Each in a patty-pan; 
No child in town 
Can boil sap down 
As country children can. 


Permission to reprint these poems has 
been obtained from the following: the 
author, for “Elevators” from Dewdrops, 
a David C. Cook publication; Child Life, 
for “There Once Was a Puffin”; the au- 
thor, for “Maple-Sugar Time”; the au- 
thor, for “Kites”; the author, for “Um- 
brellas”; Story Parade, Inc., for “Winds 
A-Blowing,” copyright 1950; J. B. Lip- 
ay Co., for “I Know a Pussy” from 
"or Days and Days, copyright 1919. The 

m “March” was reprinted from the 

k For a Child (Westminster Press). 


I KNOW A PUSSY 
Annette Wynne 


I know a pussy soft as silk 

That never lapped a sup of milk, 
Nor washed his paw with kitten glee 
My pussy lives high in a tree! 


He has a thousand sisters, brothers, 

Aunts, uncles, cousins, and some 
others; 

They do not run about the house 

Nor try to catch a single mouse. 


They listen when the wind goes by, 
And gaze up at the big round sky, 
They've nothing else to do, you see, 
They’re pussy willows in a tree. 
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The the Wind 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
Marilyn Martin 


CHARACTERS 


MOTHER 
Jim—Seven years old. 
Tom—Six years old. 

sow—Four years old. 

OTHER CHILDREN—Any number, 


CosTt Mes 


Mother wears an older girl's cotton 
dress that is rather long, and an apron. 
The boys wear school clothes and out- 
door jackets. Other Children wear 
wraps. Wind wears a billowing gray 
cambric costume. 


Serrine 


Scene 1A kitchen. There is an 
ironing beard and a table on which a 
bow! of apples and a plate of cookies 
are set out. 

Scene 2.—Outdoors. At one side of 
the stage is a pond made of blue paper 
surrounded by low shrubs. The back- 
drop may show bare trees, or cutouts of 

' 1 against a plain 
blue background. Branches of real trees 
set in tubs of sand are appropriate. 


Scene 


Mother is ironing. She glances 
occasionally from the clock to the 
window. Suddenly there is the 
sound of boys’ voices and a scuf- 
Aine of feet. Jim, Tom, and Joe 
rush in with a breathless “Hi, 
Mom!” Little Joe throws his arms 
around his mother. 

MOTHER— Hello, boys. How was 
school today? 

jyim—O.K., Mom. Got any- 
thing to eat? 

moTHER- You'll find some ap- 
ples and cookies over on the ta- 
ble. Don't spend too much time 
eating, though. There are some 
jobs I'd like to have you do. 

tom—Aw, gee, Mom! This 
afternoon? 

moTHEeR— Well, what's the mat- 
ter with this afternoon? 

tom—I wanted to try out my 
new kite. 

jyim—And I wanted to try mine, 
too. The wind is just right. 


jor—And I wanted to sail my 
little boat today. 

MOTHER—But I need someone 
to go to the store for me. The 
trash should be carried out, and 
the yard should be cleaned up. 

jim-—Aw, Mom. Do we have 
to do all that? 

MOTHER Well, you don’t ex- 
actly have to, but I should think 

tTom-—-Some other time, Mom. 

jim-—Come on, Tom. Let’s get 
our kites. 

yore—And I'll get my sailboat. 

Boys get toys, stuff apples in 
their pockets, and go out munch- 
ing cookies. They call good-by 
to their mother as they leave. 

MOTHER—Good-by, boys. Don’t 
stay too long. Joe, be careful not 
to get wet while you are sailing 

Remember it isn’t 
It is early spring and 


vour boat. 
summer. 
you might catch a bad cold. 
jor (calling) —Tll remember. 
JIM also ¢ alling We'll watch 
him. So long, Mom! 


Scene 2 


Jim, Tom, and Joe are at- 
tempting to fly kites and sail 
boats. Other Children have joined 
them. Some are playing baseball 
and marbles; others are jumping 
rope. Most of them are having a 
happy, boisterous time, but the 
boys who are trying to fly kites 
and sail boats are thoroughly dis- 
gusted. 

The wind blows hard all 
dav long until we have a chance 
to get out with our kites. ‘Then it 
wouldn't blow for anything. 

jim—We might as well do 


something else, fellows. Come on, 
Joe. You can’t sail your boat 
when there isn’t any wind. 
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tom—Wait a minute. Look at 
those trees over there, Jim. 

those branches are 
Maybe 


we're going to have some fun aft- 


swaving, arent they? 


er all. 

Wind comes in. With arms 
outflung, he rushes in and out 
among the children whistling as 
he goes. 

Oooh, oooooh, ! 
Jim and Tom grab kites and 
start to run with them. 
WIND 
Oooh, oooooh, ooh, oooooh ! 
Lazy boys must play with toys, 
But I have work to do. 
rom—Listen! Ithought I heard 
the wind say something. 
jim—Say something! Have 
you gone crazy, Tom? 
WIND 
Oooh, oooooh, ooh, oooooh! 
Lazy boys must play with toys, 
But I have work to do. 
yim—lI heard that, too. What 
do you think of that?) The wind 
is telling us that he works. 


WIND— 
Oooh, oooooh, ooh, ooo00h ! 
I do, I do, I do! 
Tom—Quit kidding us. What 
kind of work could wind do? 
winp— What do you see on that 
line down there in the yard? 
tom—That’s Mother's washing. 
WIND 
And who is it that blows and 
blows 
To dry your clothes, to dry your 
clothes? 
tom—The wind, of course. I 
guess that is one kind of work you 
do. 
WIND 
And what do you see up there in 
the sky 
So high, so high, so high? 
jim—It’s an airplane towing a 
glider. Look! Now the glider’s 
free. 
winp—What do you suppose 
makes it come down that way? 
yjium—You do. I guess a glider 
wouldn't be much good without 
the wind. (Continued on page 74) 
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The Green Elues’ Ball 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


Laura Feder 


CHARACTERS 


ANNOUNCER MESSENCER 


GREEN FAIRIES 


Ivy EMERALD 

JADE FERN 
WHITE FAIRIES 

WorRY BLANCHE 

LiLy CRYSTAL 


nino — Also FIRST ELF. 
crocts—Alse SECOND ELF. 
Also THIRD ELF, 
macician— Also KING. 


OTHER ELVES AND FArRIES— Any number, 


(osTUMES 
see Production Note at end of play. 
SETTING 


The forest in early spring. Bare twigs 
and branches and patehes of cotton 
snow are here and there. The third 
act requires a house made of cardboard 
with a from door that can be opened, 


ANNOUNCER | before curtain)— 
“Tis said that jolly Ireland 
Is steeped in fairy lore, 
So we are having a little play 
With fairy folk galore. 


Act I 


MESSENGER (blows fanfare)— 

Hear ye, hear ye. Come one and 
all! 

"Tis time for the great St. 
Ball; 

But if at the ball you would be 
seen, 

Remember the wearing of the 
green. 


Messenger exits right as White 
Fairies and Green Fairies hurry 
in from both sides of stage.) 

1vy—What is going on? 

yape—Haven't you heard? *Tis 
the eve of St. Patrick’s Day. The 
Green Elves are holding their an- 
nual ball. 

EMERALD—Are we invited? 

FERN~Certainly. Everyone is 
invited, but only those who wear 
green can go to the dance. 

ivy--That doesn’t bother me. I 
wear green al! the time. 

So do I. 

EMERALD And I do, too. 

FERN -I wear green, too. 

ivory But what about me? 

Lity--And me? 

BLANCHE And me? 

CRYSTAL—And me? 

Ivory —I should like so much to 
go to the ball, for ‘tis said that the 
King of the Elves will be there 
and that perhaps he will choose a 
bride. I am very beautiful. May- 
be if I were at the ball, he would 
choose me. 

uity—But I am very clever. 
Perhaps the King prefers clever- 
ness to beauty, so maybe he would 
choose me. 

BLANCHE—Perhaps he prefers 
wealth to either one. I have many 
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precious jewels, so perhaps he 
would choose me as his queen. 
crystaL—I have nothing. I 
am not beautiful clever or 
wealthy. I could not expect the 
King to choose me, but I should 
like to go to the ball. Isn't there 
some way we could get green 
dresses? 
1v¥—Why don’t you visit the 
Magician? He might help you? 
tvory— Oh, 
him at once. 
tity—Where does he live? 
yape—He lives in a little house 
at the edge of the forest, twenty 
yards from the giant oak. 
BLANCHE— Then let's be quick- 
ly on our way to see him. 
EMERALD Wait! First I must 
warn you that your trip may be 
for nothing. The Magician is a 
queer old fellow who makes mag- 
ic only for those whe please him. 
tvory—That doesn’t worry me. 


or 


yes. Let’s go to 


I please everyone. After he takes 
one look at my beauty, he will do 
anything for me. 

tity—And after he hears how 
clever J am, he will give me a 
hundred green dresses. 

BLANCHE—He will do more 
than that for me, for at his feet I 
shall lay diamonds and emeralds 
and rubies. 

tvory—Come! We must hurry! 

(The three White Fairies start 
to leave.) 

cRrYSTAL—Wait for me! 

tity—You! How do you ex- 
pect to please the magician? 

crystaLt—I don’t know, but I 
want to go along and try. 

BLANCHE— Well, then, hurry! 

(White Fairies exit quickly.) 


Act ll 


Bird is seen near center stage. 
Crocus, partly covered by blan- 
ket of cotton “snow,” is at left. 
White Fairies enter one by one 
from left side of stage and exit on 
right, so that they appear to be 
traveling through the forest. As 
one Fairy exits, another enters.) 


BIRD Please 
help me! 
Ivory (hardly stopping )—Don't 
bother me. I haven't time now. 
She exits.) 
BirD (calling to Lily 
oh, please help me! 
LILY (hurrying across stage ) 
Why should I take time to help 
you? I have more important bus- 
iness to attend to. 
pirp (to Blanche )—Help me, I 
beg you. I am weak and faint. 
BLANCHE--I can’t help you 
now. I'm ina hurry. 
(Blanche exits right as Crystal 
enters left.) 
pirp—Oh, dear! What shall I 
do? No one will help me. 
crystaL—I will help you, little 
bird. What can I do for you? 
BiRD—Would you please bring 
me some food? I have flown for 
miles and miles without anything 
to eat, and I am weak and faint. 
crystaL—How would you like 


calling to Ivory 


Please, 


a nice juicy worm? 
BiRD—Splendid ! 
CRYSTAL—Wait right here and 

I'll get one for you. (She runs off 

stage and returns at once with a 

pipe-cleaner “worm” which she 

gives to Bird, who pretends to eat 
it hungrily. 
BiRD--Thank you so much! 
cRYSTAL—You are welcome. 

Now, if you are all right, I must 

be on my way. I am going to see 

the Magician, and I am traveling 
with my friends. I expect they 
are already far ahead of me. 

Good-by. (She exits right and 

Bird hops off left. 
crocus (to Ivory, who enters 

left) —Please take my blanket off. 
tvory (looking around as she 

hurries across stage and exits 
right)—Blanket? I don’t 
see a blanket. 

I'm smothering! 

Won't you please help me? 
ity (glancing at Crocus and 

hurrying off stage )—Help you, in- 

I am on my way to see the 

(Continued on page 68) 


even 
CROCUS 


Lily. 


deed! 
Magician. 


The Fruited Plain 


AN ASSEMBLY PROGRAM FOR UPPER GRADES 
Edith M. Quick 


CHARACTERS 

WOMAN 
CHILDREN 
SOLOEST 


NARRATOR 
JOHNNY APPLESEED 
ANGEL 
Propuction 
For suggestions regarding costumes 
and setting, see end of play. 


W HEN presented in our school 
“The Fruited Plain” proved 
to be not only an impressive assem- 
bly program, but also a valuable 
educational project. Some thirty 
seventh-graders, still bewildered by 
having a different teacher for each 
subject, experienced in the produc- 
tion of this little play a sense of in- 
dividual and group integration in 
their new environment. 

Four weeks of preparation pro- 
vided opportunity for correlation 
with the regular curriculum at sev- 
eral points. The portrayal of pio- 
neer life became a part of the social- 
studies daily session with reports 
from the costuming and the stage- 
scenery committees. The words of 
the songs and the litany provided 
material for choral reading in class, 
and the instrumental music was 
given specialized attention by the 
band instructor. A very attractive 
stencil design for the program cover 
was the composite product of sev- 
eral pupils with artistic irtclinations, 
and the use of water colors and 
crayons in coloring the individual 
programs provided a medium of 
expression and co-operative experi- 
ence for every class member who 
had no other job. 

The building of the log cabin re- 
sulted in a changed attitude on the 
part of five or six boys who made 
the wonderful discovery that in 
school one is recognized for doing 
«ood work with the hands, and that 
not all praise is reserved for the 
classmates with high 1Q’s. 

The Narrator’s speeches could 
be given as a choral-reading selec- 
tion. ‘The musical numbers could 
be sung by a group instead of an 
individual. In fact, the entire pro- 
gram should be adjusted to the 
needs ol your class. 


THE PROGRAM 


( Sponsoring grade and the audi- 
ence recite the words of “ America 
the Beautiful” as a litany. The 
seventh-graders repeat the first 
four lines of each stanza and the 
audience begins with “America, 
America” and finishes the stanza. 
All sing the last stanza.) 


Prologue 


NARRATOR (at front of stage 
before closed curtains ) 
Once upon a time in America, 
In the year eighteen hundred one, 
On the borders of Licking Creek 
in Ohio, 
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Lived a GIANT whose name was 
Johnny Appleseed. 

True, he never grew taller than 
five foot six, 

And his voice was always mild 
and kind, 

But a giant he was—like Paul 
Bunyan 

The little giant Johnny Appleseed ! 


Listen to our story of his life. 


He had an ordinary name 

Like you and me and anyone— 

It was Chapman~— Johnny 
Chapman, 

And he only had a little job— 

Selling and planting apple trees 

For folks in Pittsburgh who had 
gardens. 


You would not have known Pitts- 
burgh 

In the year eighteen hundred one. 

There wasn't any Aluminum 
Company of America; 

No USS. Steel was there; no half 
million workers; 

No movies; no jalopies; no smog. 

Nor was a baseball team heard of 
in eighteen hundred one. 


But it was a lovely little village. 

Pittsburgh was the gateway to the 
wilderness ; 

And passing through by foot, by 
horse, by oxcart, 

Johnny watched the pioneers go, 
singing as they went. 

He watched them move, from the 
rim of the sunrise 

To the rim of the sunset, 

Out into the wilderness they called 
Ohio and Indiana. 


He gave them seed to plant, just 
appleseed 

(Johnny knew what a seed can 
do), 

And warned them not to let it die. 

And Johnny prayed for them. 

For Johnny loved three things: 

An appleseed, 

His country, 

And his God. 

And that’s all it takes to make a 
giant, really. 


Seene 1 


(Curtains open on an outdoor 
scene with Johnny at left front 
seated tilted back in a chair at the 
front of his cabin, whittling and 
whistling in the twilight. Narrator 
Stands at one side.) 

NARRATOR—And then one night 
an angel came to Johnny. 

(Continued on page 71) 
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THE RAILROAD TRAIN 


Words and Music by Ruth Stephens Porter 


1. An en-gine ran on rail- road track Pull-ing a line of cars in the 
2. The train kept trav-el - ing on and on,  Chug-ging a-way un- til it was 


a 


Be - 
And 
t 
Words by Elizabeth Upham McW ebb* Music by Pearl French Piper 


* Used by permission of the author \ 3 
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Girls and Boys 
Section 


AN EASTER GAME TO MAKE 


Camilla Walch Wilson 


PUSSY-WILLOW PLACE CARDS 


Agnes Choate Wonson 


A MAGIC EGG STUNT 


Ethel Hulslander 


Cut seven Easter eggs from any 
stiff white paper. Make each egg 
about five inches wide and seven 
inches long. Decorate each egg with 
designs of flowers, polka dots, rib- 
bons, or stripes. 

While the other players are in an- 
other room, the leader places the 
large eggs about the room where 
they can be seen—one on a chair, 
another on a mantel, another stuck 
in a picture frame, and soon. The 
players are invited into the room to 
look for the seven eggs and to notice 
exactly where they are placed. Aft- 
er a few minutes all must go out of 
the room. The players are given a 
pencil and paper and asked to write 
down the exact locations of the 
eggs. Whoever has the seven loca- 
tions correct or the greatest number 
right wins. 


MISSING WORDS 


Katherine Maurine Haaff 


Mary went to the corner store 
To buy some Easter dye; 

Tocolor Easter eggs, of course, 
That was the reason - - -. 


Fanny colored the Easter eggs, 
And put them in a bow]; 

And where she hid them after that, 
She wouldn’t tell a - - - -. 


A WORD SCAVENGER 


Lucile Rosencrans 


To play this game you will need. a 
stack of old newspapers and maga- 
zines, a pair of scissors, and paste. 

On the blackboard, the teacher 
lists ten questions that can each be 
answered with one common word. 

Each player should have a news- 
paper and a sheet of plain paper 
numbered from one to ten. As a 
player finds the answer to a ques- 
tion, he cuts it out and pastes it on 
the paper beside the right number. 
The first player to get all the an- 
swers is the winner, 


Make Mother some attractive 
place cards for her next luncheon. 
Use pastel-colored construction pa- 
paper and pussy willows. Cut pieces 
of the paper 6” x 3'2” and fold in 
half crosswise. On one side glue 
pussy willows to resemble flower 
petals, draw stems with green cray- 
on and glue silver-paper scraps in 
place for leaves. 


Dissolve an ounce of alum in a 
cup of vinegar. Dipping a water- 
color paintbrush in this solution, 
use it to write a name on an egg 
shell. Boil the egg for fifteen min- 
utes, remove from water, and cool. 
The egg looks as if it hadn’t been 
written on, but when it is peeled the 
name appears plainly on the white 
of the egg. 


Answers to puzzles, riddles, and quizzes are on last page of “Girls and Boys.” 


FIND THE HIDDEN PICTURES 
in This St. Patrick's Day Scene 
It you look carefully, you will find fifteen St. Patrick's Day objects. 


Wf 
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AN EASTER NUT CUP 


Amelia Stearman 


Follow the drawing above, mak- 
ing a basket out of pink, lavender, 
or blue construction paper. With 
sharp-pointed scissors cut out the 
outline of the bunny, discarding 


the bunny itself. Then cut two 
eggs from stiff white cardboard, 
making them the same size as those 
of the basket. Place a layer of cot- 
ton between the wh te eggs and the 
eggs of the basket and sew each pair 
of eggs together with yarn of con- 
trasting color. Finish by creasing on 
the dotted lines and pasting the tabs 
against the eggs. Cut tiny eyes of 
pink paper to paste on the cotton 
bunnies. 

If a chick outline is used, cut out 
only the body. Then color the bill 
and the feet yellow on the construc- 
tion paper. Put a tiny eye of brown 
construction paper on the cotton. 


MR. BIG EARS 
Ettson Brooks 


Ask Mother to break an egg at 
one end by holding a darning needle 
against the shell, and then tapping 
on the needle eye with a hammer. 
She can then pick away a hole the 
size of a dime so the egg can run 
out. 

Wash the egg shell. When it is 
dry, draw on features with black 
crayon. For hair, take a few short 
strands of cherry red yarn and paste 
them on top. 

Cut ears from red paper. Bend 
back the flaps and paste them at 
either side of the egg, with the flaps 
at the back. 

A collar of stiff white paper be- 
comes the ring to hold the egg. 
Brush paste around the egg where it 
will rest in the collar. Cut a neck- 
tie from any gay paper and paste it 
in place. 

Mr. Big Ears, the funny egg, is a 
jolly fellow to have around. 
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GUESS THE EASTER PUZZLE 


Helen M. Smith 


KE + R-14+Q =? 


AN EASTER CHICK 
Eva McKay 


I think I'll make a yellow egg 
So round and smooth and flat; 
And then Pll make a little point 
Go sticking out like that. 


And now Ill make another egg 
But not so big and round; 
And then I’ll make two sticks like 
this 
Reaching to the ground. 


We need another part that goes 
Out on this other side, 

And a little eye that he can shut 
Or open very wide. 


Of course we know he needs some 
feet, 
This little chickie yellow; 
He likes to play in the nice green 
grass, 
This cunning little fellow. 


GUESS THE GIRLS 


Ida M. Pardue 


Can you guess these girls’ names? 
A 


<O) DA 


A STATE PUZZLE 


Esther H. Dawson 


One is a state that is known for po- 


tatoes; 

Two is a state where the tall timber 
grows; 

Three is named for a president 
great; 


Four is known as the “Grand Can- 
yon State.” 

Now read the first letters down, and 
sure as you’re born, 

You’ll find a state that is noted for 
corn, 


A PAPER-PLATE BUNNY 
Ruth E. Libbey 


Use a small paper plate for the 
bunny’s head. Cut a pattern for 
bunny’s ears. Using the pattern, cut 
out two ears from heavy white con- 
struction paper. Color the inside of 
the ears a pale pink. Draw eyes, 
nose, and mouth on the plate. Punch 
a hole on each side of the mouth 
with a small nail and put two pipe 
cleaners through the holes for whis- 
kers. Tape the ears in place on the 
back of the plate. 

Tape a standard on the back so 
the bunny will stand up on your 
Easter table. If you cut off a little 
piece at the bottom of the plate, 
it will stand up straighter. 
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A CRISS-CROSS PUZZLE 


Helen M. Smith 


M 


U N 


Ss 


1. We often say that 
comes in like a lion and goes out like 
a lamb. 

2. On Easter morning the Easter 

brings colored eggs to girls 

and boys. 

3. Children like to fly 
windy days. 

4. A shamrock leaf is 
color. 

5. Very young sheep are called 


BOTTLE VASES 


Harry J. Miller 


Collect 2 number of jars and bot- 
tles having interesting shapes. Wash 
and dry them well. 

Put a few drops of enamel in dif- 
ferent colors on top of the water in 
a deep pan, and blow gently over 
the surface of the water to mix the 
colors slightly. 

Carefully dip a jar in this mix- 
ture, turning it around as it goes 
down; the result will be a beautiful 
mottled and striped vase to hold 
flower decorations. 


THE SCIENCE CORNER 
Gladys Liljenberg 


A BIRD WEATHER VANE 


What kind of weather do you 
have in March? The weather varies 
in different places, but no matter 
where you live you think of March 
as a windy month. Let’s make a bird 
weather vane so we can find out the 
wind direction. 

Before we begin, we need to know 
directions from which the wind can 
blow. Can you name eight? (North, 
south, east, west, northeast, north- 
west, southeast, and southwest.) 
The beak of our bird will point to 
the direction from which the wind 
is coming. When the beak points to 
the east, then the wind is called an 
east wind. 


COOKY EASTER NESTS 


Camilla Walch Wilson 


To make Easter nests on cookies 
you will need coconut, icing, and 
jelly beans or tiny sugar eggs. 

Pour the coconut into a bowl 
and very carefully drop green vege- 
table coloring over the coconut 
while stirring it lightly with a fork. 
Mix one drop at a time. 

On each cooky spread a circle of 
icing, not quite to the edge of the 
cooky. Quickly sprinkle a ring of 
the green coconut to form a nest 
and press three jelly beans into the 
soft icing. In selecting the beans or 
eggs, use the pink, blue, yellow, and 
violet ones. Place each cooky on a 
small lace-paper doily. This will 
make an attractive favor for your 
Easter party. 


AN EASTER GAME 
Ida M. Pardue 


Draw this game on a 5” circle of 
cardboard. Mark the sides of a sug- 
ar tablet with numbers 1, 2, 3, 4. 
Give each player a button or a bean 
for a counter. Counters are placed 
on the “Start here” square. 

Players take turns “rolling” the 
piece of sugar. A player moves his 
counter 1, 2, 3, or 4 spaces, accord- 
ing to what number is on top of the 
piece when it stops. Each player 
must go around the circle at least 
once. Then if a move takes him past 
the basket, he has missed finding it 
and must go around again. 

The player who lands right in the 
basket first, is the winner. 
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Do you know what wind is? 
Wave your hand back and forth. 
You can feel wind as you make the 
air move. Wind is moving air. 

Now that you know something 
about the wind, let’s begin our 
weather vane. Draw two birds, just 
alike, on heavy cardboard. Cut 
them out and paint them. 

Drive a long nail through the 
center of a one-inch wooden block, 
leaving a little space near the head 
of the nail. With small nails, nail 
the block between the lower wings 
of the two birds. 

Make a standard by nailing a 
broom handle upright on a twelve- 
inch square of wood. Now drive the 
long nail that is in the small block 
into the top of the broom handle. 
Leave a little of the nail sticking up. 
The birds should turn easily on the 
nail, so twirl it around a few times 
to loosen it. Be sure the birds clear 
the top of the stick. 

Place your weather vane away 
from buildings, where the wind can 
turn the bird. Can you tell in which 
direction the beak is pointing? 

Watch the bird on different days 
and record the wind direction. 


FIND THE HOLIDAY 


Jean C. Rice 


If you take the middle of bead, 

And the first 4 of seed, 

Then just *s of tea, 

And the middle letter of three. 

You can spell a special day 

When bunnies, eggs, and chicks hold 
sway. 
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Dear Girls and Boys, 

Last week end, I had an adven- 
ture—well, I didn’t really have it 
but Agnes did. We were driving 
back to Dansville and just outside 
of Harrisburg, I stopped for some- 
thing to eat, leaving Agnes in the 
car, since she was asleep. (Besides, 
some restaurants don’t like cats in 
them.) 

Suddenly, a loud miaow woke 
Agnes up. In the next car there 
was a big, black cat named Oscar. 
He was tied so he couldn’t come to 
see Agnes. With one leap she was 
out of our car into his. Oscar’s 
owner, we found out, was eleven- 
year-old Alexander O’Connor. 

As soon as Oscar learned who 
Agnes was, he got very excited. He 
told her he thought it was high time 
we had a contest in Girls and Boys 
that would be for boys only. Right 
then and there, he and Agnes 
planned one. So, we are announcing 
a new contest for boys only. Five 
fine prizes for the best drawings of 
plans for a birdhouse, any kind you 
want to design, to be mailed to 
Aunt Grace, care of Girls and Boys, 
Dansville, N.Y., no later than April 
1. The winners will be announced in 
the June Girls and Boys. Be sure to 
tell us your grade. We shall con- 
sider that when picking winners. 

Affectionately, 


Fart Grae 


AUNT GRACE'S MAILBAG 


P.S. I forgot to tell you what the 
adventure was. I came out of the 
restaurant and drove off without 
Agnes! She was so excited about the 
contest she hadn’t noticed me. I had 
gone twenty miles when I heard a 
car coming behind me blowing its 
horn. At first, I thought it was the 
police, but when I stopped the car, 
there was Alexander holding Oscar 
in one arm and Agnes in the other. 
Agnes scolded me all the way home 
for driving off without her, but I 
think it was her own fault, don’t 
you? 


Dear Aunt Grace, 

As secretary of our Aunt Grace 
Club, I am supposed to write you to 
find out when your birthday is. 

Betty Glover, Texas 


Sad to say my birthday only 
comes once every four years. Can 
you guess when it is? 

Dear Aunt Grace, 

Can we send for your picture? I 
would rather have a picture of you 
than Agnes. 

Tommy Barnhouse, Vermont 


I am happy to announce, Tommy, 
that for ten cents to cover the cost 
of mailing, you can have a picture 
of Agnes and me together. In fact, 
anyone who sends his name, address, 
and ten cents can get this picture. 


A NUMBER CROSSWORD PUZZLE 
Jean C. Rice 


The answers in this puzzle are all 
numbers instead of words. 


ACROSS 


1. The year is - ---. 

3. How many letters are there in 
the alphabet? 

4. How many minutes are there 
in an hour? 

5. How many days in March? 


6. How many states in our coun- 
try? 

8. How many pennies in $1.20? 
10. How many weeks in a year? 
11. Twoand a half dozen are - -. 
12. D=? 
13. How many blackbirds were 
baked in a pie? 
15. How many are in a pair? 
16. How many fingers on a hand? 
17. Write 636 backwards. 


DOWN 


1. How many ounces in a pound? 
2. XC=? 
3. How old do you have to be to 
vote? 
6. Five times eight = ? 
7. How many in a dozen? 
8. How many stripes in our flag? 
9. Ten plus ten = ? 
10. L=? 
12. Six times 9 = ? 
13. Two dimes and a nickel = ? 
14. How many inches in a yard? 


IRISH POTATO RACE 


Jean C. Rice 


Place some potatoes in a row with 
a wide space between them. Make 
several more rows of equal length, 
and at the end of each, place a dish 
or basket. Have each contestant 
hold his left leg with his left hand. 
Then, with a large spoon in his other 
hand, he must hop along his row 
and pick up his potato crop. The 
first to finish is the winner. 
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We welcome, but cannot acknowl- 
edge, contributions for this depart- 
ment. Two dollars or more will be 
paid for each item used. Manu- 
scripts (except seasonal) not heard 
from in six months should be con- 
sidered rejected. Those accompanied 
by stamped envelopes will be re- 
turned. Address: Girls and Boys, 
The Instructor, Dansville, N. Y. 
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Teachers’ Help-One - Another Club 


TEACHING GOOD WILL 
Mary Taylor 


HAVE found the best way to 
| teach good will toward people 
of other nations and races is 
through the study of history and 
biography. On one panel of the 
blackboard I make three columns, 
(1) the names of the characters 
studied, (2) the countries from 
which they came, and (3) their 
contributions. As the children 
study the list, Elsie sees that the 
people come from many different 
countries, ‘Tom sees that they do 
many kinds of work. Bill says, “I 
see that many different people 
from many countries have done 
things that have helped to make 
this a better world to live in.” 
What more could one ask for as 
a statement of the idea and ideal 
of good will? 


NATURE BOUQUET 


Eleanor L. Fossett 


N THE early spring when not 
many flowers are available we 
find ways of substituting for them. 
We cut off branches from bar- 
berry hedges and place them in a 
vase filled with water. Soon the 
red berries fall off and there ap- 
pear the little yellow blossoms that 
usually come later in the spring 
when barberry bushes begin to 
blossom outdoors. Another thing 
that delights the children is spears 
of wheat grown from seed planted 
in individual dishes. 


ARE you one of the many teachers 
who find the suggestions in the 
Help-One-Another invalu- 
able? Perhaps you have developed 
ideas which you would be willing 
to share with others. If so, we 
shall be glad to consider them. 

We pay one dollar upon publica- 
tien for each article appearing in 
this department. A dollar is paid 
for each photograph used. 

Articles should be addressed to: 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 
Tue Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 
They cannot be acknowledged or 


Club Contributors, Attention! 


For general directions to contributors, see page 4. 


returned. Articles not heard from 
within six months may be con- 
sidered rejected. 

An article should not exceed 300 
words in length. Begin each article 
on a new shect. It is not necessary 
to send a letter with your contribu- 
tion, but if you do so, put it on a 
separate sheet. 

Your article should be typewrit- 
ten if possible, with double spacing. 
(If you submit a handwritten arti- 
cle, write plainly on one side of the 
paper only and leave space be- 
tween the lines.) 


DISMISSAL GAMES 
Carolyn J. Kingsbury 


4 RE your pupils restless and 


noisy at time for dismissal? 
Promise them a game if they get 
ready quietly. One that my pu- 
pils like is being excused accord- 
ing to the color of their eyes. For 
instance, I say, “Brown eyes may 
go first tonight.” Another way is 
to let them go in alphabetical or- 
der, using first names or last 
names. Still a different one is to 
have each pupil sit with a neigh- 
bor, and each child give the other 
any number from one to ten. 
Then dismiss them according to 
the numbers they received, some- 
times starting with ten, or with 
one, or with any number in be- 
tween. In a short time the chil- 
dren will think of other novel 
games which you can use. 


California.—My sixth-grade pupils 
are eager to exchange cards, letters, 
stories, and pictures with other boys 
and girls who live in interesting places. 
We live about six miles from Holly- 
wood. Glendale is the home of the 
famous Franciscan pottery factory and 
Forest Lawn with its “Wee Kirk of the 
Heather.” Address correspondence to: 
Mr. Deward Millsap, 633 Alexander 
Street, Glendale 3, California. 


Illinois.—The fifth, sixth, seventh, 
and ecighth grades of Silver Consoli- 
dated School, which is located four 
miles southeast of Urbana, Illinois, 
wish to correspond with pupils in 
schools of other states and foreign 
countries, The University of Illinois is 
in Champaign-Urbana. We are near 
Chanute Field, which is a large air 
base. Address: Mrs. Arlene Willard, 
R.R. 3, Urbana, Illinois. 
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CREATIVE WRITING 


Irita Mellert 
A a favorite creative writing 


project among my children. We 
select a topic, and then each pupil 
is responsible for contributing one 
line to the poem. A typical topic 
might be “Smells That I Like.” 
If a poor or empty line is given, 
the children suggest descriptive 
words that will make the line 
more effective. “The smell of the 
ocean” becomes “The refreshing 
smell of the salt ocean water on 
a sticky summer afternoon,” for 
example. . 
After the poem is completed, 
lines are illustrated by the chil- 
dren, and the poem and illustra- 
tions are combined in booklet 
form. The children are very proud 
of these books of their making. 


CLASS poem in free verse is 


OLD PLAN BOOKS 
Bayleh Feder 


EEP those old plan books. 

Do you remember that les- 
son last year that the children en- 
joyed especially? And there was 
that beautiful winter poem you 
copied from a library book. Re- 
member where to look for that 
St. Patrick’s Day information 
which was so useful? 

By filing the plan books of for- 
mer years and looking through 
them occasionally, you can recap- 
ture some excellent lessons, note 
how classes compare as to amount 
of subject matter covered, and 
have, at a moment’s notice, a file 
of interesting and successful class- 
room ideas. 


CRAYON ETCHINGS 
Edna Conard 


OLOR a section of paper hav- 
C ing a smooth surface with a 
heavy coating of red crayon. Se- 
lect another color that blends or 
harmonizes with red and color 
another section. Continue doing 
this until the entire paper is cov- 
ered with different colors of cray- 
on. Be sure'the color is heavy. 
Next use a black crayon and color 
over these bright colors with a 
heavy coating of black. Sketch a 
freehand design or picture on the 
black surface. Take the head of 
a common pin and scrape off the 
black crayon inside this design. 
You will have a beautiful etching. 


THIS free service is open to teachers and pupils in the first eight 
grades. You may reply to the notices given here or send in your own. 


Mention some point of special interest in your locality. 


Offer to 


exchange experiences and ideas, as well as pictures and products. 
All letters received during the six weeks following publication of 


your notice should be answered. 


Items should give complete ad- 


dresses, and be signed by the teachers themselves. Send them early, 


addressed to: 


Kansas.—My pupils of grades two to 
eight and I wish to exchange letters 
with pupils and teachers elsewhere. 
Address: Mrs. Rozella Miller, Grigs- 
ton Grade School, Grigston, Kansas. 


Louisiana.—_My sixth-grade pupils 
wish to correspond with other children 
in the United States. Our principal 
crops are sugar cane and rice. Address: 
Miss Elia A. Wagnespack, St. James 
School, St. James, Louisiana. 


Club Exchange, Tur Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


North Carolina.—My sixth-grade pu- 
pils wish to correspond with girls and 
beys in our country and our outlying 
possessions. We live in the Piedmont 
Plateau of North Carolina, where very 
fine tobacco and cotton are grown. 
Here, too, is one of the greatest textile 
regions in the United States. Daniel 
Boone followed a trail through our sec- 
tion of the state. Address all mail to: 
Mr. Carroll Lee Bolick, Brookford, 
North Carolina 
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Texas.—My third-grade pupils would 
like to exchange letters, pictures, and 
post cards with other pupils of the 
same grade in the United States. We 
live in the Black Prairie region, a very 
pretty part of Texas, where the biue 
bonnets grow in abundance. This sec- 
tion of the state is noted for all types 
of farming. Address all correspondence 
to: Mrs. William H. Wiese, Central 
School, Brenham, Texas. 


Texas.—My fifth-grade pupils and I 
should like to exchange letters, pic- 
tures, and post cards with pupils and 
teachers of the fifth and sixth grades 
of schools in the United States and 
other lands. We are in the Staked Plain 
area over which Coronado, the Spanish 
explorer, crossed on his expedition 
eastward. Address all correspondence 
to: Miss Alda Nordyke, Box 230, 
Clyde, Texas. 
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1. By this time of year the 
teacher's manual which accom- 
panies your basic reading text 
should have a used, even worn, 
look. If the pages are clean, 
with no penciled notes, perhaps 
you are not getting the most 
value from it. Even if you do 
not need to rely on it for your 
daily plans, take time to look it 
through once or twice a week. 
You will find suggestions which 
will help you carry on a well- 
rounded reading program with 
your children. 


2. Giving your children an op- 
portunity to illustrate poems, 
songs, and stories provides them 
with a chance to use their imagi- 
nation and do truly creative 
work. In order that the work 
may be really purposeful, com- 
bine the finished pictures and 
make a book, a “movie,” or a wall display. The 
pictures can also be used by the children as sub- 
jects for oral-language stories to be told to their 
classmates or to pupils from another grade. 


5. In order to add to the materials used in de- 
veloping reading readiness with their children, 
kindergarten teachers may find this suggestion 
useful. From a coloring book or a workbook, 
cut out the pictures of a railroad engine and the 
series of cars of various types. From this pat- 
tern make two sets of engines and cars on heavy 
colored bristol board 


6. These silhouette train pictures can be used 
by the children individually or for group match- 
ing games. If the teacher prepares tracings of 
the trains on big papers with the cars arranged 
in various order behind the engine, they can be 
hung up and used as master sheets. As a spe- 
cial car is pointed out (a tank car, for exam- 
ple), the child who is holding the picture of 
that car will match it to its likeness on the 
master sheet. 


7. Many supervisors are now recommending 
that in addition to the regular school materials 
provided for the daily use of your class, one 
should add pieces of corrugated paper and card- 
board for construction work, piles of magazines 
for cutting, and scraps of paper, cloth, and rib- 
bon of various colors and textures to use in a 
number of interesting ways. Each new material 
should be presented individually and its uses 
discussed After the children make their sug- 
gestions, demonstrate how and when to use it in 
other ways and what to do with it when finished 


8. The introductions to such material must be 
well-spaced, as the children will need to have 
time enough to get used to handling one type 
before another is presented After every individ- 
ual in the class has had a chance to explore and 
experiment with each of the various materials, 
the class will be ready to make plans with the 
teacher for using them in small-group work. 


9. This is the month when children enjoy mak- 
ing and flying small kites. A large square of 
paper first folded in half diagonally and then 
opened and two edges brought up to the fold 
will form the creases to show the necessary folds 
for making the basic kite shape. Children will 
enjoy making their own creative designs for use 
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FOR LOWER GRADES 
Slackett 


on the kites. Large needles and yarn will be 
needed for stringing small triangles of colored 
paper for kite tails. A longer piece of yarn can 
be attached to a reinforced section of each kite 
so the children can enjoy “flying” their kites. 


12. If some of your children belong to the 
Brownie Scouts, they will be interested in hav- 
ing Girl Scout Day mentioned briefly today in 
class. The subject of scouting will prove to be 
an interesting one for an oral-language lesson 
if there are enough Cubs and Brownies in your 
group to provide firsthand information about 
the subject. 


13. Among the older poems these are some 
which are especially good for March: “Who 
Has Seen the Wind?” by Chrictina Georgina 
Rossetti, and “The Wind” and “Windy Nights,” 
by Robert Louis Stevenson. 


14. Using puppets is so valuable an experience 
for young children that their teachers often need 
to be reminded that the form the puppet takes 
is unimportant as long as the puppet can be 
moved about. Young children can make simple 
stick puppets by merely cutting out their draw- 
ines and fastening them to sticks or rulers. 
Then the puppets can be moved along the edec 
of a table as the children stand behind it. 


15. Before your groups begin oral or silent read- 
ing of new material, kindle their interest by a 
brief introduction, and give them help on the 
new words they are to encounter. If a familiar 
word appears with a meaning that is new to the 
children, be sure you explain it to them. 


16, After a new story has been read, encourage 
discussion in the group, and help the class to 
relate new ideas to old familiar ones. If the 
story is dramatic enough to warrant it, let the 
children name parts that can be illustrated. Aft- 
er these have been listed on the blackboard, in- 
dividuais can choose the pictures they wish to 
draw during independent work periods. Make 
some use of these later. 


19. Before going on a short walk around the 
neighborhood near your school looking for signs 
of spring, brief your children by means of a 
short discussion so that they will know what to 
look for at this time of year. Be sure they know 
which birds are winter residents. 


PH Alvery 4 


20. If your course of study re- 
quires first-graders to start spell- 
ing, make it as easy as you can 
for them by selecting words for 
which they will have some use 
and by helping every child know 
the meaning, or meanings, of 
every word studied. The words 
should be used in simple sen- 
tences that the pupils can read, 
and the name of every letter 
should be known before the child 
attempts to learn the word. 


21. A period of discussion in 
which you lead the children to 
express their ideas about suit- 
able themes for use in early 
spring and at Easter time should 
be held before the class begins 
making Easter cards. 


22. Let the children choose the 
media with which they make 
their Easter cards this year. Prepare a work- 
table with paint for stick printing, magazine 
paper for cutting stencils, plenty of colored pa- 
per in small pieces, and large sheets of white 
and colored construction paper for making the 
basic card or folder. Some children may enjoy 
using crayons while others may wish to use 
finger paint. 


26. Check yourself frequently to see whether 
every child in your class is being guided from 
the things with which he is familiar, the known, 
to those with which he is not familiar, the un- 
known. Whenever possible, be sure you men- 
tion experiences common to all children which 
will help them bridge the gap between the old 
and the new experiences. 


27. At times you probably carry on a discussion 
with your pupils in regard to the many ways in 
which they can be helpful-at home, in school, 
and on the playground. If you guide them to 
suggest things that boys and girls of their own 
age could do, you will avoid the danger of tall 
stories being told by individuals who wish to 
impress the group. 


28. If you are not familiar with the attractive 
well-illustrated young science books by Herman 
and Nina Schneider which William R. Scott, 
Inc., of New York publishes, it will pay you to 
find out about them. Let’s Look under the City 
answers Many questions about what goes on be- 
low the surface of our streets where the pipes 
for water, gas, electricity, and waste are located. 


29. During an independent work period a first- 
grade group might be interested in drawing pic- 
tures of all the things they can think of that are 
commonly used in pairs. Later on, the pictures 
can be cut out and mounted on a big sheet of 
construction paper to make a wall chart. 


30. In deference to your left-handed child, be 
careful that the directions given during the pen- 
manship period are general enough so that he 
does not feel left out or different. “Slant the 
paper toward the hand you write with” takes 
care of both the left- and right-handed child 
and makes the two positions seem simple and 
natural. Be sure that your left-handed child 
does not get into strained, awkward positions 
while he writes and draws, as nerve tension and 
general weariness will result. 
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by Nay March 


FOR UPPER GRADES 
Oema Slacker 


1. An interesting creative art 
lesson can be related to the an- 
cient superstition in regard to 
March weather and its resem- 
blance to a lion or a lamb. 
Crayon, paint, charcoal, or col- 
ored chalk can be used for these 
March landscapes, in which 
strong winds or smiling skies are 
influencing the activities of the 
pictured characters. Some chil- 
dren may enjoy making a sym- 
bolic rather than a realistic 
scene. 


2. This month many people will 

be actively engaged in helping 

to settle local affairs at annual 

town meetings. While this dem- 

ocratic practice is going on, it 

is well to discuss in the class- 

room our rights and responsibil- 

ities as citizens of this free coun- 

try. Help the children to realize 

that freedom is a personal matter and that their 
behavior weakens or strengthens the functioning 
of democracy at home, on the street, and at 
school. 


5. If your children have not made a school cit- 
izenship check list as yet this year, the activity 
is a good one to use in conjunction with your 
discussion of democracy. Naming the qualities 
of a good school citizen, and having them listed 
at the blackboard, may remind some individuals 
to walk in the corridors, keep to the right, and 
to quiet down when the bell rings. Getting 
children to see their behavior in a new light is 
often a more effective method of correcting sim- 
ple misdemeanors than a scolding by the teacher. 


6. Even older children enjoy making pin wheels 

for experimenting. By 

with which they turn when heading into the 

wind and then out of it, the principle employed 
by airplanes in taking off can be explained. 


comparing the speed 


7. The time for the celebration of Arbor Day 
varies greatly throughout our forty-cight states, 
but each observes it in some way. Luther 
Burbank’'s birthday, and Bird Day on the same 
date, are often observed in conjunction with 
Arbor Day. If there is a plant nursery in your 
neighborhood, try to make an excursion to it so 
the children can see how young trees are grown. 


8. If your school does not have a well-organized 
program in audio-visual education you can ob- 
tain help in setting up such a program by re- 
questing a small handbook from the Audio- 
Visual Education Association of California. Ask 
for Setting Up Your Audio-Visual Education 
Program, and direct your request to Society for 
Visual Education, Inc., 1345 W. Diversey Park- 
way, Chicago 14, Illinois. The price is $1.00. 
9, Although the use of biographical material as 
a subject for written-language work is not new, 
a slight variation may give it a new look to the 
children. Making a booklet to be called Myself, 
All about Me, or some similar tithe, with pages 
for photographs, and envelopes for favorite 
drawings and sketches, will often appeal to the 
children. The booklet can be divided into sec- 
tions or chapters to provide space for several 
written compositions. Such titles as When I 
Was Very Young, My Favorite Sports, and My 
Hobbies would be suitable. 


12. Three poets, William Cullen Bryant, 
William Wordsworth, and Celia Thaxter, have 
written poems called “March” which your 
upper-grade children will be able to appreciate. 


13. This week the Camp Fire Girls of America 
are celebrating their forty-first birthday. Their 
theme, “Everybody Counts,” is an especially ap- 
propriate one in this age when so much empha- 
sis and significance is being placed on freedom 
and democracy for all. The organization was 
founded in 1910 by Dr. Luther Halsey Gulick. 
The insigne of the crossed logs and flame sym- 
bolizing the hearth fire of the home and the out- 
door campfire is a familiar one. The Camp 
Fire Girls’ watchword, Wohelo, is composed of 
the first two letters of the words, Work, Health, 
and Love. 


14. Are your upper-grade children familiar 
with traveler's checks? Have them find out 
how they differ from bank checks, where they 
can be purchased, the cost, and the reason why 
such checks are best for use when traveling. 


15. Teachers in rural schools, or central schools 
in which children from rural areas are enrolled, 
will want to emphasize the value of the 4-H Club 
program with their pupils. Discussing the mean- 
ing of 4-H, giving the pledge, and naming the 
activities carried on in the club can, be done 
during the opening exercises. ' 


16. As a new language project this month, ac- 
quaint your class with the techniques required 
for giving a simple interview. Discuss and list 
suitable questions which might be asked of a 
Girl Scout, a Camp Fire Girl, or a 4-H Club 
member regarding the history behind the indi- 
vidual observances to be carried on by their 
groups this month. Then let the class draw lots 
to see which ones will give, and which report 
on, the interview. Interesting facts about the 
three groups will be noted. 


19. If you need an inspiration for an assembly 
which must be prepared at a time that does not 
coincide with the culminating activities ending 
a unit, you will find that the subject of hobbies 
will prove a most interesting one. The children 
will be enthusiastic about bringing their own 
collections and talking about their hobbies. 
Floor talks can be given in the classroom in 
preparation for the assembly. This is a use 


for the opaque projector if 
you wish to have a large au- 
dience enjoy small photographs 
or other material which ordi- 
narily could not be presented 
in an assembly 


20. Someday when you want a 
little change from your routine 
arithmetic procedure, use this 
device for sharpening the ob- 
servation powers of your group. 
Fasten up a sheet of newsprint 
on which you have previously 
drawn around nickels, pennies, 
dimes, quarters, and half dol- 
lars. Have each circle num- 
bered. After the children write 
their guesses on paper, place the 
money on the circles to show 
correct answers. 


21. As a part of your opening 

exercises today, have some in- 
terested member of your cliss look up facts so 
he can give a brief report on the special posi- 
tion of the sun and its effect on the carth on 
the first day of spring. 


22. Carry on a discussion with your group re- 
garding the various techniques which they can 
use in making Easter cards. Then list all the 
material you have on hand and encourage vol- 
unteers to bring in bits of riltbon, shiny cloth, 
transparent cellulose tissue, pipe cleaners, lace 
doilies, and so on, which may inspire the chil- 
dren to create unusual designs for their cards 
this year. Paper weaving, use of original sten- 
cils, making of spatter and stick prints, and 
two-dimensional work with colored paper, are 
‘among the many interesting variations from 
drawing and painting of flat pictures which 
your class will enjoy. Z 


26. Into how many groups are your children 
divided for arithmetic at this time? If you are 
trying to keep them all up to one standard, 
those who are above and below average will not 
be getting the fair deal they deserve. 


27. If child interest is to remain at a high 
level, units should not be allowed to drag on 
but should be completed in from two to four 
weeks’ time. Use every visual-auditory aid, like 
slides, stripfilms, collections, movies, records, and 
flat pictures, which can be obtained. 


28. In sections where maple trees are tapped 
at this time of the year, a brief unit on the ac- 
tivity will interest the children. The varieties of 
maples, method of growth, and use to man are 
among the related topics which the class may 
discuss. If possible, go on an excursion to a 
sugar orchard or tap a tree and boil the sap at 
school so the children can observe sirup making 
firsthand. 


29. By skimming the many items published reg- 
ularly in the newspapers and magazines about 
the United Nations, you can keep yourself in- 
formed in regard to the latest developments. 
Then you will be able to help your class under- 
stand about the really important happenings. 


30. Keeping a class and an individual list of 
spelling “demons” will be of real value to the 
children if you work with them helping them to 
“see” these words each time they meet them. 
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Abowe: Lake Louise, amid the Canadian 
Rockies, charms visitors. Right: Crowds 
enjoy the ranger lectures in Yellowstone. 


The Cave and Basin Pool at Banff is a 
favorite with holiday groups of swimmers. 


Glasses and charts at Sinnott Memorial 
help one in appreciating Crater Lake. 


Jessie S. Hagerman 


Teacher, Sixth and Seventh Grades, The Prince Charles School, 
Napanee, Ontario, Canada 


Winner of Second Prize, 1950 Travel Contest of Tue Insteuctor 


Here, on these hills, the majesty of things 
eternal 

Touches my soul. The heavenly blue of the 
sky, 

Reflected in the sapphire blue of the lake, 

Speaks only of peace-God’s peace 

A glad content of heart and mind permeates 
my being, 

My troubles fall. 

God, who made such beauty, is here in its 
midst 

Crater Lake! A dead volcano, but a living 
God! 


These thoughts came as I stood at Sinnott 
Memorial Observation Station on the edge of 
Crater Lake, and gazed down and across the 
miragelike surface of its azure waters—at one 
of the scenic marvels of the world. The 
younger members of our happy band of 
ninety-seven teachers were busily warming 
up for the strenuous climb to Garfield Peak, 
by staging an impromptu snow fight on the 
mass of névé (granular ice) still resting on 
the rim of the crater in mid-July. 

Crater Lake National Park preserves 250 
square miles of natural beauty on the crest 
of the Cascade Range in southern Oregon. 
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The Park Lodge is on the so-called “rim 
a thousand feet above the lake; Garfield Peak 
towers a thousand feet higher. Nearly two 
thousand feet deep, Crater Lake has neither 
inlet nor outlet, but derives its waters from 
rain and from a winter snowfall that averages 
sixty to eighty feet. It is six miles wide and 
covers an area of twenty square miles. The 
multicolored cliffs rising above it, and the 
clearness of the air, give it a beauty which 
has to be seen to be believed. Often Mount 
Shasta, 120 miles away, is plainly visible. 

For two glorious, carefree days we'd been 
camping in Crater Lake Rim Village Park! 
Our holiday was half over. Surely this was 
the ¢limax of the whole trip! School responsi- 
bilities were forgotten; anticipations of pleas- 
ures yet to come filled our minds. 

Let me begin at the beginning. Last April 
a friend suggested that my daughter Eugenia 
who also is a teacher) and I should go on 
the Alberta Recreational Society Bus Tour to 
Western Canada and the Western States dur- 
I laughed at the idea; but 
when the descriptive circular arrived, prom- 
ising a 53-day all-expense tour at a very mod- 


ing the summer. 


This sketch of the author's 
daughter and a “Mountie” is 
based on a snapshot taken 
at the Calgary Stampede. 


In a long-past geologic age, Dry Falls, Washington, 
was a spectacle far greater than Niagara Falls is now. 


Photographs illustrating this article were pro 
vided by the author, the National Park Service 
(eredit also to Union Pacific Railroad and Fred 
Harvey). Californians, Inc., All-Year Club of 
Seuthern California, Oregon State Highway 
Commission, @ ashington State Advertising Com- 
mission and ( anadian (overament Travel 
Burean (credit also to Canadian Pacific Railway 
and National Film Board). 


erate cost, I began to long for just such 
a summer—“leisurely traveling from rugged 
beauty to quiet lake or busy city, enjoying 
every minute of the day, resting at night, 
swimming, hiking or just being lazy, and 
wanting never to return to the hurried exist- 
ence of everyday life.” 

I wrote Eugenia. She had been planning 
a summer course, but sent an immediate re- 
ply: “Let's go. Send in for reservations im- 
mediately.” The die was cast. 

And such a holiday as we have had! Now 
that we are back at school, it is one never-to- 
be-forgotten glorious dream. 

Organization was the keynote of the tour, 
which has been conducted annually since the 
close of World War II by A. Toogood of 
Bobbie, 
their young son, goes along. Three large semi- 


Unionville, Ontario, and his wife. 


trailer buses are arranged like Pullman cars, 
with seats that can be made into upper and 
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of the West 


| Canada and the United 


for Anaeuncement of the 
1951 TRAVEL CONTEST 
(arn to the next page. 


States 


Beauty of color and bizarre 


Above: The Great White Throne rises 
447 feet above the floor of Zion 


Canyon, Below: Bonneville Dam bor- 
ders the Columbia River Highway 


Under each 
One trailer 


lower berths for forty persons. 
bus is a storage compartment. 
carries a refrigeration unit and dishes, another 
is equipped with cooking facilities, and a third 
carries the food supply. 

A crew of five young men, most of them 
teachers, assisted Mr. Toogood not only in 
driving but in cooking and other duties. Their 
sleeping compartments were built in behind 
the drivers’ seats. Meals were eaten in parks, 
picnic grounds, tourist camps, and roadside 
camps along the way. The members of the 
party took turns in setting table, serving food, 
and washing dishes. We were one big happy 
family. 

America is a strange land. Probably no- 
where else in the world are there so many 
areas of natural beauty as in the National 
Parks of Canada and the United States. I 
thought I knew the geography of western 
America—I have taught it so often. But now 


the author is 
third from right, and her daughter 
at extreme right. Below: A San 
Francisco “must” is Chinatown. 


my eyes have been opened to a realization 
that I knew nothing of the scenic grandeur or 
the economic values of that region. From 
now on when we study western America, my 
pupils will revisit with me scores of marvelous 
places. With knowledge and vision enlarged 
by the ranger talks, the circulars and maps I 
collected, and the impressions I gained, surely 
my enthusiasm can make geography live. 

I can describe only a few of the scenic 
wonders and mention some others. We left 
Toronto July 2. First came our own western 
Ontario. Then, after crossing the Ambas- 
sador Bridge to Detroit, we drove through the 
Midwest. By the end of the first week, we 
had had plenty of time to get acquainted and 
were calling one another by our first names. 
Then, one morning, Thermopolis, Wyoming, 
site of the world’s largest hot springs, wakened 
us to the fact that our tour was becoming ex- 
hilarating. Our visit to Cody (Buffalo Bill's 
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tic of Bryce Canyon, one of 
the Utah National Parks 


Above: The famous Hollywood Boul takes 
advantage of the natural contours of the 
land. Below: Eugenia, the author's daugh- 
ter, has her turn at setting table. 


home town); the grandeur of the drive along 
Shoshone Canyon, with the added thrill of 
having our buses towed through three tunnels 
up the sharply rising Cody hill; the entrance 
into Yellowstone National Park, Mud Geyser, 
Dragon’s Mouth, West Thumb--these I can 
only name. 

The Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone 
amazes one with its beauty of color. Various 
shades of yellow and deep orange predomi- 
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nate, but for contrast there are blood-red and 
reddish-brown streaks among the eroded pin- 
nacles. The sun, striking these walls, reveals 
the deep green of trees on the canyon’s rim 
and on the ledges and slopes, and the deeper 
green that harmonize with the far- 
distant green of Yellowstone Falls and River. 
Here one sees the marvels of volcanic rock 
painted by the action of hot water, steam, 


Mosses 


and gas 

We spent a Sunday near Old Faithful, took 
the ranger hike, church in the 
Lodge, had a campfire sing with our own 
group in the evening, and wat hed the geyser. 
Every 65 minutes (the usual interval) it erupts 
to a height of 120-170 feet, for a period of 
four minutes. 

Our four days at a Calgary Tourist Camp 
for the Stampede were almost ruined by rain, 
but we did see the afternoon and evening per- 
formances between showers. Bucking horses, 


attended 


steer riding, and chuck-wagon races made 
western movies seem more real. 

Banff and Lake Louise thrilled us with their 
rugged beauty of rock, mountain snows, and 
Our swim in the sulphur water 

temperature 85 degrees) of the Cave and 
Basin Pool at Banff contrasted with a later 
swim at Radium Hot Springs, bordering on 
Kootenay National Park, where the radio- 
active water was twenty degrees warmer. 

Some of our later high lights were Van- 
couver and its beautiful Stanley Park; a boat 
trip to lovely Victoria with an excursion by 
bus to the famous Butchart gardens; San 
Francisco, with its Golden Gate Bridge, Fish- 
ermen’s Wharf, Chinatown, and Nob Hill; 
and the Los Angeles area, where we swam in 


clear waters. 


the Pacific at Santa Monica, visited Forest 
Lawn Memorial, and compared the Greek 
Theater in Griffith Park with the immense 
Hollywood Bowl. 

We saw Las Vegas, Nevada, at 4:00 a.M., 
complete with neon lights and gambling 
places. Salt Lake City, beautiful in its desert 
setting, impressed us greatly. Of course we 
viewed the Mormon Temple 
heard the Tabernacle organ; and at Saltair 
we swam in the shallow waters of Great 
Sekt Lake. ... 

Driving south from Lake Louise, we had 
seen the beginnings of the Columbia River, 
and we followed its valley, crossing the line 
from Canada into Idaho at Kingsgate, where 
the rugged country changes into valuable ag- 


outside) and 


ricultural, lumbering, and industrial areas. 
Soon Washington State intrigued us with its 
varied stretches of scenic countryside. 


Below: An attractive Campers’ Lodge offers 
facilities for tourists at Grand Canyon. 
Right: 


River, 


reck formations are very 


At Tower Falls on the Yellowstone 
striking 


West of Spokane, in its deep river gorge, 
the mighty waters of a magnified Columbia 
burst upon our sight, and then we saw it 
Grand Coulee Dam, one of the mightiest man- 
made structures in the world. Completed al- 
most in conjunction with the tragedy at Pearl 
Harbor, it greatest contributor of 
electrical power for war plants in the Pacific 
Northwest. The dam is the key structure of 
the Bureau of Reclamation’s 
Columbia Basin Irrigation Project. 


was the 


million-acre 
Water 


pumped to a height of 280 feet will flew by 
gravity to the semiarid but fertile lands of 
(Continued on page 


the old dry river bed. 


What Vacation for YOU 


7 will relax, have a change of scene, travel— 
perhaps combine travel and study. By crystal- 
lizing your experiences for the 1951 Travel Contest 


of THE INSTRUCTOR, you may win one of 46 


prizes for yourself and help other teachers decide 


source Unit is sent to every contestant who observes 
the rules but doesn't get a check. 

The entire period since the close of the 1950 Con- 
test (October 15, 1950) is included, but all manu 


scripts (1,500 to 1,800 words) must reach us by this 


where to go. Here are the interesting details: coming October 15. You can describe a trip taken 
The cash prizes range in last Christmas, or during this year’s Easter recess, 
amount from $10 to $250 if you like. 
: total of $1,000 An Travel of what kind? By any public or private 
Instructor Illustrated Re- means of transportation. 
ow, cuT OUT. 
NT DATA BELOW: 
C 
tter 
] sheet tor the Teaves 
a Cover to 
eur Contest Rules, trip. plan 
Editor: | hope e 
@ Dear Tr 
. 
so state! State 
Street 
& zon the following friends 3-5) > 
or other position ennouncement 10 ADORESS 
© Grade © copia e 
ame 
. 
eee 
eee 


Persons eligible: Teachers in active service (or 
librarians, 
administrators, EXCEPT 
those who have been awarded Ist, 2nd, or 3rd prize 


subject to call as substitutes), school 


school and supervisors, 
in any previous Instructor Travel Contest 
To enter the Contest, fill out NOW and send us 
the accompanying Entry Blank—either pasted on a 
Even if 
INSTRUCTOR, 
Write 
If your ink spreads, use a pencil. 


post card or (first class) in an envelope 


you enclose coupons from 
address your envelope to the Travel Editor. 
plainly or print 

We will mail you a copy of the Contest Rules, 
with Cover Sheet, without obligating you. 


Here is the list of prizes: 


$1, 000 in CASH— 


Forty-six Prizes 


First Prize $ 250.00 
Second Prize 150.00 
Third Prize 75.00 
Fourth Prize 60.00 
Fifth Prize 40.00 
Sixth Prize 25.00 
10 Prizes of $10.00 each 400.00 

$1,000.00 
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J Colifornia ... glamorous land 
of healthful recreation 


Yellowstone's stor performar . . . 
Old Faithful Geyser 


08 you ride toney- setting coaches UNION PACIFIC 


Ocean beaches... lakes and streams... Save driving for sight-seeing at your destina- 
mountains ... canyons... geysers. There’s a tion. Rent-a-car service is convenient and in- 
wide variety of scenic attractions expensive. 

from which to select. And—if 
you like healthful recreation or 
prefer a complete rest, you'll find it 
in the vast “Union Pacific West.” 


Ask your Ticket or Travel Agent 
to route you by Union Pacific 
through the West. Swift Stream- 
liners and other fine trains pro- 
A vacation should start with re- vide Pullman and Coach accom- 
laxation. You arrive by train 2 \ modations, a smooth, safe ride 
rested and refreshed. A, and wonderful dining-car meals. 


Colorado . . . mile-high land of 

Union Pacific serves these regions: mouniamous beauty 

SUN VALLEY, IDAHO © CALIFORNIA © PACIFIC NORTHWIST © COLORADO + YELLOWSTONE-GRAND TETON © 

YON NATIONAL PARKS © LAS VEGAS-HOOVER DAM © DUDE RANCHES 
ee UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
Room 422, Omaho 2, Nebraska 

Select the region in Please send booklet for region named below. 
which you're inter- REGION 
ested . . . then mail 
the coupon for a free 
booklet describing its ADDRESS 


attractions. city STATE 
Also send information on All-Expense Vacation Tours 
If student state age and speciul material will be enclosed 


NAME 
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Have YOU secured YOUR 
BRITISH 
Travel Requirements? 


If not, don't delay. Everyone of these British Railways services 
may be arranged here, before you leave. Convenient 
and economical! 
@ RAIL tickets and reservations. Be sure fo purchase 
MILEAGE COUPONS, ot sovings up to 32%, for go-as- 
you-please travel (Coupons NOT obtainable in the British Isles). 
@ Delightful SIGHTSEEING TRIPS and TOURS by rail, 
motor coach, steamer. 
@ CHANNEL STEAMER SERVICES — direct links between 
Britoin and Ireland, Britain and the Continent. 
Cabin reservations made here. 
@ RESERVATIONS ot 47 outstanding MOTELS operated 
by the Hotels Executive, British Transport, may be made 
before you leave. 
Typical of DEVALUATION SAVINGS — 
A complete dining car meal for only 70 cents! 
CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT or any office shown below 
@ NEW YORK 20, N. Y., 9 Rockefeller Pl. 
@ CHICAGO 3, IIl., 39 South La Salle St. 
@ LOS ANGELES 14, Col., 510 W. 6 St. 
@ TORONTO, Ont., 69 Yonge St. 


' For illustrated literature, write Dept. 24 at any oadress shown above 
1951— FESTIVAL OF BRITAIN YEAR 


the bi ed 


And in bet 
hills and fertile valleys; bive-ribbon 
stock farms and cotten plantations; 
lakes, rivers and streams; miles and 
miles of scenic drives over smooth, 
paved 


A great big, colorful book about Ten- 
nessee . its people and its places! 
40 enjoyable pages, with 91 illustra- 
tiens and double-poge mop... 
silver cover adorned with a full-color 
photograph of the “Hermitage, his- 
toric home of Andrew Jackson. Here is All shown in the big book illus- 
Tennessee . . . from the cottonwood- trated. Write for your free copy of 
lined M to the cloud d the “Silver Book”... @ postal cord 
peaks of the Great Smoky Mountains. will do. 


DIVISION OF INFORMATION 
614 STATE OFFICE BLDG. NASHVILLE 3, TENN. 
A Division of Department of Conservation 
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SIMPLE SCIENCE 


EXPERIMENTS 


M aking a Thermometer 


Robert Stollberg 


Associate Professor of Science and Science Education, 
San Francisco State College, San Francisco, California 


pre you look at a thermom- 
eter, do you ever wonder 
just how it works? Do you ask 
yourself what it is made of, and 
why it moves when it gets warmer 
or colder? Here are directions for 
making two different thermometers. 
If you try the experiments, you will 
know how a thermometer works. 

If you look at a thermometer 
carefully, you will see that it has 
an enlarged bulb at the bottom 
This bulb is connected with the 
hollow glass tube which forms the 
main shaft of the thermometer. 
Tke bulb and part of the tube are 
filled with a liquid. Sometimes the 
liquid is red or blue or green; this 
liquid is alcohol, with coloring add- 
ed so you can see it easily. In some 
thermometers the liquid is silvery 
in appearance; this liquid is mer- 
cury. When the thermometer gets 
warm, the liquid in the bulb ex- 
pands and rises in the hollow tube. 
When it gets cool the liquid shrinks 
and moves back down again. This 
is the principle on which a ther- 
mometer works 


A WATER THERMOMETER 


It is easy to make a model ther- 
mometer that really works. You 
will need a bottle, such as a pop 
bottle, which will be the bulb of 
your model thermometer. Then 
you will need a cork which fits the 
bottle. You will also need a piece 
of tubing A glass drinking tube 
would be fine, or can buy 
straight glass tubing at a pharmacy. 
If you cannot get any glass tubing, 
use a made of trans- 
parent plastic material Drill or 
punch a hole in the cork, and put 
the tubing (or the soda 
through the hole. If it doesn’t fit 
tightly, you can drip some melted 
candle wax into the cracks, or you 
can plug them up with modeling 
clay 

Now fill the bottle with water, 
and add some ink or other color- 


you 
straw 


soda 


straw 


Fig. i 


ing to help you see the level of the 
water. Place both the cork and 
the tubing into the mouth of the 
bottle. As you do this, a little liquid 
will be forced up the tubing, and 
will look like 


your thermometer 
Figure 1. Use a rubber band or 
some adhesive tape to mark the 


top of the liquid in the tube. 

Now place the bottle in warm 
water, or in the sun, or warm it 
with your hands. Notice how the 
liquid rises in the tube when it is 
warmed, and drops when it is 
cooled. The thermometer you have 
just made is a water thermometer 
It is called that because the materi- 
al in it which expands when it is 
heated is water 


AN AIR THERMOMETER 


You can use the same bottle, cork, 
and tubing to make an air ther- 
mometer. First empty all the col- 
ored water out of the bottle and 
put it in a cup or a tumbler. Then 
put the cork and tubing back in 
the empty bottle. Next turn the 
whole thing upside down with the 
end of the tubing in the cup of col- 


Fig. 2 


ored water, as shown in Figure 2. 


Now warm the bottle a little by 
placing your hands around it for a 
minute or two. This makes the ait 
inside the bottle expand, and a few 
bubbles of air are forced out of the 
end of the tubing. When you take 
your hands away, the air in the bot- 
tle cools and shrinks, so the water 
is forced up the tubing again. 

When you experiment with your 
air thermometer you will find that 
it is much more sensitive to tem- 
perature changes than was the wa- 
ter thermometer. This is true be- 
cause air expands more when it is 
heated than water does. You will 
also find that the liquid rises when 
the air thermometer cooler, 
and goes down when it gets warm 
his is just the opposite from the 
way most thermometers work. 
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How the 
Duster 


was turned into an « wits 
evening gown | @ 


Scene: An American street. Time: A windy day about 1906. 
Suddenly you hear boys shouting: “Red devil! Get a horse!’’ 


Down the road snorts one of those new horseless carriages. 
As it nears you, you try to see who the passengers are, but you can’t. 


For each of the hardy souls is enveloped in a big, billowing coat called a 
duster— plus goggles and cap on the man, and a huge veil on the girl. 


* * * 


That's how motoring was 45 years ago. 


It did not start to grow into an everyday part of American life until 
car makers began giving people better protection against weather. 
For—as you'll learn in economics class—you can’t have demand 
without giving people what they want. 


So companies like General Motors made 
the first step by providing tops and wind- 
shields for cars. And then—GM _ went 
further and built the first completely closed 
cars in quantity. 


By working steadily through the years to 
keep improving cars, GM men later came 
up with a host of better things. Among 
them were solid steel Turret Tops—No- 
Draft Ventilation—improved heating 


NOTE TO TEACHERS; Reprints of this advertisement, 
whch in the current issves of Americon 
Form Youth, Scholastic Magerines, Boys’ Life ond 
Open Rood for Boys, ore availoble upon 6 

mited quontives, the interesting be 

Motors, moy be of 

by writing Genero! Motors, Department of Public 
Relations, Room Detrot 2, Michigan. 


Hear HENRY J. TAYLOR on the air every Monday evening over the ABC Network, coast fo coast, 


—and the smart new closed cars which look like convertibles. 


Still the work goes on. The “torch test” for weather-sealing, as 
shown in the picture below, is just one of hundreds of comfort tests 
at GM. They add up to cars in which a girl in a filmy evening gown 
is much more snug than grandmother ever was in a duster, 


Now all this work helps America in many ways— besides providing 
more and better cars. 


It has resulted, for example, in more jobs and better jobs. At GM, 
the number of people at work soared from a few thousand back in 
duster days to more than 450,000. But the average weekly wage 
more than doubled — figured in terms of what a dollar is worth. 
And the average number of hours in a week of work dropped from 
60 to 40, 


Fact is, when it comes to automobiles, most drivers will tell you— 
“you can’t beat a GM ear for 
You could also say 


value.” 
that you can’t beat 
GM for making many jobs for many people. 


Here's GM's “Torch Test" — First, a giant vacuum 
pump sucks out the air inside the car. Then, a smoking 
torch is passed along all door and window joints, You 
know from your science class studies what happens if a 
tighter seal is needed —the outside air rushes in, cartying 
the telltale smoke. This is one of the many tests that guard 
the weather-lightness of GM cars. 


THE KEY TO A GENERAL MOTORS can P YOUR KEY TO GREATER VALUE 


OLDSEMOBILE ¢ BUICK © CADILIAC BODY BY FISHER FRIGIDAIRE 


GMC TRUCK COACH GM DIESEL DELCO UNITED MOTORS SERVICER ¢ ac ridas 
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THE LAND OF ENCHANTMENT 


de Vaca, Coronado, Espejo, Ofate 

these are a tew of the adventurous 
Spanish explorers who, in the 
century after Columbus discovered 
America, blazed the trails into the 


region now known as The Land 


of Enchantment. Fine highways 


have long supplanted those ancient 


routes, vet as vou drive along you 


will notice the lingering traces of 


Spanish influence. Too, you'll come 


upon world-tamed scenic wonders 


and historic places~Carlsbad Caverns 


National Park, cight National 


Monuments, and eighteen Indian 


You'll drive through 


pucblos 


millions ot acres of national forests, 


; through picturesque villages, where 


the romance of the Old West is 


still apparent, and cach day becomes 


more memorable than the dav 


before. Plan now for your trip 


slong the Highways of Romance! 


Wad This 


PRONTO! 


erecer 


erry rome rare 


@ri.ease Paine 


NEW MEXICO 


AND WE'LL SEND YOU OUR 
FREE BOOKLETS AND MAPS 


NEW MEXICO STATE TOURIST BUREAU 


Room 14/8 State Capito! « Senta Fe. New Mexico 
Piease send tree: New booklet “Land of Enchantment” 
Officiat Highway Map, New Mexico “Historic Traits” Map 
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SPECIALLY FOR 
RURAL TEACHERS 


Playground Management 


Clara Webster Ford 


Principal, Public School, Batesland, South Dakota 


LAYGROUND managemert is far 
P more than mere supervision 
of children’s activities. It signifies 
planned guidance of the children 
during all recess periods. 

Tlie average rural-school pupil 
spends about one fifth of his school 
day on the playground. The teach- 
er who devotes little constructive 
thought to play periods loses an 
opportunity for building character 
and setting up citizenship stand- 
ards, to be found nowhere else. On 
the playground the child is himself, 
free and uninhibited. Here the 
alert teacher can learn the individ- 
ual differences of each child in het 
group. Then she can plan activ- 
ities which will benefit all. 

One very democratic and work- 
able plan is to discuss games and 
activities with the group just before 
the intermission period. ‘The teach- 
er may ask, “What are some cames 
you would like to play this recess?” 
After several have been suggested 
and discussed, she may ask, “How 
many would like to play 
Then, “How many wish to play 

2” And again, “How many 
want to play 2” Always play 
first the came chosen by the major- 
ity of children, and help them see 
the advantages of changing eames 
the next period so the rights and 
wishes of others will be respected. 

There are two distinct advan- 
tages in this method. First, plan- 
ning as a group saves time, and, 
second, it prevents the more ag- 
gressive children from monopoliz- 
ing the leadership of the group on 
the playground. 

The rural teacher has to deal 
with a mixed-age group in which 
there are often too few children of 
similar ages and habits to make the 
playing of group and team games 
possible. She finds many stages of 
physical development, many types 
of behavior, and a variety of social 
attitudes. 

The nervous child who is lacking 
in self-control and whose muscular 
co-ordination is poor must be en- 
couraged to take his place with the 
Gradually he will acquire 
self-control, and the other children 


others 


will learn to show courtesy and tol- 
erance by playing with those less 
able than themselves 

The timid, self-conscious child 
needs help in building self- 
confidence Let him be “it” in 
some running game, or name him 
leader of a group. He needs phys- 
ical activity combined with enouch 
social activity to allow his mental 
self to be unlocked. Let him choose 
the game. His social standing will 
be improved and his ego built up 


March 1951 


The rough, aggressive child who 
is inclined to be a bully on the play- 
ground needs responsibilities dele- 
gated to him. He can be placed in 
charge of playground equipment or 
asked to show a younger child how 
to play a new game. 

There is the problem of the phys- 
ically handicapped child who lacks 
muscular co-ordination. He is often 
sullen and easily discouraged. In- 
clude him in the group games by 
giving him a part which will be 
within his ability and skill. The 
group will learn patience and un- 
selfishness, and he will learn good 
sportsmanship 

The teacher must be a living ex- 
ample of the fine ideals she wishes 
to develop in her pupils. She must 
feel friendly toward the children 
She must also enter into the spirit 
of the games her group plays. 

There is little danger of the 
teacher's being too friendly. Friend- 
liness is essential to good discipline 
and good social training on the 
playground. A strong disciplinarian 
must make up her mind easily 
and definitely. She must 
stand by her decisions and assume 


quickly 


an attitude which expects obedi- 
ence. And she must demand re- 
spect at all times. 

A playground can be the most 
democratic place on earth if the 
teacher is democratic. She must be 
able to create a spirit of friendli- 
ness, to secure co-operation, and to 
control others, at least in part by 
the power of her own personality 
She must remember that there is 
litth daneer when children are 
playing eames together, but that 
idleness on the playground more 
often than not leads to trouble 

Play brines 
happiness which, when related to 
our work, makes even the most dif- 
ficult task seem easier 


an atmosphere ot 


Team games are considered the 
highest form of play. They develop 
in the child many desirable qual- 
ities. They are best for older age 
groups, as younger children are less 
interested in them. Children in the 
middle grades like group games of 
all kinds, while the smaller children 
need a great deal of physical activ- 
itv calling for the use of the larger 
The rural teacher should 
vary her. program and grouping so 
that all ave levels will benetit to the 
greatest degree possible 

The children must learn how to 
They 
must learn that there are definite 
rules to each game and how to fol- 
When a child 
learns this he is acquiring the qual- 
ities of good citizenship 


muscles 


accept success and failure 


low these rules 


9" Edition 


The famous 


RIT BOOK 


“howto make 
COSTUMES 


and 


Many teachers 
say: “It's the 
most complete 
and widely used 
school costume 
book.” 


JUST SEND 10c IN STAMPS OR COIN 
TO COVER MAILING AND HAN- 


32 pages, 82 x 11 inches 
«largely illustrated in 
full color . . . 64 costumes 
in all... 29 national costumes of foreign 
lands ...animal, vegetable and floral 
costumes ... also clown, King and Queen, 
Pilgrims, Norseman, Christmas Pageant, 


Colonial dress, 
and others... 
even a Brownie, 
Fairy and Dor- 
mouse. 


Published by the Mokers of 
ALL PURPOSE RIT Fabric Tints and Dyes 


RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION F.3 
1437 W. Morris Street 

Indianapolis 6, Indiana 

“How to Make Costumes for School Plays and 
Pageants.” 


Nome 
Address = 
City Zone State 
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A Trip around the World 


Ralph E, Gauvey 


Teacher, Sixth Grade, Village Schools, Gettysburg, Ohio 


Ho cares how much 
wool Australia ex- 
ported in 1948?” a 
sixth-grader asked. 

My first reaction was to expound 
the virtues of knowing facts like 
that, but the question, stated in 
such a naive manner, made me 
reply, “No one cares, I guess.” 

The child had brought out into 
the open an enigma which had 
been bothering me for two years. 

It is easy to “follow the book,” 
especially in geography. The book 
has the units planned, it has all of 
the questions ready to answer, and 
there is a handy set of test ques- 
tions, complete with teacher's key. 
True, the children probably do not 
learn much, but then, following the 
text is so simple. 

Once I admitted my failings, it 
was not difficult to seek a different 
approach. First of all, I tried to 
find a satisfactory reason for study- 
ing geography. 

The United Nations and the at- 
tempt to have people understand 
one another immediately~eame to 
mind. I consideted the hundreds 
of ways in which people are simi- 
lar, compared to the insignificant 
ways in which they differ. “That 
all human beings are more similar 
than different” became the key- 
stone of my new plan. 

How to present this idea to the 
children required thought. I final- 
ly explained to them how one boy 
had said that geography wasn’t in- 
teresting. I asked them whether they 
knew of any way we could make 
it more appealing. ~The response 
was immediate and energetic. 

Summing up the four-day class 
discussion, they thought we should: 

1) play games connected with ge- 
ography, (2) write to pen pals in 
other countries, (3) collect stamps, 

+) mount pictures of countries as 
they exist today, (5) have “a lot” 
of movies about other people, (6) 
read magazine articles about peo- 
ple in other countries, (7) use the 
textbook when there was a need to 
look up some factual material. 

After about three days of plan- 
ning with the class, | suddenly had 
an inspiration. I presented the 
idea by saying, “Wouldn’t it be fun 
if we could take a trip around the 
world?” From then on the project 
belonged to the pupils. They de- 
veloped it; it was theirs. 

First, they decided to group into 
committees, each group planning a 
different route for its trip. I chose 
the chairmen. Then the chair- 
men, in private, selected the mem- 
hers for their committees 

Then the committees worked to- 
gether planning their trips. They 
decided the routes they would take 
and the method of transportation. 
One group decided to purchase a 
jeep and make a trek across Africa. 
Another group wanted to charter 
a plane, one of the boys in the 
group explaining that he was to 
“check up” on his pineapple fac- 
tories in the Philippines. We de- 


cided in one general meeting that 
an itemized account of travel ex- 
penses should be kept. 

A number of actual expenses 
were incurred. There were stamps 
to purchase, names of pen pals to 
buy (see advertisement in Tur 
Instructor, January 1951, page 
66), jigsaw puzzles of other coun- 
tries for which to pay, and last, but 
not least, our bon voyage party. 

The girls and boys decided to 
call our class “The World Country 
Club.” Dues of a penny a week 
were required of each member. 
Calculations showed that _ this 
amount would be adequate. 

My first job was to write to a 
number of embassies for material 
concerning their countries. They 
were most gracious in helping us. 

Next, the children decided that 
the geography book wasn’t adequate 
for reference. Junior Scholastic 
proved to be a perfect magazine 
for the class. Each issue contained 
a special section on a foreign coun- 
try, together with a discussion of 
how young” boys and girls live in 
that country. 

Letters received from pen pals 
were read, and picture post cards 
were mounted, as well as pictures 
from old National Geographic 
Magazines which I purchased three 
for a quarter in a used-book store. 
The children brought other maga- 
zine pictures from home. 

The unit lasted twelve weeks. 
During that time, individuals and 
groups submitted weekly reports of 
where they had been traveling and 
what they had been doing. These 
reports were extremely imaginative ; 
a number of children pretended to 
be reporters writing a weekly travel 
column for a newspaper; others 
were salesmen representing differ- 
ent companies. One group was 
supposed to be missionaries study- 
ing the conditions of other peoples 
Another was a Senate investigation 
committee from Washington. All 
kept in mind that they were trying 
to find out how similar people are. 

At the end of the trip, each 
group held a display of the materi- 
als gathered in its journeys. A pan- 
el discussion was held by each 
group, in which many interesting 
high lights were pointed out. Ex- 
pense graphs were made, huge wall 
maps with plotted routes were ex- 
hibited, and a final group report 
was written. 

All in all, we had a lot of fun, 
and came to the conclusion that it 
wasn't really important for school 
children to know how much wool 
Australia had exported in 1948. 
We agreed, however, that it was 
interesting to know that you cannot 
buy ice cream in a village in India, 
because there is no electricity to 
run refrigerators. 5 


AvuTHor’s Note: A bibliography of all 
the materials which we found useful in 
this “Trip around the World” unit will 
be sent to anyone interested. Address 
Ralph E. Cauvey, Village Schools, 
Gettysburg, Ohio. Enclose a stamped 
addressed envelope, 


rayon F 


5% J) There's a thrill for you and your pupils the first time you use 
wS Crayrite Crayons flat on the side the way these sketches 

- were made. Forms grow like magic and because these are 
Milton Bradley quality crayons, colors blend beautifully. 
(You'll never again call a broken or short crayon “waste"). 


7 - , { Packed 8, 16 and 24 colors in your choice of tuck or lift-lid 


box— in conventional round, or the popular “No-Roll” 
shape. Write today for the new catalog of Milton Bradley 
Educational Materials. 


Practical 
NO-ROLL SHAPE 


The famous Milton Bradley No-Roll shape brings 
added convenience to the new Crayrite Crayons. 
Flat side checks rolling — encourages broadline 
and other varied effects. 


HELP FOR THE ASKING 

Helping teachers and their pupils make the most of our products is as much @ part 

of Milton Bradley Service as the making of fine quality art materials. Mail coupon 
today for your free copy of the informative folder 
“Getting the Most out of Crayons”. 


@ MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Dept.IN3 
Springfield 2, Mass. 


“Getting the Most out of Crayons”. 


a 
A Please send me your new folder, 


Name 


a 
Address 
City, Zone and State — 


teach 


a Check here if you'd like to receive our 
quarterly pamphlet, “Primary Teaching Aids”. 


grade at school 
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He Joined the Atlantic to the Pacific 


the Pyramids of Egypt were built. thousands of slaves la- 
bored under brutal masters who ruled them with an iren hand. 
When the Panama Canal was built. thousand. of free men worked for 
fair wages under a man who would listen to the most trivial complaint. 

That man was George Washington Goethals. the son of parents 
who had come to America from Holland and settled in Brooklyn. 
Working his way. he attended the College of the City of New York 
for several vears until he obtained an appointment to West Point. 
There he had a distinguished record. 

As carly as 1903, the was cleared for the United States to 
construct a canal on the Isthmus of Panama. between the Atlantic 
years important work 


way 


and Pacific oceans. During the next few 
was done under a commission which President Theodore Roosevelt 
improved 


But 


appointed. Health conditions in the area were greatly 
chief William ©. 


something was lacking. and the President knew what it was. 


by the sanitary officer, Colonel Gorg*s. 


To head the job he needed a man who possessed the qualifieation- 
of a born leader, an unconquerable general, a first-rate engineer. 
an executive capable of running a big business. and a person who 
believed that every human being deserves consideration. 

Colonel Gocthals, the one man in the United States who seemed 
to have all these qualifications, accepted appointment as chief 
engineer in 1907. During the next seven years he proved that he 
was equal to the responsibility. Long before the canal was finished. 
a biographer says, Goethals had become a hero to many of his 
helpers. They had seen him overcome difficulties and solve problem: 
that would have discouraged most men. 

In 1915, Colonel Goethals received the thanks of Congress, and 
by special act was made a major general. He remained in Panama 
until 1916 as civil governor of the Canal Zone. Later he held other 
important posts. but it is as the builder of the Panama Canal that 
the world remembers him. 


This painting, by Robert Fawcett, pictures Goethals as if he were the leading actor in a great drama—-with a huge map as 


the stage backdrop. It is the 


sixth in a series of paintings reproduced in THE INSTRUCTOR through the courtesy of the 


John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company of Boston, Massachusetts. The fifth picture in the series is on page 25. 
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30 BREAKFAST 
Q. COOK BOOK FOLDERS 


This 4-page student's 
notebook folder, entitled 
“My Breakfast Book,” is a valuable 
way to help make the younger chil- 
dren aware of the importance of 
ood breakfast habits 
fr includes simple recipes in picture 
form, cut-out suggestions, pictures 
to color, easy reading lessons, and 
other activities for class or home 
The teacher may select the activi 


ties best suited to her exe’ 
pupil level and de- 

velop them with the 4 
cooperation of the 
class 


Free Breakfest Teaching Unit for Grades 1+ 2+ 3 


Educational Director 
CEREAL INSTITUTE, Inc 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Mlinois 


Please send me FREE Breakfast Teaching Unit for 


Grades 1 + 2+ 3. 


PLEASE PRINT 


City Zone State 


Zz 


Grades taught 


A Take-home Activity 


FOR GRADES 1*2°*3 


+ 
et 


It is a part of a com- 
plete breakfast teach- 
ing unit for Grades 1, 
2, and 3, edited by Laura Oftedal, 
Laboratory School, University of 
Chicago, which consists of: @ 24- 
page Teacher's Menval, “A Classroom 
Breakfast Party and Other Class- 
room Activities” and Breekfest 
Calender in full color, size 12°x 18’, 
providing monthly activity sugges- 
tions, and 30 Students’ Notebook Folders 
entitled “My Breakfast Book.” 


| Sead for Yours/ 

mm | 

| CEREAL INSTITUTE, ie. 
| A research and educational endeavor 
| devoted to the betterment of national 
nutrition 

135 South La Salle Street, 
| Chicago 3, Illinois 


WHEN BUYING SHEET MUSIC 
ask yOur Cealer to show you 
CENTURY CERTIFIED EDITION 

IT.EOSTS ONLY 20: A COPY 
Bi CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO 
a tery 47 W. 63 Street, N.Y.C. 


7) j 
QUALIFY FOR DEGREE 
“BACHELOR OF MUSIC” 


IN SPARE TIME 
START NOW 


atl courses leading to deger 
vancement in the musical arts. Check 


lesson and booklet. 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
Dept. £-274, 28 E. Jackson 


Music experience 


© The only HOME STUDY music school offering 
Bachelor of Music, 
offers YOU the opportunity to make important ad- 
ourwes in 
which interested and mail coupon for iitustrated 


CONSERVATORY 
ivd., Chicago 4, 


ie ac her Cow Violin 
Course Guitar 
Pub. uM tis 

Pub, Scho ‘ et 
Par T 
Hist. A&A ret 
Ady, Com Prof. Cornet Tr 
Connte nt Choral Cond 

Harmony Dance Arranging O Voi 

Name 

Street 

chy State 


SOMETHING NEW and SENSATIONAL in 
Last! EVERYDAY CARDS 
Superb 


Satin Velour and Metailic 


other rtments retail from te 
ON APPROVAL 


perience needed 


No ex Start 
PURO CO., 2801 Locust St., Dept. 145-C St. Louis 3, Mo. 


now — WRITE TODAY! 


24 Page Booklet AND STUDENTS 


14 Illustrations 
@ Scenes from the beautiful caverns of Luray 
@ Shenandoah Valley. © Skyline Drive 

@ Shenandoah National Park 

@ Scenic and Histone Virginia 

Write tor copies of this attractive booklet — 
if and each of your students 


one tor you 
16MM silent—16MM sound motion pic- 
tures and 35MM slides available to schools 
on « tree-loan basis. All in natural colors 


Visit world-famous Luray Caverns this year 


LURAY CAVERNS, Luray, Va. 
_ 
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Wonderlands of the West |, 


(Continued from page 54) 


After a visit to the powerhouse, we 
drove to Dry Falls State Park, where 
the Columbia once plunged over an 
escarpment of five great horseshoes, 
more than three times as high as Niag- 
ara Falls. Here we lunched. Later 
we followed the dry river bed between 
1,200-foot cliffs and saw acres of bar- 
ren sagebrush country which will soon 
be irrigated. The new highway is al- 
ready finished. 

Two weeks later we saw the Colum- 
bia again. After breakfasting in Wash- 
ington’s Longview Memorial Park, we | 
crossed into Oregon and drove all that | 
day—and the next, too—along the 
scenic Columbia River Highway. This 
route offered magnificent views of the 
river—towering banks, numerous water- 
falls, Bonneville Dam. Here were can- 
yons, mountains, sagebrush country and 
dry-farming areas. 

I could appreciate the disappoint- 
ment of the Canadian explorer David 
Thompson, when, after his rugged 
journey down the river, he found that 
Lewis and Clark had reached the 
Pacific first. 

The two days spent driving through 
the groves of redwoods are a story in 
themselves. We stayed overnight in 


Prairie Creek Redwoods State Park, 
and participated in the ranger pro- 
gram around the campfire that night. 
Our group of eight put on a skit, “The 
Highwayman.” I read, and the others 
acted. Next day we had a memorable 
walk with the ranger. 

Last, but not least, the Canyons- 
Grand, Zion, Brvee. Which of these 


Near Radium Hot Springs, in h ootenay 
National Park, British Columbia, the 
“Iron Gates” seem to block the road. 


three national parks impressed me 
most? I do not know. I only know, 
at each of them I felt a deep humility 
and God's immensity. 

Grand Canyon in Arizona is stupen- 
dous. The Colorado River, a mile be- 
low, is a silver thread. We stood on 
Cape Royal during a passing thunder- 
shower and watched the shifting kalei- 
doscope of color. As the sun broke 
through the clouds, dark tones of gray, 
green, blue, red, and mauve became 
exquisite blues and purples, glowing 
reds and yellows. 

In the heart of the desert and can- 
yon country of Utah, the sandstone 
cliffs of Zion Canvon rise sheer above 
famous Mt. Carmel Highway. Bryce 
Canyon is a fairyland of fantastic stone 
formations, glowing with color in the 
sun, or mystic in the shadows 

But words are futile. Go and see 
the Western Wonderlands for yourself! 


(Other prize travel articles are 


given on page 64 and later pages.) 


WITHOUT CHARGE! 
a Class project 
your pupils 


Lincoin's Speech at Gettysburg 


portfolio of 

48 

Joseph 

Boggs Beale 
Historical Prints 


Here's one class project for which you 
needn't send home notes or raise 
money. Just get the class members 
to collect OUTER WRAPPERS of 
Fleer's Dubble Bubble Gum. With- 
out charge, you can obtain: 


FOR 150 OUTER WRAPPERS 


A brand new portfolio of 48 fine repro- 
ductions of the celebrated Beale American 
history paintings, suitable for framing. 


FRANK H. FLEER CORP. 
pt. A 

Philadelphia 41, Pa 

C | enclose 150 outer wrappers from Dubble 
Bubble Gum for new Beale portfolio of 48 
reproductions 


(© Please send more information about the Beale 
portfolio offer. 
(check one) 


City. State 
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They’re the dramatic film-stories of some of our most 
popular foods and beverages. They point up in an intriguing 


NE PICTURE is worth a thousand words. Each of these 
fascinating sound films will help you teach important 
facts more interestingly, more effectively. 


your youngsters. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


R 


fie 
“oe 


way the historical, geographical, economic, and social facts 
about these products. 

Be sure to include them in your spring or summer sched- 
ule—they’re yours for the asking! They’ll make a hit with 


Home Economics Section 


lf 100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
“JERRY PULLS THE STRINGS" 


LY Please send me, free of charge, the following 16 mm. 


films which I have checked. I promise to return the 
films to you on the date specified and will prepay 
the return postage. 

“VITAMIN RIVERS" 


The story of fruit and vegetable juices —how and where 
they are produced. A fascinating look at an impor- 
tant food product from the earth to your table. 
Sound, full color. Running time: 22 minutes. 


Date preferred 
Date film will be returned 

Ist alternate date —_ 
Date film will be ret: = 
2nd alternate date__ 
Date film will be returned 


“ALASKA'S SILVER MILLIONS” 


An on-the-spot account of the Alaskan salmon can- 
ning industry told in dramatic pictorial terms. In- 
cludes a remarkable shot of the birth of an iceberg. 
Sound. Running time: 30 minutes. 


Date preferred. 

date 

Date film wili be ret d 

2nd alternate date. 


An unusual and entertaining device helps tell the story 
of coffee from its discovery to its popular use today. 
Theskillful handling of puppets adds to the natural in- 
terest of the story. Sound. Running time: 30 minutes. 


Date preferred... 
Date film will be returned. — 

Ist alternate 

Date film will be returned 

2nd alternate date__ 

Date film will be returned___ 


NAME____ 
STREET ADDRESS 
city 
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4 Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC 
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TRAVEL 


Exee s from Prize Letters. 
1950 INSTRUCTOR Contest 


Victoria Was Our Goal 


O' R route took us to Portland and 
then on to Seattle, where we had 
two enjoyable days. Part of one day 
we spent visiting the University of 
Washington, where we happened upon 
an International Art Exposition at the 
Henry Art Gallery, and attended a 
showing of two technicolor films— 
“What is Modern Art?” and “Picture 
in Your Mind.” The most intriguing 
place for us, though, was the Seattle 
Art Museum, Never anywhere had we 
seen such a marvelous collection of 
Chinese jade. . . . 

From Seattle we motored north, 
driving ever nearer to the United 
States-Canadian border. The Peace 
Arch soon appeared. In a few mo- 
ments we had passed customs inspec- 
tion and were in British Columbia. 

Nothing we had read had prepared 
us for the pleasure that Vancouver has 
to offer its visitors. The location of 
this West Coast metropolis, with its 
magnificent harbor backed by a long 
range of mountains, is a natural asset 
which few cities can match. 

Famous Stanley Park, a thousand- 
acre playground, within the city and 
easily accessible, is bordered on three 
sides by water. It provides almost two 
thousand tables fot picnickers, a golf 
course, tennis courts, bathing, canoeing 
and cricket facilities, miles of paths, 
and a unique outdoor checkerboard so 
large that the players walk about on it. 
\fter strolling through the Shakespeare 
Garden, we visited the Refreshment 
Pavilion where people dined under a 
colorful awning 

One day we drove to the University 
f British Columbia and found it ideal- 
ly situated. Here we studied our first 
totem pole at close range. 

The next morning we were to board 
the “Princess Patricia” for Victoria, 
but first snatched a little time 
for shopping. Vancouver's big depart- 
ment stores and small shops are both 
irresistible. 

By 10:30 we had driven our car on 
the steamer. Smoothly the 
Princess” glided toward Lions’ Gate 

Bridge, the longest suspension bridge 

in the British Commonwealth. Out 

into the Gulf of Georgia, and then 
islands—lots of them 

Even upon arrival, one senses a dis- 
tinctive atmosphere in Victoria. It is 
reminiscent of Quebec and of Macki- 
nac Island. Like Vancouver, Victoria 
is blessed with a gorgeous natural back- 
ground of snow-capped mountains. 

We visited the Parlia- 
ment Buildings and one afternoon at- 


we 


impressive 


tended the opening of a local weaving | 
Wom- | 


en's suits of hand-loomed wool, linen | 


exhibit in the Empress Hotel. 


serviettes, a hand-woven bedspread 


and draperies, and chairs upholstered | 


with handmade cloth were examples 


| of skilled craftsmanship. 


Like all visitors to Victoria we spent 
some time at Thunderbird Park, which 
displays a large collection of authen- 
tic totem poles. By this time the to- 
tem pole was no longer grotesque to 
us, but interesting as a means of pre- 
serving a family or tribal record. 


One morning found us busier than | 
were | 


usual, for that afternoon 
boarding the “Princess Patricia” again 
for Vancouver. 


we 


This passage was as | 


pleasant as the first, and much sooner | 


than any of us wished, we were driv- 


| ing our car off the “Princess” and say- 


ing good-by to the friencly men who 
motorists.—Erva Drrrman, 
Anderson School, Lawn- 


assisted 


Principal, 


| dale, Calif. 


Enjoy a 7HRIFTY 
Variety Vacation in 


HEART OF AMERICA 


@ It’s not too early to think about 
and plan your summer vacation. 
This year make it the best ever... 
come to Missouri! Missouri offers 
you triple appeal...variety, thrift, 
quality...fuli measure of enjoy- 
ment for every vacation dollar, 
Play golf and tennis, swim, fish, 
ride horseback, visit the many 
caves, big springs, streams and 
lakes, state parks, historic spots 
++.enjoy real Missouri hospitality. 


Full of illustrations 
real invitation 
to a thrifty variety 
vacation. Send a 
postcard today. 
“*"""MISSOUR! DIVISION of 
RESOURCES and DEVELOPMENT 
Dept. 46-A Jefferson City, Mo. 
Please send me your new illustrated 
Booklet with full information on the 
pleasures to be enjoyed in Missouri on 
a thrifty budget. 


NAME 
STREET 


CITY 


To When 
day 
| MISSOURI 
helps national rearmament 
| ing more freight i 
| by carrying more freight 
and carrying it faster | & 
if 


TRAVEL 


Excerpts from Prize Letters, 
1956 INSTRUCTOR Contest 


Magic of New Mexico 

ree of us left our homeland, the 

far-western Olympic Peninsula, 
to drive over fifty-five hundred miles 
last summer into the Southwest. 

For me the high point of the wip 
was New Mexico, rightly called “The 
Land of Enchantment.” Its magic is 
hard to explain—the magic of faraway 
places, lost peoples and their civiliza- 
tions, a differing climate, a fascinating 
topography (snow-white sands, dry 
river beds, and rock cliffs like cities 
on the far horizon), highways of his- 


tory, and the old, old pueblos and cliff | 


dwellings. 

We entered New Mexico close to the 
only spot in the United States where 
four states meet, and were almost im- 
mediately in Navajo country. The 
vast reservation was dry and lonesome- 
looking. It is easy to understand why 
the tribe had to have help in order to 
survive a winter. It is a region of far 
distances, of hogans, and wickiups in 
different shapes and built of various 
materials. 

There were miles of fences, and we 
wondered what their use could be 
Farther on were truckloads of sheep, 
packed in three tiers, and often trafhi 
was held up for flocks of goats, herded 
by Indian women. Navajos make 
beautiful rugs and lovely silver-and- 
turquoise jewelry. By one road mark 
er sat a magnificent Indian in his best 
apparel to give tourists a good use for 
their cameras. 

When we were held up for almost 
an hour by road construction, a fore- 
man came over and talked with us. 
Many of the workers were Indians, 
wearing red headbands. Their long 
black hair was tied back with other 
pieces of red cloth. The foreman told 
us that the son of one worker was a 
radar man in the Navy. 

Next came the Apache country, 
called Jicarilla. History tells us that 
the Apaches were once a dreaded 
tribe. 

Even from the highways, in many 
places, can be seen the puebios of the 
Pueblo Indians, who have been there 
since long before the first Spaniard 
came, although no one knows their 
ancestry. It is thought that they 
reached their peak in the twelfth cen- 
tury. Their ruined cities are scattered 
all over the northwestern part of New 
Mexico. The communal villages had 
buildings with as many as twelve hun- 
dred rooms. Some of them are pre 
served in National Monuments. It is 
wise to ask in advance about visitors 
hours, 

Santa Fe is really the center of in 
terest in New Mexico. It has an alti 
tude of seven thousand feet, it is our 
oldest capital city, and it has been 
under three flags, Spanish, Mexican, 
and American. It is a book of history 
in itself. One follows curving narrow 
streets without curbs. Often the roads 
wind into mere trails with varicolored 
houses at different levels, all of adobe 
or plaster. El Palacio Real (The Royal 
Palace) was the first public building 
in the United States, the headquarters 
of over a hundred governors from 1610 
to 1910. In early days, affairs of the 
Spanish colony were carried on in its 
large rooms; now these rooms are filled 
with historical collections. In the 
courtyard are old coaches, oxcarts, and 
other wagons. 

On the outskirts of the city is an 
artists’ colony, with many unusual 
homes along its narrow lanes. 

One goes through a small curio shop 
to enter a building which New Mexi- 


cans point to as the oldest in the coun- 
try; it is a low, tiny-windowed struc- 
ture with several rooms, and is said 
to have been built by the first padre 
to reach the place. 

Across the street is the oldest mis- 
sion, buttressed on the sides. We were 
surprised to learn that New Mexico 
missions antedate those in California 
by 150 years. Their hand-smoothed 
walls are very thick and hard baked. 

Coming from Mexico, Spanish 
priests had found their way to this 
region even before Coronado. Friars 
came with him in 1540, and later with 


_was blazed in 1582. 


De Onate to establish ten missions for 
the Indians. By 1633 ninety of them 
were in use. The “true” missions were 
built for the native people; others for 
the Spanish themselves. Ten of the 
true missions are still in use. They 
house rare books, relics, paintings, doc- 
uments, furniture, and even clothing. 
Some are museums for Indian artifacts, 

Leaving Santa Fe with reluctance, 
we drove southward on El Camino 
Real (The King’s Highway), which 
extends to El Paso, Texas. This road 
The highways in 
this “Land of Enchantment” are dow 


THIS NEWLY 


bly interesting, because of their histor- 
ical connections. 

The famed Santa Fe Trail can be 
followed by road markers. Some 
Spanish trails led to Los Angeles. At 
El Morro National Monument near 
Zuni are carved the names of con- 
quistadors— De Onate, De Vargas, and 
others—who followed Coronado and 
camped below a towering cliff. Mark- 
ers show where armies marched back 
and forth across the land.—Tonue 
Tooker, Teacher, First Grade, Lincoln 
School, Port Townsend, Wash. 

(Travel continued on page 66) 


DESIGNED PROGRAM 


MAKES CLEANLINESS AN EXCITING GAME 


In countless schools from coast to coast 
the Ivory Inspection Patrol has helped 
teachers instill in children a keener 
appreciation of the importance of 


good cleanliness habits. 


The Patrol material has been newly 
designed ... made more attractive 
than ever. Appealing to the competi- 
tive spirit inherent in children, it 


makes cleanliness a fascinating game. 


Add interest to your school program 
with the Ivory Inspection Patrol. 
You'll be promoting a very worth- 
while objective—better cleanliness 
habits among your pupils. The ma- 
terial is free... the coupon below 


will bring it to you. 


INDIVIDUAL INSPECTION PATROL 
SHEETS—colorfully printed on both sides 
link school and home. Through them, your 
efforts to foster good cleanliness habits in 
the schoolroom are checked on—and sup- 
plemented by the parents, 


FUN TO as 
AND $0 Easy 

HOW asour 


THIS GAYLY-COLORED 17” x 22° WALL CHART 


for posting on your bulletin board—is intended to show the day- 
by-day cleanliness record of each child for a 4 weeks’ period. Space 
for 30 names is provided. Stickers in the form of miniature cakes 


of Ivory Soap record daily progress. Classes may be divided into 
competing Patrol Groups. Additional charts will be provided for 


classes of more than 30 pupils. 


THIS COUPON WILL BRING IT TO YOU. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE, Education Dept. X, P. O. Box $99—-Cincinnati 1, Ohio 
I am interested in the new Ivory Inspection Patrol program. Please send me sufficient 


students. 


material 


TEACHER'S WAME 


crry On TOWN 


i 

t 

{ 

or 


This offer good only im United States, its possessions, 


stare 


and Canada, 
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FREE Teaching MATERIALS 


THE INSTRUCTOR 3-51 g3 
reprints of your advertisement, 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
Please send me, for myself and my pupils, 
“How the Duster was turned into an evening gown.” 


Name Grade 
Street or No. Pupils 
City Zone State 
KELLOGG CO., Home Economics Services THE INSTRUCTOR 3-51 425 
Please send me Kellogg's “Berly Bird Game with colorful wall poster, score 
folder for each pupil, prize buttons for pupils in winning team, and seal for each pupil! 
with perfect score. There are children in my class (See page 81.) 
Name Grade 
Street or RO Schoo! 
School Address — 
City Zone State 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY THE INSTRUCTOR 3-51 95 
Please send me “Are Your Children Ready to Read?"’ No. 131. 
Name Grade 
Street or &.0 No. Pupils — 
City Zone State 
THE L. W. SINGER CO., INC. THE INSTRUCTOR 3-5! 285 
Please send me your descriptive folders concerning your publications in the field of 
(Check ones desired Elementary Science; cience Filmstrips; () High School 
Physics High School Chemistry Elementary Literature; [) Junior-Senior High 
School Literature ] Junior High Schoo! Language; [) Senior High School Language 
Name Grede 
City Zone State 
McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC. THE INSTRUCTOR 3-51 245 
Please send me « supply of the leaflet, ‘'Pediculosis Capitis is dangerous.” 
Street of &.0._. — 
City Zone State 


City 


Street or 8.0 


THE INSTRUCTOR 3-51 14 
@ revised edition of a catalog 
the needs of the academic 


GENERAL MILLS, INC. 
Please send me “Aids to @ Health and Nutrition Program," 
listing the materials planned to meet, in « practical way, 


teacher, the specialist, and the administrator, and suggesting effective ways to develop 
@ community-schoo! program in nutrition educetion 
Name Grade 
No. Pupils. 
Zone State 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC., Educotionc! THE INSTRUCTOR 3-51 9 
Please send me Breakfast Teaching Unit for GRADES 1 - 2 - 3. Grades taught 


Name 
Zone 


Street or 


State 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC., Educotional Director THE INSTRUCTOR 3-51 9 
send me Breakfast Teaching Unit for GRADES 4 - 5 - 6. Grades taught 


Street of 
Zone 


City State 
THE GEORGE F. CRAM CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 3-51 124 
Please send me Cram's Classroom Classics—Volume 5, No. 2, “Teaching in a Divided 
World,’ by J. Hartt Walsh, Ph.0., Dean, College of Education, Butier University. 

j Name Grade 

City Zone State 
PRANK H. FLEER CORPORATION THE INSTRUCTOR 3-51 273 
Please send information on your American Pictorial History offer. (See ad on page 62.) 
Name Grade 
Street or 8.0 School 

City Zone State 


Street or R.0 


City 


EYE GATE HOUSE, INC. THE INSTRUCTOR 3-5! 294 
Please send me « TRIAL preview set of FULL COLOR FILMSTRIPS on ‘CITIES OF OUR 
COUNTRY | am enclosing a school letterhead 
Name Position. 
School 


Zone State 


In requesting materials ... 
FOLLOW THESE INSTRUCTIONS: 
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Clip, and SEPARATE FROM ONE ANOTHER, the coupons offering materials you wish 
to obtain. PRINT ON EACH the required information, and mail them together (first 
class) in an envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, Coupon Service, Dansville, N.Y. You will 
doubtless wish to include some of the other general coupons on pages 68, 70, and 
80, and Travel Guides on pages 80 and 82. 


Send your coupons in NOW. The Instructor Coupon Service cannot undertake to 
service the coupons in this issue beyond the present school year. 


NOTICE: Sorry, but we cannot accept and forward COPIES of coupons. The original 
coupons, clipped from the magazine, must be sent to us. Copies will be discarded. 
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TRAVEL 


Excerpts trom Prize Letters, 
INSTRUCTOR Contest 


Colorado Interlude 


o cums Longs Peak we joined the 

University of Colorado Mountain 
Recreation group. (It is best fer in- 
experienced climbers not to do any 
climbing alone.) In our rucksacks we 
put plenty of warm clothing, raincoats, 
and stout shoes with hobnails. We left 
Boulder by car and drove to Longs 
Peak Camp Ground and Ranger Sta- 
tion near Estes Park. 

At the Ranger Station we “saddled 
up” our pack boards with our bedrolls 
and rucksacks. The thirty members of 
our party signed the official register, a 
required procedure. Clouds opened 
and the rain came down. We were a 
weird sight—humped figures with pon- 
chos covering all but our faces and 
the pack boards, which were uncom- 
fortably heavy. 

Jim’s Timber Line Camp, 11,000 feet 
in altitude, was about three miles up 
the trail. It was our base camp and 
our destination that night. The trail 
wound through a forest of lodgepole 
pine, limber pine, alpine fir, and 
Engelmann’s spruce. Just beyond tim- 
ber line we could see a fire glowing. 
The horses and guides had already 
arrived with our food and heavy 
equipment, 

The activity of making camp, pre- 
paring supper, and packing sack lunch- 
es for the next day made us forget the 
cold and the rain. . . . The stars were 
out when we crawled into our bed- 
rolls that night, tired, but excited over 
the next day's prospects. 

Early morning in the mountains on 
a clear day is a beautiful sight! The 
colors are indescribable. By six o'clock 
breakfast had been eaten and the camp 
chores done. With our lunches and 
ponc hos tied to our belts, or in our 
rucksacks, we started up the trail. 

Alpine meadows were full of sur- 
prises. Tiny bright flowers covered 
the ground between the boulders. It 
was still early enough in the season to 
see many kinds 

The trail goes over Granite Pass and 


traverses a fairly level upland basin 
called the Boulderfield. Here we took 
our first long rest, about fifteen min- 
utes. It was time for lemon drops and 
a sip of water from the stream. Across 


the Boulderfield we got an excellent 


view of the perpendicular East Face of | 
Longs Peak. The Boulderficld—and 
it was rightly named—was the begin- 
ning of the actual climb. It was diffi- 
cult, for there was no trail. 

“Slow and steady wins the race.’ 
We didn’t hurry. We couldn't! The 
altitude was over 12,000 feet and as 
we climbed higher and higher we 
stopped oftener to rest, but just for a 
moment Before we knew it we 
had reached Chasm View, where we 
looked down on Chasm Lake and up 
at the great wall of the East Face. 

Now up the North Face, the cable 
route! At this point we began to use 
hands as well as feet in climbing to a 
ledge fifty feet above. From there on, 
the pitch of the rock was from 45° to 
about 60° and a cable was utilized in 
a series of short hand-over-hand pulls 


Just beyond was the second cable. We 
were assured, “It's just a half mile | 
more.” Before long, someone spied a 
cairn or marker at the summit. This 
renewed our determination . Sue- 
cess at last! We were 14,255 feet 
above sea level and on top of the 


fourteenth among Colorado's fifty-two 
peaks over 14,000 feet high!—Jane P. 
Downton, Teacher, Second Grade, 
Washington School, Park Ridge, Ill. | 


Travel continued on page 82) 


“HAPPY 
LANDING 
TO Your 


Even in Hard Storms 
When You're under the 
T.C.U. Umbrella 


You'll enjoy the dependable low 
cost protection of the famous 
T.C.U. Umbrella. It has been the 
sheltering friend of thousands of 
teachers for more than 50 years. 
Not long ago, a teacher, after a 
particularly hard storm of bad 
luck had come her way, said, 
“T.C.U. protection is more than an 
Umbrella. It’s a Parachute for 
Happy Landings.” 


Just as these two teachers also say— 


“It pays to be under the T.C.U. Umbrella” 
Mrs. Ethel M. Stevens of Randolph, 
N. Y.: “The T.C.U. has been very prompt 
in settling this, my first claim. It has 
been especially helpful as it came during 
the summer, while I was earning no sal- 
ary. Each communication has expressed 
sympathy and wishes for a speedy recov- 
ery. T.C.U. is indeed a helpful umbrella 
in time of need.” 

Mrs. Bertha R. Hodges of Pores Knob, 
N : “I want to heartily recommend the 
T.C.U. for what it has done for me. It 
is really an umbrella in time of a shower 
of trouble I think all teachers should 
belong to this noble plan of mutual help.” 


We invite you to share this com- 
fortable feeling of the 10-Way 
protection which T.C.U. gives at 
a cost of less than a nickel a day. 
Send the coupon below. No agent 
will call. 


TEACHERS 


4 CASUALTY 
Toy UNDERWRITERS 


473 7.C.U. Building 
Lincoln 8, Nebroska 

— “FREE INFORMATION COUPON™ 
To the T.C.U., 473 T.C.U. Bldg. 
Lincoln 8, Nebraska 
I am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 
10-Way Protection. Send me full details 
without obligation. 


Name 


Address 
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A Puppy for Karen and 
Robin 


(Continued from page 33) 


The days passed. Every time the 
telephone rang, they ran to it, hoping 
it might be the man at the Animal 
Shelter. But it never was. 

Then one day when they had almost 
given up hope of finding a puppy, they 
remembered Mrs. Montgomery, who 
lived in the little gray house at the 
end of the street. 

“She should know where to get a 
puppy,” said Robin. “She has two 
dogs, and she got them somewhere.” 

Before long the children weve seated 
in Mrs. Montgomery's sunny living 
room. There they saw a dog asleep be- 
side the davenport, and another be- 
side a big chair. 

Mrs. Montgomery asked the chil- 
dren about their mother and their fa- 
ther, their grandmother, and their 
Aunt Helen. She asked them about 
school. In fact she talked about every- 
thing but dogs. 

The children sat on the edge of their 
chairs and grew more and more im- 
patient. Finally Mrs. Montgomery 
asked, “And what can I do for you 
children?” 

“Do you know—” began Robin. 

“Where we can get a—” continued 
Karen. 

“Brown-white dog?” said both chil- 
dren together. (At least that is the 
way it sounded. Of course Robin said 
“brown dog” and Karen said “white 
dog.” ) 

For several moments it seemed as if 
Mrs. Montgomery was not going to an- 
swer. Then she said thoughtfully, 
“Why, yes, I do. My brother's Lassie 
in the country has some puppics. But 
do you know how to take care of a 
puppy? Mv brother would have to be 
sure you did before he sent you one.” 

“Oh, yes,” said the children. 

They told her about the little bed 
and the dishes for food and water they 
had ready for the puppy. 

“We'd be careful to feed him only 
what is good for puppies,” said Karen. 

“We wouldn't handle him too much 
when he was little,” said Robin. 

Mrs. Montgomery was silent for a 
long time. At last she said, “I'll give 
you my brother's address. You can 
write to him yourselves.” 

Mrs. Montgomery wrote her broth- 
er’s address on a piece of paper. Robin 
and Karen ran right home and wrote 
him letters. Here is Robin's letter: 
Dear Mr. Mason, 

Mrs. Montgomery Says you have some 
puppies. Karen and I will be very good 
to a puppy. Will you please send us a 
brown one. 

Robin Weaver 
Here is Karen's letter: 
Dear Mr. Mason, 

Mrs. Montgomery says you have some 
puppies. Robin and I will take very 
good care of a puppy. We have a bed 
and dishes all ready for a puppy. Will 
you please send us a white on 

Karen Weaver 

At last the letters were on the way 
There was nothing to do but wait for 
the puppy. 

“I know he'll be brown,” said Robin 

“Fm sure he'll be white,” said 
Karen. 

Every day they ran right home from 
school. “Any mail?” they'd ask, mean- 
ing any mail from Mr. Mason. 

Finally one day when they got 
home, they found a post card from 
Mr. Mason. This is what it said: 
Dear Karen and Robin, 

Your puppy is on the way. 
arrive by express Thursday. 

John Mason 

It seemed as if Thursday would nev 
er come, but at last it did. Karen and 


He will 


Robin ran all the way home from 
school. They were out of breath when 
they came in sight of the house, but 
they didn’t mind. There was the ex- 
pressman carrying a big crate up the 
walk. 

“Brownie!” exclaimed Rebin. 

“Snowball!” cried Karen. 

By the time the children caught up 
to him, the man was opening the crate. 
He lifted the lid while the children 
watched eagerly. There crouched in 


the corner they saw a wee shivering 
puppy. He was tired from his long 
trip, and he was frightened. 

Karen reached into the crate and 
patted him gently. “You poor baby!” 
she said. 

“Poor little thing!” said Robin. 

The children stood watching him 
and talking softly to him, Gradually 
the little fellow stopped shivering and 
whined to be taken out of the crate. 
Karen reached in for him. 


“But we can't call him Brownie!” 
said Robin suddenly. 

“Nor Snowball cither!” exclaimed 
Karen, setting the puppy down on the 
porch. 

The puppy took a few steps on his 
wobbly legs. Then he sat down sud 
denly and looked up at the children. 

“But we can call him Spotty,” sug- 
gested Karen. 

“Why not?” said Robin. “That's a 
fine name for a brown-and-white dog.” 


Teacher 


write 
two notes! 


WHEN LICE INFESTATION IS FOUND, hundreds of teachers send a note to parents 


~ 


recommending A-200 Liquid Pyrinate. And, in case after case, they write us a 


letter praising this wonderful product. This excerpt is typical: 


“I've had a lot of trouble trying to keep my pupils’ heads clean 
... tried many things... A-200 is the very best product I've found?’ 


LICE ARE DANGEROUS! 


Lice may transmit typhus fever, favus, impetigo, trench fever and other dan- 
gerous diseases. The direct irritation may cause violent itching with scratching 
and infection. A-200 Pyrinate Liquid is an amazingly effective remedy to halt 
an outbreak of the infestation before it can spread. It kills both lice and their 
eggs on contact. It is safe . . . non-poisonous, non-irritating and leaves no tell- 
tale odor. It is a liquid . . . no greasy salve to stain clothing. One application of 
A-200 Pyrinate Liquid is usually sufficient. 


A product of 
McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


LIQUID 


PYRINATE 


KILLS HEAD AND BODY LICE, AND THEIR EGGS... ON CONTACT! 
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The Green Elves’ Ball 
Continued from page 43) 
crocus—Oh, dear! Oh, dear! How caystat—Oh course you will, for I 
heavy this blanket is! Please, please will help you. (Helps Rabbit limp off 
take it off! stage. 
OTHER COUPONS on pages 66, 70, 80, and 82. For instructions, see page 66. BLANCHE (hurrying by)—I can't be 
bothered! I have more important Act Hil 
BINNEY & SMITH CO THE INSTRUCTOR 3-51 262/ things to do Ivory is approaching the door of 
Please send me instruction folder on new brushless “GENIE HANDIPAINT” powder paint crocus (as Crystal enters)—Oh, the Magician's house. Before she 
that works directly on wet paper. (This offer is for teachers only.) nobody cares whether I smother! reaches it, the Magician stalks out. 
Name. Grade crystat—I do, litth Crocus. What brandishing a stick. 
No. Pupils can do for you? MAGKIAN (shaking stick at her 
City Zone State crocus—Please take off this blanket What are you doing here? Be gone at 
of snow once! 
SECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY ; ; THE WISTRUCTOR 3-61 96 CRYSTAL (pushing off the cotton ivory—But please, sir, look at me 
crocus—How good it feels to push have seen me, you will not want to 
Name Grade ax 
my head up into the fresh air! Thank send me away. 
Street or 8.0. ate. Cupite you so much! MAGICIAN—I am looking at you and 
city Zone Stete crystat—You are welcome. But what do I see? Beauty! Bah! What 
SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. THe instaucton 3-81 gq7| 20W | must be on my way. Good-by. do I care for beauty? Begone! 
Please send me your free folder describing ‘These Untrained Tongues,” set of 3 filmstr She exits.) twory (rushing off stage) —Yes, sir. 
on speech defects and "Communication of Ideas and ideals,” set of 9 filmstrips to aid Rabbit limps on stage from right as tity (entering) —How do you do? 
students in reading, writing, spesking and listening I ory enters from le ft MAGICIAN—I don't do at all, and I 
Name Grade Ouch! My foot! Oh, dear! don’t like you. 
Street or 8.0 No. Pupils To Ivory.) Won't vou help me? uity— But you will like me when you 
City ee Ione State — rvory (as she hurries by)—I have no — find out how clever I am. 
time to bother with a lame rabbit. MAGICIAN—I'm glad you think you're 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, INC. : THE INSTRUCTOR 3-51 309 rapait—I can't walk farther. That's clever. No one else does. Clever, in- 
Reeding end Spelling and descriptive oe on page all there is to it. (To Lily.) Surely deed! (He stalks into the house.) 
pane or you will help me Lily exits and Blanche enters. She 
a tity (hurrying by Indeed I won't! ‘Anocks boldly on door of house.) 
Street or 8.0 No. Pupils raneir (to Blanche)—Wouldn't you MAGICIAN (from inside of house)— 
City Zone State have time to help a poor little lame Go away! Go away at once! 
TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS THE INSTRUCTOR 3-51 pg) see what I have 
| am interested in knowing about T.C.U.'s "'10-Way Protection” Policy against accident, BLANCHE (rushing past him) —Of brought you 
sickness, and querentine, at @ cost of less than @ nickel @ dey. course not! I'm in a hurry! MAGICIAN (opening door of house 
Name Grade rapair (limping along)—Oh, dear and peeking out )—Well, what is it? 
Servet or 0.9. No. Pupils me! Oh! Oh! Oh! BLANCHE (taking handfuls of pre- 
City Resin Sete CRYSTAL stopping when she sees cious stone s frem porns Rubies! 
Rabbit)—What in the world is the Emeralds! Diamonds! 
WORLD BOOK, Dept. 550 THE INSTRUCTOR 3-51 matter? MAGICIAN — Jewels! Bah! Take them 
Please send me @ copy of your free booklet describing new $2,000,000 World Book Ency- raparr—My foot! I caught it in a away! I have no use for wealth. 
gees trap and now it is lame and sore. I'm BLANCHE—But, sir 
Neome_— a _——— ——.—Grede. afraid I shall never get back home Continued on page 70) 
Street or 8.0 No. Pupils 
SILVER BURDETT COMPANY THE INSTRUCTOR 3-51 24} 
Please send me « copy of THE RESOURCEFUL TEACHER, ‘Spelling and Communication.” 
— 
Street or 8.0 
City Zone State nnounctn f 


PROCTER & GAMBLE, Educotionc! Dept. X THE INSTRUCTOR 3-51 92 
1 am int sted in the Ivory Inspection Patrol, as described in your advertisement—colored 
17” « 22° Wall Chart and Individual Inspection Patrol Sheets. Kindly send me sufficient | 
material for students. 


Grade 
School. 


Street or 


City Zone State 

A. 8. DICK Co. THE INSTRUCTOR 3-51 332 

Please send me: [) Cateinn of A. 8. Dick supplies and accessories; [) Information about 

A. 8. Dick mimeographs; (| Details on special mimeograph stencils 

Position. 
City State 

PAN-AMERICAN COFFEE BUREAU, Educ. Dept. THE INSTRUCTOR 3-51 299 

Please send me « free sample copy of your book ‘“COFFEE—THE STORY OF A GOOD 

NEIGHBOR PRODUCT.” 

Neme___ Position 
School Name & Address 

MOQUOIS PUBLISHING CO., INC. THE INSTRUCTOR 3-5! 337 

Please send me your complete price list and further information on your history series 

for the grades. 

Name Grade 
No. Pupils. 
City. Zone State 

AMERICAN ART CLAY COMPANY THE INSTRUCTOR 3-51 360) 

Please send me without cost Amaco Folder No. 14 with papier-mache ideas for every 

grade. 

Neme_ — — Grade 
Street or No. Pupils 
City. Zone State 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS THE INSTRUCTOR 3-51 67 

Please send me @ copy of your “TRAIN AND ENGINE BOOKS FOR CHILDREN,” a 24- 

pe liegraphy listing books for children exclusively. Title, author, publisher, price, 
yo brief description given. Of special interest to teachers in the lower grades. 

Grade___. 

No. Pupils — 


State 


Name 
Street of 8.0 


City Zone 
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ANIMAL STORIES 


be hese six discussional slidefilms in color depict the delightful 
adventures of animals that are, all, familiar to small children. Each 
slidefilm contains the attributes of a good story for children — a plot 
leading up to the climax, repetition, action, conflict, and suspense. 
Vocabulary is simple and suitable for second and third grade reading. 
P Rings, the Roccoon 

D> The Lazy Bear Cub 


HANDY brush, the ted squirrel 


p> Mrs. Cockles Becomes a Good Citizen 


> Hoppy, the Rabbit 
2021 East Grend Bivd. a The Adventures of Pete and the Deg 
Detroit 11, Michiges 


Total Price for Kit of SIX SLIDEFILMS $23.40. INDIVIDUAL SLIDEFILMS $4.20. 
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Annette and the New House 


Continued from page 32 


new doll when, suddenly, the doorbell 
rang. She opened the door and there 
stood two girls, dressed alike, each 
carrying a smal! Easter basket. 
“Happy Easter,” said “Tm 
Joan and this is my twin Judy. We've 
just moved into the heuse down the 
road.” 
“Come on in!” cried 
Come in and play with me. 
glad you are in the new house.” 
Joan and Judy stayed awhile and 
played with Annette. Afterward, when 
they had gone home, Annette said, 
“This is the happiest Easter ever. The 
Easter bunny brought me two new 
friends. 
It’s not much fun 
When there's only one. 
But now we are three— 
Joan, Judy, and me. 
Oh, what fun there'll be!” 


one. 


Annette 
I'm so 


A Class Newspaper 
Teaches Democracy 
(Continued from page 38) 


On the third Monday of each month 
a stockholders’ meeting was held dur- 
ing which time a financial report was 
worked out. At this meeting the ex- 
penditures and receipts for the current 
month were reported and the cash-on- 
hand item was brought up to date 
Ihe children kept their own personal 
bookkeeping record. It was very grat! 


fying to them to see their initial in- | 


vestment steadily mounting as a result 
of their diligent and efficient efforts 
The company’s net profit at the end 
of the year was $46.23. The children 
voted to go on a field trip to an animal 
farm about thirty miles distant, and 
they appropriated part of this amount 
for transportation expenses. The bal- 
ance was divided equally among the 
stockholders to use on this excursion 


INTEGRATIONS 


A unit of this nature has many sub- 
ject-matter ramifications. The follow- 
ing are some of the knowledges inte- 
grated in this activity. 

1. Arithmetic. 

. Simple bookkeeping fundamentals. 

. Investment. 

. Dividends. 

. Interest. 

° Shares. 

. Stocks 

. Addition of decimals 

. Subtraction of decimals. 

9. Balance brought forward. 
10. Cash on hand. 

11. Multiplication. 

12. Division. 

13. Expenditures. 

14. Receipts. 

B. Language arts. 

. Sentence sense. 

2. Sentence structure. 

3. Capitalization. 

. Descriptive adjectives. 

5. Use of synonyms. 

Paragraphing. 

7. Proper use of verbs—tense, person, 
number. 

8. Punctuation. 

9. Spelling. 

10. Vocabulary development. 

11. Creative writing. 

C. Health.—An_ increased knowledge 

of common health practices. 

D. Geography.—More intensive knowl- 

edge of our world neighbors, which 

created a deeper understanding toward 

them. 

E. Current events.—Knowledge of local 

and world conditions, essential to carry 

on the editorial department. 
(Continued on page 79) 


Send for your PROGRAM today of the outstanding performance of the century” 
THE 1951 “COME TO BRITAIN" SHOW 


(* Next showing 2051 AD) 


This SPECIAL FEATURE is presented to the members 
of the educational community by its foremost travel 
consultant, AMERICAN YOUTH ABROAD. Many other 
thrill-packed European programs are also available to 
you in a wide range of attractive prices. For complete 
information ... Write NOW to— 


EUROPEAN DIVISION, AMERICAN YOUTH ABROAD 
67 UNIVERSITY STATION, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Scene I 

Scene Il 
Scene Ill 
Scene IV 


30 days in Britain $365 / 


England 
Ireland 
Scotland 
Wales 


Where dollars 

go a long, long way 
And you can 

plan a longer stay! 


in Festival Year 
1951 


The stage is set in Britain, for the most 
eventful and memorable vacation you have ever had! 


Whenever you come in 1951, wherever you move in 
Britain, you’ll sense that this is a special year. In every 


| corner of the land, Britain will celebrate with festivals 


and fetes, fairs and exhibitions. Traditional pageantry, 


| famous sporting events will take on even greater color 
and excitement. 


Discover, too, how plentiful and varied is the food 


| in restaurants, hotels, and inne. Browse through shops 


| well-stocked with treasures old- and new. Whether you 


} 


decide to roam as you please, or take a planned tour by 
cycle, coach, or rail, you’ll find your costs surprisingly low! 
Everywhere you go you'll find your dollar, aided by 
favorable exchange and our “fair value” policy, gives you 
a real holiday from high prices. 


Be sure that this year—Festival of Britain Year— 
is your year for a country-wide vacation in Britain! 


EXPLORE THE PAST in ancient 
castles, cathedrals, universities, famed 
in literature and legend, and linked with 
history's great names. Wherever you 

in Britain, you'll walk in places ich 
historical associations. 


pa! 


Why not discuss with your local 
travel agent the possibility of 
reducing your vacation expenses 
by organizing your own group 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT NOW, TO AVOID 
DISAPPOINTMENT. Ask him for special folder 
Traveling Inexpensively in Britain” and 
other illustrated literature, giving full details 
A “Beefeater” greets you of Festival Year. Or write British Travel 
at the Tower of London Centre, Box 151, 336 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17 
—typical of the oe 
try and color you'll find 
everywhere in Britain. 


BRITAIN OFFERS YOU A HOLIDAY FROM HIGH PRICES 
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OTHER COUPONS on pages 66, 68, 80, and 82. For instructions, see page 66. 


NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL, Dept. INS 
Please send me free copy of the booklet, “It's Lunchtime.” 
that “measure up.” 


THE INSTRUCTOR 3-51 43 
This is @ guide to lunches 


Neme__ School 
Street of 
City Zone State 
JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION THE INSTRUCTOR 3-51 199 
Please send me descriptive literature on ‘Animal Stories’’ and a copy of your new silide- 
film catalog listing classroom teaching aids. | am especially interested in 
Neme__... — Grade 
St. of B.D ° No. Pupils 
— Zone State 
- 
ROW, PETERSON AND CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 3-51 199 
dl send me your 24-page booklet describing REAL PEOPLE, the Biographies of famous 
men and women who have helped shape the world we live in 
Name Grade 
Zone State 


AMERICAN SEED COMPANY, INC., Dept. 88 THE INSTRUCTOR 3-5! 358 
Please send, without obligetion, complete details about your no-cost, no-risk money-saving 


plan for schools, classrooms end Parent-Teacher groups 

Name Grade 
Street or 8.0 Schoo! 
City Zore State 


F. &. COMPTON & CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 3-51 73 
se send me from your 1950 Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia a copy of the reprint 
Atoms-Energy-Electrons Only one reprint to @ teacher) Offer expires May 1 Ss 


Neme 
Street of &.0 
City Zone 


State 


BEN). H. SANBORN & CO. 
Please send your illustrated circular GROWING WITH ART. 


THE INSTRUCTOR 3-51 36] 
Name Grade 
Street or Schoo! 


Zone State 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSN. Bureau of Health Educction THE INSTRUCTOR 3-51 29 


Please send me without cost your catalog (s) } Publications about Your Health; 
Mimeographed Health Materials. 
Name 
Street of 
Zone State 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY THE INSTRUCTOR 3-51 362 


city 
am interested in Or. Dawson's Lenguage Arts Leofiets. 
Name Grade 
Street of Schoo! 
v Zone State 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


Please send me your new chart showin 


THE INSTRUCTOR 3-51 
a few of the thousands of derivatives from bitum 


nous entitied “A Miracle of Modern Chemistry 
Nome Grade 
Street of No. Pupils 


Zore Stete 


= 


AMERICAN BOTTLERS OF CARBOWNATED BEVERAGES THE INSTRUCTOR 3-51 272 
Kindly send me booklets discussing bottied carbonated beverages. 
Name 


Street of 8.0 


Zone State 


~ 


PERSONAL PRODUCTS CORP. THE INSTRUCTOR 3-51 363 
Please send me copies of ‘Growing Up and Liking It’ and an Educational 
Portfolio See advertisement on page 1.) 


Grade 
No. Pupils 


Name 


2 


Zone Stare 


MATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL, Box 76 THE INSTRUCTOR 3-51 Jj 


8 


Please send opies mit 25 per class!) of the 1951 booklet, 'Needie Magic with 
Cotton Bags giving latest Simplicity patterns and newest styles and ideas for making 
clothes and household articies from cofton begs 
Name Grade 

Street or Schoo! 

City Zone State 


AMERICAN CAN CO., Home Economics Section, Dept. IN-3 THE INSTRUCTOR 3-51 58 


The Green Elves’ Ball 


(Continued from page 68) 


rHIRD ELF (stepping 
I was the rabbit 


MAGICIAN—Take them away, I tell out of 
you! Take them away! (Goes inside 
and slams door 

BLANCHE (gathers up the stones and 
starts to go off stage when she notices 


house 


KInc--Come, brother Elves. 


Crystal entering) —Go no farther. The KING AND ELVES 

Magician is a wicked fellow who Fairy, fairy, good and kind, 

chases everyone away Tell us what you have in mind. 
Blanche exits and Crystal stands crystaL~—A green dress, please, 

undecided. She turns to go when sud- the St. Patrick's ball 


KING AND ELVES 
At the ball you will be seen, 
And you shall wear a dress of greet 


Aet IV 


denly the door of the house opens and 
the Magician 

MAGICIAN — Why turn 
little one? You see I am not a wicked 
fellow at all. (He throws off cloak and 


comes out. 


do you away, 


false face I am King of the Elves. Everyone is twirling to lively Trish 
crystaL (surprised) —Oh! music Each Elf has a Green Fairy 
KING— Now what can I do for vou? for a partner. Suddenly the Messenger 
crystTat—At first I thought vou were — rushes in 

a magician who could turn my white MESSENGER Your Majesty! 

dress into a green dress so I could go KInG~—Yes? What is it, Messenger? 

to the St. Patrick's ball tonight, but MESSENGER—At the gate there is a 
Kinc-I am a magician, and you stranger—a very beautiful stranger. 


shall go to the ball. You shall have a Shall I let her in 


lovely dress rf ereen. KING Is she wearing Irish green? 
crystTat—DBut why are you so kind MESSENGER— Yes, Your Majesty 

to me after treating my friends so KING~ And does she have a ticket? 

shamefully MESSENGER-—Yes. She gave me a 
KING— Because vou were kind. You shamrock 

fed a hungry little bird KING~— Then, bid her come in! 
erystat—llow did vou know that? Messenger exits and Crystal enter 
FIRST ELF tepping out of house She is now wearing a beautiful green 

I told him. You see the bird which dress. There are many exclamations 

vou fed was not a real bird at all. It @mong the fairies 

was really an Elf in disguise wy—It's Crystal, the White Fairy. 
KING~And you helped a little crocus EMERALD Isn't her dress beautiful! 

push its way through the snow yape— Doesn't she look pretty! 
erysTaL—Was the crocus an EIf, Mus starts again. King invites 

too? Crystal to dance The music becomes 
SECOND ELF stepping out of the louder and livelier Elves and part- 

house)—Yes. Were I am ners resume their dancing. At end of 
KInG-And vou helped a little lame dance there is a pause. King steps 

rabbit. Continued on page 80 


King and other Elves join hands 
and dance in a circle around Crystal.) 


the 


for 


Please send me 16 mm. sound film Vitamin Rivers 
Jerry Pulls the Strings Date preferred Date of return 

Ist alternate date ; Date of return 2nd altermate date 

Date of return | will return the films on date checked and prepay return 

postege 


“Alaska’s Silver Millions 


Name School 


Street of 


city State 
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Thorough 


Method-for 
STUDENTS 


* 


Kills Nits, Protects against Reinfestation 


INSECTICIDE 


. 


Manvlacturing Chemists 


RAHWAY N. 


In 2oz. and 40z bottles 


| 
| ‘ 

Quick One-Treatment 

The PERSONAL 

| 
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The Fruited Plain 


(Continued from page 43) 


ANGEL 

What's a-holdin’ you here, Johnny? 

Git out there in the wilderness! 

lake plenty of appleseeds; 

Give the folks all the seeds they want 

It's God's word, Johnny. What you 
scared of, Johnny? 

Dark forests? Bears? Rattlesnakes? 
Wildcats? Injuns? 

They can't keep a nation from bein’ 
built, Johnny. 

Plant appleseeds in the wilderness all 
by yourself 

For folks you'll never live to see. 

Git goin’, Johnny! 

Git goin’! 
Johnny walks off stage at right. 

Curtains close. 
NARRATOR 

So Johnny started walking, 

And planting appleseeds 

He made friends with all the folks 
along the way 

And showed them how to plant his 
appleseeds. 

He would stop at a cabin, 

Read the Bible with the folks, 

Sing songs with them, 

Plant appleseeds with them. 
Soloist sings first stanza of 


hymn “Fairest Lord Jesus.” 


Seene 2 


Curtains open upon a wilderness 
scene, with a log cabin at the right 

JOHNNY approac hing cabin from 
the left, carrying a bag oj seeds slung 
over his shoulder) -Howdy, ma'am 
i'm Johnny 

WOMAN (appearing from within the 
cabin, followed by a boy and a girl 
Johnny Appleseed! 

You're the man who walks alone and 
plants seeds? 
Come in and rest a spell 

JOUNNY 
Don't have long to stay, ma'am 
Have you any work I can do? 

First cHitp—Who are you? 

jounny—I'm Johnny, child, and I 
like little boys. 

SECOND CHILD—What you got in that 
sack? 

JouNNY (laying bag down and jull- 
ing from it a Bible) —Appleseeds and a 
book. 

First cHitp—What book? 

jounny—The Bible, child—the book 
we all live by. (Te woman.) Ma’am, 
do you want some appleseeds? 

WOMAN 
Sure do. Folks sez you sing. Come in 

and have a bite with us. 

And at sundown, when my man comes 
home, 
We'll all have a sing. 

All four enter the cabin. Curtains 
close . 

Soloist sings second stanza of “Fair- 
est Lord Jesus.” ) 

NARRATOR 
Johnny made friends with everybody, 
And all the folks planted his apple- 

seeds, 

He was a gentle quiet man. 

The birds could tell you that, and the 
rabbits, 

And other wild creatures, 

Even the bears and the buffaloes. 

The Indians were his friends, too 

He treated them with kindness. 

He shook their hands 

As one man with another, 

Even if their skin was red, 

And his once white, now brown. 


Seene 3 


Curtains open on same wilderness 
setting, with slight changes in position 
or in appearance of the cabin to rep- 
resent another homestead. The time 
is night. Stage should be dark, Lights 
on in cabin.) 


NARRATOR 
But sometimes Johnny couldn't side 
with his red friends; 
As when they went on the warpath 
Against the white men. 
Then he had to warn his blood broth- 
ers, 
Once he ran all night long 
To tell them Indians were coming 
And to run for safety 
JOUNNY shouting from behind 
scenes; then running across stage, paus- 
ing at the cabin door 
Folks! Folks! You'll have to leave. 
Folks! Folks! The Injuns are coming. 


voices (from within the cabin 
Thank you! Thank you! 
Thank you, Johnny Appleseed. 
Curtains close. 
NARRATOR 
And Johnny kept a-walking. 
More and more log cabins in Ohio; 
Not so many bears, not so many buf- 
faloes; 
Not so many Indians now, in cighteen 
hundred thirty. 
But Johnny still kept walking 
Barefooted, bareheaded, bearded, 
With a coffee sack for a pioncer’s 
armor, 


His appleseed bag over his shoulder 

Nobody laughed, everybody loved him 

Johnny loved everybody, 

Brought gifts to the women and chil 
dren 

To make their eyes sparkle, 

Gifts of ribbon, gifts of calico; 

Brought appleseeds to everybody; 

Kept their hands full and their hearts 

Apple trees grow plump and pink 

On the Indiana hillside, 

On the flatlands of Ohio, 

And by the morning-glory covered 
banks of Licking Creek 

(Continued on page 7 


The class that eats up art 


They thought they were just having fun, but the first graders of 
Athens Agricultural Schools, Athens, Michigan, were really learning 
about nutrition and art—the easy way. It started with posters 
simple posters created by the children to tell the whole story of the 
Basic 7 Food Groups. Next the children tried their hands at place 
mats, decorating them with bright borders of their own design. 
Then they cut out food pictures from magazines and mounted them 
with stand-up backs. From this assortment of food pictures, they 
could practice assembling on their place mats many an imaginary 


“good lunch.” 


Mrs. Margaret Sleeper, art teacher for all twelve grades in the 
Athens Schools, says, ““There’s no end to the opportunities to corre- 
late art with nutrition study. It merely takes a suggestion, 


and pupils and teachers are off to a flying start with ideas 


contributed by all.”” For more news of what other teachers 


are doing to correlate nutrition with several subjects . . . 


for facts, ideas, plans, materials adaptable to any 


curriculum, write Education Section, Department 
of Public Services, General Mills, Minneapolis 1, 


Minnesota. 


THINGS TO DO 


in correlating art and nutrition 
at different grade levels: 


¢ Make food models of clay or 
papier-maché. Paint them. 


¢ Decorate lunchroom with post- 
ers, new curtains. Paint and re- 
arrange furniture. 


¢ Provide table decorations for 
lunchroom. 


¢ Make nutrition displays for cor- 
ridors. 
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“Qome as you are!"on this famous 

Santa Fe all-chair-car streamliner. 

Just 39% easy hours between Chicago and 
California. Restful club lounge car ‘just 
for fan!" Fred Harvey meals...Coach fare 
plus a small extra fare... 

Same route as The Chief 

and Super Chief. 


For a complete description of El Capitan 
send coupon for colorful folder. 


Santo Fe System Lines, Room 1753, Dept. INS- 15 
80 East Jockson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Minois 


Please send me free booklet on Fl Capiten. 


City 
My phone number is: 


If student, give name of schoo! 


Kapires July 15, 1951 


Amateur Easter Bunnies 
(Continued from page 35) 


“Oh, thank you, Mother,” said Lois 
in delight. “Come on, Mike. Let's go 
make plans.” 

At a table in the game room they 
made a list of names which they 
checked over with Mother, since she 
knew the townspeople well. When 
they had finished, they had the names 
of ten elderly people who lived alone 
in different parts of the town. 

“Ten Easter baskets!” exclaimed 
Mike. “That'll run into money.” 

“Let's make the baskets,” suggested 
Lois. “I know how. We did it at 
school one year. It’s fun and it'll save 
us money, too,” 

For two days Lois and Mike 
planned, worked, and shopped. Then 
they packed the baskets and called 
Mother to see them. 

Ten oatmeal boxes cut down a bit 
and covered with fluted strips of 
bright-colored crepe paper made the 
baskets. The handles were pieces of 
matching ribbons. In each basket was 
packed a small glass jar of honey, 
which had been Father's contribution. 
There were also four fresh eggs 
wrapped in tissue paper with a card 
saving “Fresh Eggs” in each basket. 
“They might not care for hard-boiled 
Lois explained to Mother. 
Mother's cookies wrapped in waxed 
paper were next. Then there was just 
a bit of green paper grass with one big 
candy egg in the middle of it. 
chocolate bunny sat by the egg and 
peeped over the edge of the basket. A 
card, “From the Easter Bunny,” was 
tied to the ribbon handle. 

“They're lovely,” declared Mother. 
“When will you deliver them?” 

“Tonight, as soon as it’s dark,” an- 
nounced Mike. 


“We plan to hang the ribbon han- 
dies on the doorknobs,” said Lois. 
“Then we'll creep away so no one will 
hear us!” 

Right after dinner the children put 
the baskets into paper bags for pro- 
tection and ease in carrying. 

“Four customers live in the Chestnut 
Hill district,” said Mike. “We'll catch 
them first.” 

“Got the flashlight, Lois?” asked 
Mike. “I've got the baskets. Let's be 
on our way.” 

It was great fun. Lois and Mike 
crept very quictly up to each door and 
flashed the light just once to locate 
the doorknob. On went the Easter 
basket and off crept the children. 

“I feel like a real Easter Bunny,” 
giggled Lois. 

“You look like one in that fur cap,” 
answered Mike. “A pair of long ears 
and a whisker are all you need!” 

It did not take long to deliver the 
first four baskets. Then they returned 
home for the rest. 

“Now we'll take the other six and 
work out toward the park,” planned 
Mike, as he and Lois gathered up the 
baskets and prepared to go. 

“Be home soon,” said Mother, “and 
take care of your sister.” 

“I've got her loaded heavy,” stated 
Mike. “That's the way to manage 
women. Make them work!” 

Lois giggled. “How vou talk! You 
won't even let me carry half of the 
baskets.” 

“Can't trust you,” said Mike sternly 
to Lois, as he closed the front door. 
‘Have to keep an eye on you now to 
see that vou don’t eat the heads off the 
chocolate bunnies.” 

Continued on page 78) 


- Travel and study abroad this summer 


You can earn full credits on an all-expense, 
university-sponsored study tour via TWA 


Now’s the time to start planning for one of the most interest- 
ing and profitable summers you've ever spent . . . sightseeing 
and studying in Europe while you earn full university credits. 
Again in 1951, TWA will participate in the tours that proved 
so popular for the past three years ...in cooperation with the 
“Institute of University Studies Abroad.”” And you'll have a 
chance to learn at first hand the new concept of air-age geog- 
raphy... traveling by luxurious TWA Skyliner. Remember, 
half your time will be devoted to touring Europe and the other 
half in residence study as indicated below. 


Look at this list of study tours being planned for this summer (from 
four to nine weeks abroad), and check the ones that interest you: 


SWITZERLAND 
June 18— 


August 20 


University of Geneve 
University of Zurich, School for European Studies 
Fribourg Cotholic University 


Swiss Comps for Teen-cgers 


FRANCE Sorbonne (Pars) 


ENGLAND University of Oxford (15-doy course, lecture, no credit) 


IRELAND University College, Dublin 


SPAIN Modrid 
Perugic 


INDIA “Indic and Problems of the Orient,” including Cairo visit, 


6-week tow 


© GENERAL EUROPEAN Study ond Trove! Tour (No residence) 


Across the US. and overseas... you can depend on Uf 


John H. Furbay, Ph.D., Director 


TWA Air World Education Service, 80 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Please put me on your list to receive detailed information about study tours via TWA 
indicated above, to be sent as soon as available. 


Name__ 


Address 


Position 


City 
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Treasure on a Hilltop 


(Continued from page 35) 


“No wonder he gave up his land,” 
Bill remarked, as they climbed a steep 
hill. “This is the worst farm in the 
country.” 

“Poor Jed,” Mary said sympatheti- 
cally. “He certainly wasn’t lazy him- 
self. He worked from morning till 
night on this old hill of his, just as 
Mother and Father work on our land.’ 

“The soil on his farm is not fertile 


Mary said, “It’s many a week since 
we tasted eggs. But—” 

Bill spoke for his brother and sister. 
“Fifteen is just the right number for 
a setting. Maybe Jed James knew what 
he was about, after all.” 

“I have two beautiful sea shells,” 
Joyce called happily to her parents 
when the children reached home. 
“That's my treasure.” 

“The only real treasure we found 
was fifteen eggs,” Bill said, laughing. 

Biddy’s going to get her wish.” 
The children were surprised to see 


“Darlings,” she said, “I know how 
hungry you are for eggs and what a 
sacrifice this is for you.” 

“We found these, too,” Mary said, 
showing her mother a sack of seeds. 

“They're pumpkin seeds. They may 
turn out to be a treasure, too!” said 
her mother. 

“I have some seeds, too,” Bill said, 
holding out a sack. 

“Better still!” Mr. Custer exclaimed. 
“Those are turnip seeds.” 

“Maybe our treasure hunt was more 
worth while than we thought,” Jim re- 


“I'm sure it was,” his mother agreed 
gaily. The worried look had almost 
disappeared from her face. 

By evening Biddy sat contentedly on 
the fifteen eggs, and the pumpkin seeds 
rested in their small mounds of earth, 
which the boys had hoed up carefully. 

In three weeks to the day, fourteen 
eggs hatched. The chickens grew as if 
they knew they were part of a treasure 
trove, and best of all, eight of them 
were pullets! 

The pumpkin and turnip seeds were 
also wide-awake io their importance as 


like ours, either,” Jim remarked. “If ee 
ever we get = But there’s al- (Continued on page 90) 
ways drought or something.” 
Although the Custers were cheerful, 
it did seem that they had had more — 


their mother’s eyes fill with tears. marked. 


than their share of difficulties during ere 
the year since they left their Illinois ( a 
home to come to the new territory of = 

Oklahoma. 

When the children reached the top 
of the hill on which Jed James's little <a 
shanty was built, they were amazed to 
find that the openings which had 
served as windows and door were | : 
boarded shut. } 

“Why on earth do you suppose he 
did that?” Mary asked, puzzled. ; 

“Queer old codger!” Jim observed. 

“Maybe he nailed it up on purpose, 
just to make us work hard!” Bill re- 
marked. 

“Maybe it was to keep people from : 
stealing the treasure he meant for us,” 
Joyce suggested. 

But the children were not to be 
stopped. They searched around until 
they found a thin, sharp rock with 
which they removed the rotten old | 
boards that covered the door. Scarcely 
had the last board yielded to the | 
wedgelike tool when they rushed in 
pell-mell to search for the treasure. 

“Jed James's riches certainly weren't | 
his furniture,” Jim said, looking at the 
rusty old cook stove and the two boxes =< 
which had served as chair and table. | - 

“I don't see a thing worth carrying al 
two steps. — 

“Our hard climb in this hot sun was * ~~ 
all for nothing,” Bill agreed. . = 

“Remember what he said about pa- | a to 
tience,” Mary laughed. | 4 

Children Need @Mighebarhohydrate Intake 
cried suddenly, lifting up the box 
which had served as a chair. | f | = 

The others gathered around eagerly a 
to view Joyce's discovery—a_battered Carbonated Beverages ‘asa Weurce 
old tin pan which contained fifteen 
beautiful brown eggs! 
That children’s craving for sweets may be a warning signai of the body's 
” “He had a few hens,” Jim replied. need for them, is borne out by recent scientific investigations. One authority‘ 

“If these are fresh, we'll have eggs to- points out that many children from whom carbohydrates aré withheld de- 
morrow morning for breakfast. What velop an impaited blood chemistry with resulting acidosis, nervousness and 
Gen fretfulness. Another? has demonstrated a low carbohydrate storage capacity 
ade, oe in children and has recommended additional carbohydrate intake to increase 

Mrs. Custer had been proud of her the liver-sugar storage as well as to reduce susceptibility toan impaired blood 
flock of chickens and had depended on chemistry. 
them to lay enough eggs not ofly for 
tasty breakfasts but also to exchange Sweetened ced beverages contain an average of 100 calories per eight 
in Calumet for flour, sugar, and coffee ounces which is rapidly assimilated and transformed into quick energy. When 
But a disease « alled roup had killed the seven basic foods recommended in specified amounts by the Food and Natri- 
tion Board of the National Research Council are consumed, carbonated bey- 
egg now because she wanted to set. ccnges serve beneficially as caloric supplementation of che essential dietary 

Under the other box they found two requirements. 
sacks which contained seed of some 
kind. “Let's take these home, too. 
Seeds might come in handy,” Mary 
suggested. 

They searched the cabin thoroughly 
but found only two speckled sea shells 
in a corner. 

“They're not worth anything,” Bill 
said. 

“I'll take them, anyway,” Joyce in- 
sisted. 

The children were very quiet all the . 
way home. Finally, Jim spoke. “My .% 
mouth fairly waters for eggs,” he said, is American Bottlers af Carbonated Beverages 


“and I know you're as hungry for them WASHINGTON 6, D. c. 


is Tam. But—” 


1 Levine AND Soskin, “Carboh 
Metabolism,” Usiversity of Chicago 
Press, 1946; 

2 Mirsky, A. AND NELSON, W.E., Amer- 
ican Journal of Diseases of Children, Vol. 
67, February 1944; p. 100. 
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For an exciting vacation any time ... take 
New York Central to the Heart of NEW YORK! 
clad skaters at Radio City’s sunken rink 


.. with the giant Christmas tree tower- 
ing above them? 


In spring, have you taken a twilight 
carriage ride through Central Park and 
seen the skyscraper windows come out 


like yellow stars? Yes, all year, there's Manhattan Magic 


for your holidays. Museums. Nearby 
beaches. Symphonies. Opera. Big-league 
baseball. Piaces to dine and dance. 


In summer, have you lingered at a side- 
walk café table and enjoyed the passing 
show the greatest show on earth... 
New York? 

In autumn, have you window-shopped 
along Fifth Avenue... or felt the thrill of 
curtain time at a Broadway first night? 


So get there fresh! Travel in Central's 
low-cost luxury coaches...over the 
scenic Water Level Route... straight to 
Grand Central Terminal. Straight to the 


in winter, have you watched the bright- Big Town's heart! 


PS. Central gets you home fresh, too... rested and ready for the big job ahead. 


FREE: new reaver Guioe, 


packed with pictures, ideas, and 


NAME 
fun-map of the resorts you reach 


via New York Central. Send this | 
coupon now to New York Central, | ADDRESS 

Room 1336T, 466 Lexington | 

Ave., New York 17, N | CITY 

STATE om 


New York Central 


The Water Level Route— You Can Sleep 


RAINBOW RHYTHMS 


RECORDINGS FOR CHILDREN 
Recorded by NORA BELL EMERSON 
FIRST SERIES (Copyright 1949) | SECOND SERIES (Copyright 1950) 
RECORD 2 RECORD 3 RECORD A RECORD 8 RECORD Cc 
Happy Clap Dance Bunny Cotton Tail Windmills U.B.A. Victory 
The Polka Dot Boats March 


tephant 


| 
| 
J 


Composed, Arranged, and 


bow Rh 
Cowpoys The 
Gants and Fairies The Jig The The Sutterny See Saw 
Soldier March The Acorn Jan The Cotton Pickers Jump the Rope Rainbow Lullaby 
Three Records—18 Rhythms. Price $4.50, Postpaid Three Records—15 Rhythms—Price $4.50 Postpaid 
THESE ARE PIANO RECORDINGS 
The rhythmic patterns are original They are planned for the practice 
of the fundamental motor skills and are arranged to help children experience 
growth and enjoyment; using rhythm as a medium for creative activity 
VINYLITE PLASTIC UNBREAKABLE RECORDS 
Mail Orders to: RAINBOW RHYTHMS, P. 0. BOX 608, EMORY UNIVERSITY, GEORGIA 
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The Work of the Wind 


‘Continued from page 42) 


winp—Indeed it wouldn't! 

And who would make the windmill 
arms go round 

To pump the water from the ground? 
jim—Say, you are a busy fellow. 
winp—Busy! I work every minute, 

every day, and every season. 
rom—Tell us more about your work. 
WIND 

Seldom do I rest at all, 

Summer, winter, spring, or fall. 
rom—What do you do in summer? 
WIND 

I scatter pollen among the flowers. 

I help to bring the summer showers, 

And then I sway the stately trees. 

How you like the summer breeze! 
yim—It's O.K., but we don’t like the 

wind in winter. Do you do any good 

work in wintertime? 
WIND 

I dry up sleet and rain and snow 

In winter. How I blow and blow! 
rom—We know you do, and I can 

guess what you do in the fall. 
WIND 

1 blow the leaves down to the ground; 

I twirl them round and round and 
round. 

And I help Mother Nature out 

by scattering little seeds about. 

I blow them far, I blow them near, 

In the autumn of the year. 
jor— You're busy all the time, aren't 

you? 
winp—You bet I am, and I am es- 

pecially busy now that it is March. 
joe—You have to: blow so that we 
can sail our boats and fly our kites, 
don’t you? 
(laughing )—Oh, yes, but I do 
hundreds of other things, too. 

I blow loud and I blow long. 

In March I'm very, very strong. 
ju—Why are strong in 

March? 
wino—I have a lot of housecleaning 

to do. 
jim —Housecleaning! 

you clean? 
winp-—I clean the earth. That's 

Mother Nature's house. 

I clean it well. I clean every nook 
and room. 

Ooooooooh, I 


broom. 


you so 


What house do 


am Mother Nature's 
Sweeping, sweeping I will go 
As I blow and blow and blow! 
Wind leaves in the same manner that 
he came in 
rom—Shucks! Now we won't be able 
to fly kites or sail our boats. I 
wish the wind would stay here. 
jim—He can't, though. He's much 
too busy to spend his time blowing 
just for us. He made me feel lazy 
I believe I'll go back to help Mom. 
rom—I’m going too, Come on, Joe. 


They pick up toys and exit. 


our 


9000000 


When my pupils were identifying 
seeds in a science unit, a cucum- 
ber seed was shown. Other chil- 
dren could not name it, but Carole 
proudly declared, “I know. It’s a 
pickle seed.” 

Freprica Urcuurcn 
Fort Smith, Arkansas 


Two-year-old Phyllis was taking 
a walk with her mother when one 
of her little friends ran up, calling, 
“Today's my birthday! I’m four.” 

Turning quickly toward her moth- 
er, Phyllis asked, “Mommy, what 
time am 1?” 

Ronert Tereau 
Brooklyn, New York 


MAKE BIG MONEY 
TEACHING 
DRAMATICS- 


YOU CAN EARN $100.00 TO 
$300.00 WEEKLY 


teaching our course in 
Dramatic Art to young people 
who wish to train for 


STAGE * TELEVISION © 
RADIO + FILMS 


You will be required to attend 
our special course for instruc- 
tion in Hollywood, but if you 
pass our written examination 
(before you come) this One 
Thousand Dollar course will 
cost you NOTHING except your 
fare and living expenses for 
three weeks. Write for particu- 
lars and FREE scholarship 


examination papers to 
HOLLYWOOD INSTITUTE 
OF DRAMATIC, ART 
Dept. 5, 1239 N. Highland Ave. 
Hollywood 38, California 


CORRECTION 


Through an error.the Ideal Mlus- 
trated Clock Dial was advertised 
in the February issue of The IN- 
STRUCTOR at a price of $1.00. 
The correct price is $2.00. 
IDEAL SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 
8322 Birkhoff Av 
i 


... where people make you feel 

at home from the start of your 
visit. Enjoy swimming, 
golfing, fishing, canoeing, 
sailing, camping... tasty 
“Down East” meals... 
comfortable places to 
stay. 


Send for your 
FREE KIT 
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Bicycle School 


(Continued from page 35) 


bicycle on top of the hay. After giv- 
ing him first aid, he had taken him 
home, there to give an embarrassingly 
glowing account of Mac’s heroism to 
his parents and to Dr. Selles. 

“Why, that boy ran his machine off 
the road and knocked himself out rath 
er than cause my team to run away! 
Not many boys would have done that!” 
And while his parents and the doctor 
had beamed, Mac had squirmed un 
comfortably. 

Worse, Mr. Nelson told his brother- 
in-law, Editor Johnson, all about the 
accident. What an article that inter- 
view had led to! Right on the front 
page, too, where nobody could possibly 
miss it! Mac shuddered again, 

A hero, the editor had called Mac! 
How all his friends had enjoyed that! 
Hero Montgomery! Now Mac shrank 
from the sight of his friends, and he 
fairly detested the bicycle, the cause of 
his humiliation! 

Nancy came bumping over to him, 
riding her tricycle over the boards, 
which she had moved to a different 
place. 

“What's the idea of those boards?” 
demanded Mac. 

Blandly ignoring, as usual, any ques- 
tion she did not want to answer, Nancy 
asked one of her own: “What for are 
you going to sell the bike?” Mac re- 
mained silent. She added, “Well, if I 
had a bike I'd keep it!” She had had 
her say. So she bumped back over the 
boards toward the house 

Now Mac’s father, who had parked 
the car near by a few moments before, 
came over. 

“Still intending to sell your bike? 
he asked with the mournful intonation 
Mac had come to associate with any 
discussion concerning the disposal of 
that article. 

“Yes, Dad. If you don’t mind, that 
is. It’s too banged up to ride.” 

His father glanced at the machine 
appraisingly. Ile then eyed Mac odd- 
ly. “Well, it's your bicycle, of course 
But hadn't you heard that they're 
teaching the boys how to repair bi 
cycles down at the Bicycle School?” 
His father looked at Mac and at the 
bicycle. Then he shrugged. “Well, 
I've got a dent in the fender of the car 
to hammer out.” 

Mac left his work and went over to 
help his dad. “How did it happen?” 
he asked. 

“Mrs. Smith backed into my car,” 
his father explained. “Then she scold- 
ed me for it afterwards.” He smiled 
slightly. “She said it was all my fault 
because I was driving too close behind 
her. Well, she may have been right! 
At any rate,” his father said, emphat- 
ically, “I'll see to it that I stay far 
enough behind other cars from now 


Mac wondered silently why his fa- 
ther did not sell the car and take the 
city bus to work, thus avoiding the 
hazards of traffic and careless drivers! 

After lunch, he was just taking his 
bicycle to the secondhand store when 
Pete hailed him. “Forget the first 
basebail game of the season?” 

Mac groaned. It seemed as though 
everything and everybody opposed or 
interfered with the sale of that old bi- 
evele! Still he had bought a ticket for 
the game before his accident. And 
now he remembered. Arthur Grand, 
who had been Pleasantville’s outstand 
ing player last year, and who had bro- 
ken a leg near the close of the season, 
was making his comeback today. 

So Mac put the bicycle back. “I'm 
coming,” he told Bill 

On the way to the game, Mac was 
conscious of his bandages, and won- 


dering whether the groups of boys 
converging on the baseball game were 
discussing his accident. He said noth- 
ing about that, however. 

Pleased that Mac had decided to at- 
tend the game, Pete talked volubly 
“Grand is said to be playing better 
than ever,” he declared. “Used to be 
sort of rough and reckless. But now he 
uses his head. Guess he had plenty of 
time to think while he was in the hos- 
pital.” 

Mac glanced quizzically at his 
friend, suspecting a hidden meaning, 
but Pete's face was innocent 


At the game, the boys seated them- 
selves. Friends greeted them, but as 
nobody made any reference to band- 
ages, bicycles, or heroes, Mac began to 
think he had been too self-conscious 
and sensitive, and prepared to enjoy 
the game, which promised to be an 
exciting one. 

All around he heard comments on 
Grand’s comeback. 

“The other team just can’t figure 
fast enough to keep up with an experi- 
enced player like Grand,” he heard a 
fat man in front of him say. Mac was 
uneasy. He wondered whether he was 


profiting by his experience. Maybe it 
was a mistake to sell the bicycle and 
not to attend the Bicycle School. 

He reached up to scratch his nose 
and in so doing touched his bandage. 
This changed the current of his think- 
ing. He weuld sell the bicycle! 

The game ended with the score 
overwhelmingly in favor of the home 
team. Mac was feeling more cheerful 
than he had for many days, and Pete 
was ecstatic, 

But afterward when Mac went to 
the garage to get the bicycie so he 

(Continued on page 79) 


Q One of the biggest and most vital moving jobs in the nation 
is the shipment of coal from mines to market. Check the three 
means of transportation most important to coal. 


Q Here's some “small change” that amounts to big 
money. Combine two of the coins below to find the exact 
amount contributed to the miners’ welfare and pension 
funds by the coal operators for cach ton of coal the miners 


produce. 


A Railroads, waterways, and trucks are coal’s big carriers. 
The only time airplanes carried coal in quantity was during 
the “Berlin Air Lift” when more than two-thirds of all the 
tonnage flown to Berlin was coal. In America, coal accounts 
for over 24% of the total tonnage hauled by Class I railroads 


A Combine the quarter and the nickel for a total of 


thirty cents a ton. This adds up to about 125 million 
dollars a year. Man for man, more money is spent on 
miners’ pensions, health, and insurance than on benefits 
for the workers in any other major industry. 


Q Here's a “true-false” 
question on home heating. 

You can have coal heat 
in your home all year long 


without ever touching a 


shovel. 
TRUE 


Q How much coal is needed to make any one of the 
following: 300 pounds of cement; 100 pounds of paper; 


70 pounds of steel; 100 pounds of aluminum? Circle the 


right man. 


A 100 pounds of coal is the right answer. When you 
think of the staggering amounts of paper, steel, alumi- 
num, and cement that America consumes each year, 
you'll realize what a great part coal plays in our American 
way of life. 


FALSE 


A Absolutely true! Modern coal stokers feed coal directly 


from the bin to the furnace, and even remove ashes automatic- 
ally. Coal continues to be the source of the most even and 


healthful heat known. 
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Booklet 


These questions and 


answers are only four of many in our 
fascinating new booklet—“King Coal Quiz.” It’s in- 
teresting and it's fun. You and your pupils will enjoy 
it together. Write for your free copy today! 


BITUMINOUS & COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DeparTMENT OF Nationa Coat ASSOCIATION 


320 Southern Bidg., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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RIDE THE 
Vista-Dome 


CHICAGO + DENVER SALT LAKE CITY 


The most enjoyable ride between Chicago 


and California! 
talked-about train in the country! 


Vista-Domes for all passengers. Private rooms, lowers, 
uppers and reserved reclining coach seats. Through 
sleeping cars—New York-San Francisco. Make res- 
ervations at any railroad ticket office or travel bureau. 


Include Southern California via San Francisco 
without extra rail fare 


BURLINGTON R10 GRANDE WESTERN PACIFIC 
A. Cotaworth, Jr. i. F. Eno on. G. Wheeler 
Passenger Trafic Ve Passenger Trafic Mar. Passenger Trafic Mar. 


Chicago, Denver, Colorado San Francisco, Calif. 


SAN FRANCISCO H 

@ Magnificent mountain vistas you can really see! Delicious meals 
Snow-capped splendors in the colorful Colorado 
Rockies and California’s Feather River Canyon. 4 Lit i hth 


wee 
No wonder this is the most \ Mas 


Congenial companionship 


EXTRA COMFORT 
EXTRA PLEASURE 


no extra 
fare 


INSTRUCTOR 


SEATWORK STORIES UN 
DAY-BY-DAY PICTURES 


plus many other features. 


PROGRAM MATERIAL 
GIRLS AND BOYS 
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Magazine 
Gives You More of Everything 


A postcard to THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y., enters your subscription. 


One year (10 issues) $4.00. Pay later if you wish. 


Polka Dot Rabbit's 
Adventure 
(Continued from page 32) 


until Black Dog grew tired of waiting 
and went home. Then the rabbit ran 
out of the hole and into the forest 
again. But before he left he remem- 
bered his manners long enough to 
thank Jack Rabbit for saving his life. 

rhe poor rabbit had no idea which 
way to go so he began to hop away 
from the meadow. He went higher 
and higher up the side of a big moun- 
tain until he came to snow. 

At the edge of the snow he met a 
white snowshoe rabbit. Once more he 
thumped on the ground with his foot, 
and asked, “May I live with 
Snowshoe Rabbit?” 

“No! No!” whispered Snowshoe 
Rabbit, shaking one of his big, flat 
feet. “We are all white rabbits now. 
Next summer we'll all be brown rab- 
bits. You are a spotted rabbit. You'd 
show so plainly against the white snow 
that Red Fox would be sure to catch 
you. Go back to the city. It is best for 
you to be someone's pet.” 

Polka Dot Rabbit felt very lone- 
some. He hopped a short distance. 
Then he sat down to think. He didn't 
know any more rabbits he could ask to 
take him in. After he had thought and 
thought, he decided that Snowshoe 
Rabbit was right 
to someone. And that someone was 
David. He had been very foolish to 
hop away from his nice home. 

So Polka Dot Rabbit hopped and 
hopped until he again came to the 
city. Once a car nearly hit him as he 
crossed the strect. But at last he saw 
David's home. How happy he felt as 
he hopped across the green lawn! 
Then he went through the still open 
door, up the wide stairs, and hopped 


right into David's arms. 


you, 


David awoke just as Polka Dot 
Rabbit was snuggling down in his 
arms. He cried with delight, “You 


beautiful rabbit! T'll keep you for my 
own. 

David was surprised that the rabbit 
didn’t try to hop away from him 
“Why aren't you running away?” he 
asked. 

Polka Dot Rabbit couldn't talk to 
David, but he thought to himself, “I'm 
staying because I want to live with 
you. The other rabbits won't let me 
live with them because I'm not brown, 
gray, or white. They call me a spotted 
rabbit and laugh at me. And I can’t 
run fast enough to keep away from 
Black Dog or Red Fox.” 

“I like you,” said David. “I think 
you are much prettier than a brown, 


Easter Rabbit.” 


happy rabbit repeated to himself 
Now that is an idea! A_ polka-dot 
rabbit with lavender ears can't live 


with other rabbits because he is onlv a 
gaily colored toy. But I'm happy to 
be an Easter Rabbit for a boy as nice 
as David.” 


During a period of difficulty 
at the city reservoir, the health 
department sent word through the 
school for everyone to boil all 


ITS AND TESTS 


drinking water. 

Little Josie very solemnly in- 
formed her mother that, “Miss Ross 
says we are to drink nothing but 
boiling water.” 

Ross 
| Riverside, California 


wiggled his little white pompon tail | 


He should belong | 


gray, or white rabbit. You may be my 


“Easter Rabbit! Easter Rabbit!” the 


"Hex marks the spot! 


Looking for a magic vacation? Plan 
now to visit Pennsylvania. Along 
the way, you'll see the decorated 
barns of the Pennsylvania Dutch 
with the brilliant designs (often 
miscalled Aex-marks). You'll see 
historic shrines of the Revolution 
and Civil War, rushing waterfalls, 
sparkling lakes, forest-clad moun- 
tains. You'll enjoy swimming, 
canoeing, fishing, and other vaca- 
tion sports that are out of this 
world, Try it this summer. For a 
vacation of memories you'll never 
forget, visit the Poconos, Ligonier 
Valley, or the Sullivan Highlands; 
the Northern Tier or Blue Ridge 
Summit areas; the country round 
Eagles Mere, Erie, Conneaut Lake, 
Bedford, Bedford Springs, Wells- 
boro, or Cambridge Springs, 


FIND MORE IN 


JOHN S. FINE ANDREW J. SORDONI 
Governor Secretory of Commerce 

PENNSYLVANIA DEP 4RTMENT OF COMMERCE 

DIVISION 2703, HARRISBURG, PA. 

| wont to know more about Pennsylvania Vacation Lands. 

Please send me your free bookiet. 


lore ___ Stete 


— 
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The Fruited Plain 


(Continued from page 71) 


Seene 4 
Curtains open, showing Johnny 
planting a tree, after which he walks 
feebly away.) 
(Soloist sings “Trees.’’) 
NARRATOR 
Johnny kept right on walking. 
Johnny was older now; his hair was 
white. 
Johnny was older now—like America. 
Jefferson to Van Buren—thirty-seven 
years! 
The War of Eighteen Twelve was over, 
The Erie Canal was done; 
Steamboats whistled down the rivers. 
There were men named Jackson and 
Clay, 
Men named Webster and Lincoln; 
And a man named Appleseed! 


Johrtny Appleseed, 

A min who kept planting appleseeds 

All by himself—thirty-seven years of 
growing. 

And lo and behold! 

Thousands of square miles had borne 
fruit 

Thousands of square miles of America 

Were pink and white from his apple- 
seeds 

Thousands of square miles is a lot of 
ground 

For a little man to cover. 

That’s how I know Johnny was a 
giant. 

For if that doesn’t take a giant 

I'd like to know what does. 


Some folks tell that 

One early spring day in eighteen forty- 
five 

Johnny lay down—and died. 


But a giant doesn’t die. 

He loved a seed, his country, and his 
God, 

And he lives on—as a legend, as a 
dream, as a strength, 


So America goes on planting. 

Maybe not always appleseeds; 

Maybe other kinds of seeds 

Seeds we don’t put in the earth, 

Seeds of good deeds and of courage. 

We know what such seeds can do to 
your life and mine, 

Or to a nation’s life. 

Johnny showed us that. 

Just a seed, and someone to plant it, 

And someone to see that it doesn't die. 

To audi nce. 

You, cut there! 

You little men, like Johnny Appleseed! 

You too can be giants! 

Do you know what seeds to plant? 

Curtains close. 


COSTUMES 


In the book Better Known as Johnny 
Appleseed, by Mabel Leigh Hunt (J. 
B. Lippincott Co.), Johnny is described 
as being of medium height, very 
coarsely clad, and careless in dress. A 
gray stubble covered his face. His hair 
was worn long. In this play Johnny is 
shown at three distinct periods in his 
life—when he was in his middle twen- 
ties (Scene 1), late thirties (Scenes 2 
and 3), and early sixties (Scene 4). A 
different boy could take the role of 
Johnny in each scene. The actions, 
gestures, and voice can be made to 
suggest the various ages. His clothes 
are more shabby each time. Part of 
the time he wore a sort of tunic made 

(Continued on page 81 ) 


Re jive centuries 


of thrills eee 


in detail in 
Teacher's 
Manval 


1951 


CLASSROOM CALENDAR 


A BETTER BREAKFAST TEACHING AID 
FOR GRADES 4:5:6 


grades 4, 5, and 6, are: @ 26-page 
Teacher's Manval “Two Better Break- 
fast Plays and Other Classroom Ac- 
tivities" size 8° x 10%", containing 
54 illustrations, charts, and photo- 
graphs. . . and 30 Students’ Work Sheets 
“Good Breakfast—-Good Morning" 7 
assist the children in planning break- ; 
fast menus. 


Stimulating ways to stress the im- 
portance of good breakfast habits to 
the children are provided in this 
classroom calendar, in full color, size 
12” x 18", with suggested learning 
activities for each month. Edited b 
Laura Oftedal, Laboratory School, 
University of Chicago. 

Included with this calendar in the 
complete breakfast teaching unit for 


r-- 


Educational Director 
Send for this Free 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, Inc mi 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 

Breakfast Teaching 

Unit for Grades 


Please send me FREE Breakfast Teaching Unit for 


GRADES 4 « 6. 


Name 


PLEASE PRINT 
Address__ 


A research and educational endeavor 
devoted to the betterment of national 
nutrition 
135 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago 3, lilinois 


| 
CEREAL INSTITUTE, inc. 


Grades taught____ 


A visit to Massachusetts is a stroll through 
the years of our nation’s history . . . at 
Concord, Lexington, Salem, Deerfield, Plymouth, 
Cambridge, Boston — where famous men and 
famous events contributed so much to 
the birth and growth of America, And from 
the sea westward to the Berkshires 
you'll enjoy countless reminders of the 
charm of the past — in literature, 
architecture and gracious living. 


a SOUVENIR BOOKLE Ss @ 


Vesinag 
The Ideal Gifts for Your Pupits 


en beautiful cover designs 


NEW THRILLING SENSATION IN 


EVERYDAY CARDS 


Lustre F Satins +Brilliants 21 
Amazing values bring you easy ot A | 
‘ s! Sell on sight, Earn extra dol 

f Big fine 


s, Imprint 
spr nted F stamps for sample and circular 


mation, Order from 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHI © 
rt Department. Dausville, ¥. 


Plan to visit one or all of the... . 


NINE COMPLETE RESORT AREAS 
© NANTUCKET * SOUTH SHORE 
* MARTHA'S VINEYARD © NORTH SHORE 
* HISTORIC BOSTON * CAPE COD 
© PIONEER VALLEY © BERKSHIRES 


Please send Vacation Literature 


Mass. Development and Industrial Comm, 
State House, Boston, Mass., Dept. IRI 


TEACHERS vou can 
BORROW by MAIL‘ 


our 
7 


Horrow the fast, confidential and. 

convement way 
MAIL. Thowssnds of teochers using this loan plan. 
Your school board friends or merchanta not contacted 
No comgners necewury Hepay in small monthly pay 
ments—no principal payments required during your 


EVERY SEAL 

payless vacation montix For full 0 

NO OBLIGATIOS 

CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


HMUTUAL LOAN CO., Dept. 5, Sioux City, 
National Society for Crippled Children and Heme 
Adults, 11 S. LaSalle St, Chicago 3, i. 
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Yellowstone—Pacific Northwest 


From steaming geysers to glaciers 
of blue ice . . . timbered mountain 
ranges to Pacific Ocean sands... 
bustling waterfronts to charming 
wilderness chalets, the Pacific 
Northwest is a bountifully en- 
dowed vacationland. 

What could be better than going 
there on The Milwaukee Road's 
Olympian HIAWATHA? Thescenery 
is glorious, the service superb and 


4 VYMPIAN, 


accommodations may be chosen to 
suit your travel budget. Private- 
room cars with Skytop Lounge, 
unique and thrifty Touralux sleep- 
ers, Luxurest coaches, diner and 
Tip Top Grill. 


Name___. 
Address___ 


H. Sengstacken, The Milwaukee Road 
714 Union Station, Chicago 6, Ill 


Please send me illustrated booklets: 


Pacific Northwest 
Yellowstone-Colorado 
Pacific Northwest-Canadian Rockies 


© Yellowstone Park 


) Yellowstone-Salt Lake City 
Pacific Northwest-California 
NEA Convention 


| 
ol 


THE MILWAUKEE ROAD 


Amateur Easter Bunnies 


(Continued from page 72) 


“Of all the wild talk!” laughed Lois. 
“Put your mind on business, Our next 
customer lives down this street.” 

Laughing and whispering, flashing a 
beam of light when necessary, and 
creeping softly as cats, they delivered 
three more baskets. 

Then as they came giggling from a 
side entrance where one of their cus- 
tomers lived, a police officer suddenly 
emerged from a white police car, 
which was standing at the curb, and 
came up to Lois and Mike. 
over them, he asked, “What are you 
youngsters up to? I've been watching 
you for three blocks, and your actions 
look Suspic ious.” 

“Huh!” gulped Mike in surprise. 

“Oh, sir,” quavered Lois, “we're sort 
of amateur Easter Bunnies!” 

“You do look a bit like one,” said 
the officer as he noticed Lois’ fur cap. 
“But maybe you'd better tell me about 
it anyway.” 

By this time Mike had found his 
voice and explained what he and Lois 
were doing. “You see,” he finished, 
“we have to sneak around quietly so 


lowering 


the customers won't hear us.” 

The officer laughed. “I see that,” 
he agreed. “How about my taking you 
in the car to deliver the rest of your 
baskets to sort of make up for stopping 
you this way?” 

“That would be fine,” said Mike, 
who was quite at case now. 

“Helping Easter Bunnies make de- 
liveries is a pleasure I never had be- 
fore,” said the officer. “Hop in, Peter 
Rabbit and Molly Cottontail, and give 
me your next customer's address.” 

When they asked the officer his 
name, he said, “Mr. McGregor, of 


) 


course, I've been chasing Peter Rabbit 
for years, but I see now that I've 
caught him, he has grown up and be- 
come an Easter Bunny. Very confus- 
ing!” The officer shook his head, and 
then laughed with Lois and Mike. 

When they had made the last de- 
livery, the officer asked, “Where's the 
big tree that has your home under its 
roois?” 

Lois told him where they lived, but 
the officer drove to a brightly lighted 
drugstore instead. 

“Wait here in the car,” directed 
the officer. “I'll be only a minute.” 

When he came back he put a large, 
rather heavy box into Lots’ lap. “A 
head of lettuce for an able Easter Bun- 
ny, Molly Cottontail,” he said. He 
gave Mike a smaller package. “A few 
peas for Peter Rabbit. You used to 
like them when you were younger.” 

Amid exclamations and thanks he 
drove Lois and Mike home. 

“I'm head of the juvenile depart- 
ment of the police force,” the officer 
told the children as they got out of the 
car. “That's why I am so interested 
in what young folks are doing. I think 
you two had a fine idea and I enjoyed 
helping a little.” He saluted in mock 
seriousness and then drove away. 

The children stood on the sidewalk 
and watched the white car as it went 
down the street. As its tail lights 
winked out of sight around the corner, 
Mike said, “I do believe for once 
you're speechless, Lois!” 

“I was just wondering,” said Lois, 
“if Miss Eliza and Mr. Jeff and the 
others will get as much pleasure out 
of the Easter baskets as we have had.” 

“I only hope so!” echoed Mike. 
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iS BUT ONE OF THE DELIGHTS 


France 


Your trip abroad will naturally have Paris at the 
head of the list—that’s certain. 
..and from Paris it’s so easy—and comfortable 
—to reach the delightful provinces by rail 


or motor coach. Historic cities and tiny villages 


where colorful customs are part of the 


daily life are but a few hours away. 


The French National Railroads cover all France. 


With their highly modernized equipment and 


the enviable service expected by the sophisticated 


traveler you ride in comfort, speed and safety. 


See your travel agent or write 


400 MONTGOMERY STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF 


5717 NOTRE-DAME de GRACE AVE. 
MONTREAL, PQ. 
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A Class Newspaper 
Teaches Democracy 
(Continued from page 69) 


SKILLS UTILIZED 
A. Reading skills. 


1. Silent reading for information. 

2. Evaluating and summarizing print- 
ed matter. 

3. Clear interpretation of material 
read. 

4. Efficiency in reading proper books 
for information desired. 

5. Use of index and table of contents. 
6. Gleaning the meaning of new 
words from their use in the context. 
B. Handwriting.Writing legible arti- 
cles for newspaper. 
C. Art.—Original ideas, called for and 
utilized both in respect to cover designs 
and in advertising. 


OUTCOMES AND EVALUATION 


In addition to the increased knowl- 
edge of subject matter and the im- 
provement in certain skills, the pupils 
strengthened desirable character traits 

1. Co-operation. 

2. Sharing experiences. 
3. Originality. 
4. Sincerity. 
5. Punctuality. 
Initiative. 
Reliability. 
Honesty. 
9. Dependability. 
10. Harmonious group work. 
11. Respect for others’ opinions and 
suggestions. 
12. Responsibility. 
13. Resourcefulness. 
14. Good school spirit. 

Democracy reigned supreme over 
this group of boys and girls for one 
school year. They tasted the sweetness 
of its effects. They had a clear demon- 
stration that through democratic plan- 
ning and working all were benefited. 


Bicycle School 


(Continued from page 75) 


could take it to the secondhand store, 
Pete immediately turned glum. He 
went home. 

Oh, well! Mac made up his mind 
that this time nothing on earth should 
stop him from selling that wretched 
bicycle. The secondhand store always 
stayed open late on Saturday, so there 
was still time. 

He brought the bicycle out. What 
was Nancy doing on the back porch 
with her tricycle? What kind of silly 
scheme was she cooking up now? 

But before he could figure it out, 
Nancy rode her tricycle down the 
steps, upset, and landed hard on the 
cement sidewalk. Mac dropped his bi- 
cycle and made a dash for her, but too 
late, of course. 

He examined her numerous bruises. 
“Where's Mother?” he asked the little 
girl, who was crying with a mixture of 
pain and indignation. 

“Gone to Grandma's. Ella was 
s'posed to look after me but she went 
to the store,” answered Nancy. 

Ella was nowhere in sight. Anyway, 
Mac thought, Nancy needed a doctor 
for all those bruises and skinned places 
With promises of an ice-cream cone if 
she was brave, Mac succeeded in get- 
ting his little sister to Dr. Selles’s office 

“What happened to you?” Dr. Selles 
wanted to know. “Looks like these ac- 
cidents run in your family!” 

“I rode down the steps on my tri- 
cycle,” admitted Nancy frankly. As 
the doctor began methodically to ap- 
ply bandages, she added,eagerly, “Am 
I going to have bandages like Mac's? 

“Now that’s genuine hero worship!” 


adfhired Dr. Selles. Mac looked em- 


barrassed. “I want to see in the look- 
ing glass!” Nancy demanded when the 
doctor had finished. 

While she was admiring herself, ob- 
livious to pain from many scratches, 
Dr. Selles rifled among his case rec- 
ords, “Wasn't this the day you were 
supposed to have your bandages re- 


» moved?” he asked 


“Why, yes!” said Mac, startled. So 
busy had he been thinking about sell- 
ing the bicycle that he had forgotten 
the bandages 

Deftly the doctor removed the band- 


he said. Then, as they prepared to 
leave, “Well, I expect to see you at Bi- 
cycle School tonight. You know, Mac, 
if it hadn't been for your accident, I 
don't believe Pleasantville would have 
got around to holding the school of in- 
struction this year. It took an acci- 
dent like yours to wake us up.” 

Mac bade the doctor good-by, He 
bought Nancy her ice-cream cone as 
promised, and went home partly 
thoughtful, partly rebellious. 

He hated that hero stuff. He did 
not want to be Exhibit A at Bicycle 
School. Besides, if his brakes had 


worked he could have avoided the ac- 
cident. He wasn't really the hero that 
everyone thought he was. 

His mother welcomed them home 
solicitously. As Mac turned to hurry 
to the garage to get his bicycle, he 
picked up Naney’s tricycle. “You won't 
be wanting this,” he said. 

“Oh, ves, I will.” she cried. “Tt 
wasn't the tricycle’s fault I got hurt!” 
She climbed up on the tricycle, and 
rode down the walk. She turned to 
call back, “But I won't ride down the 
steps on it again!” 

(Continued on page 81) 


ages. “None of these scars will stay, 


school lunches 


The major purpose of the National 
School Lunch Program is to improve 
the nutritional status of school chil- 
dren and to teach good eating habits. 
In order to appraise the contribution 
of the school lunch, the Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics, U.S. D. A., has made laboratory determinations 
of the nutritive value of a considerable number of school 
meals as actually eaten by the children.* 

Lunches were analyzed for protein, calcium, ascorbic 
acid, thiamine, riboflavin, and calories. The nutritive 
contribution of milk was determined separately, thus 
making known the nutritive value of the meals, with 
and without milk. 

Results were evaluated in relation to estimated require- 
ments of the children of specified ages, according to Na- 
tional Research Council Dietary Allowances. A meal 
which provided ‘4 of the nutrients recommended for 
children of the ages being studied was considered an 
adequate lunch. 

In general, the thiamine content of 
the lunches was low, a fact which the 
investigators suggest may be due to 
size of servings; variety, freshness, 
and methods used in food prepara- 
tion; and the assortment of foods 
commonly used in school lunches. 

Unfortunately, there is no single food containing an 
abundance of thiamine which corresponds to milk as a 
source of calcium. The ascorbic acid content of the 


lunches varied, for the most part, with the presence or 
absence of citrus products on the menu. 

Lunches containing one-half pint of milk were found 
to meet, in the main, the required 4 of the day's nutri- 
tional goal in protein, riboflavin, and calcium. The same 
lunches, without milk, were deficient in varying degrees 
in these three essentials. The half pint of whole milk as a 
beverage contributed about 4 of the calories, 3/10 of 
the protein, 3/5 of the calcium, \ of the thiamine, 

and '4 of the riboflavin content of 
the lunches.* 

Findings of the study reported here 
make it clear that milk was an essential 
part of the lunch pattern and that nu- 
tritional goals were met only when 
milk was included in the meal. At the 

present time milk is prescribed in each type of lunch 
served under the National School Lunch Program. 


*Meyer, F. L., Brown, M. L., and Hathaway, M. L. Nutritive value of school 
lunches as determined by chemical analyses. J. Am. Dietetic Ass'n. (In Press 


The presence of this seal indicates that all nutrition 
statements in the advertisement have been found 
acceptable by the Council on Foods and Nutrition 
of the American Medical Association, 


the National Dairy Council, a non-profit organization, has been 
education w extend the use of dairy products. 


Since 1915... 
devoted to nutrition research and 
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INSTRUCTIONS on page 66. Other general coupons on pages 66, 68, and 70. 


FAMILY FUN 


THE INSTRUCTOR 3-51 33] 


Please send me ALL-FAMILY FUN booklet - fun suggestions for everyone - as offered by the Seven-Up 


Company 
Name 


enclose 20¢, 


Street or 


RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Please send me a copy of “How to Make Costumes.” 


Name 


THE INSTRUCTOR 3-51 64 
enclose 


Street or 8.0 


DITTO, INC. THE INSTRUCTOR 3-51 45 
Please send me: [) Information about the new Ditto D-10 Direct Process Duplicator; 
[) Catalog of your 49 new Workbooks for reproduction on gelatin and direct (liquid! 
process machines. 


Name Grade 


Street or &.0. Covaty 


Zone State 


Street or &.0 - 


City 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY THE INSTRUCTOR 3-51 39 
Pie send me information about Keystone handmade lantern slides, Americen 
Wey 


No. 
Zone 


Street or 8.0 


City 


& CARNAHAN 

ase tend me Com 
velopment Reading Serie 
complete Phonics program. 


Name Grade 


THE INSTRUCTOR 3-51 151 
@ information about your new reading » s (The Bond De- 
eo advertised on page 15; [) Descriptive bulletins on your 


No. Pupils 


Stete 


GUIDES FOR TRAVEL AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 


INSTRUCTIONS on page 66. Other Guides for Travel and Summer Schools on page 82. 


AMERICAN YOUTH ABROAD THE INSTRUCTOR 3-51 364 
Please send me ntormation about your European progrem tor spenae people, espe- 
cially your 30-day tour, ‘Come to Britain in Festival Year 19! 


Name 
Street or RD. 
Zone State 


City 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES, Room 1753 THE INSTRUCTOR 3-51 134 


Please send me literature Grand Canyon; Lend of Pueblos; California; 
Dude Ranches; Ca booklet 


Name 
No. 
Zone State 


FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS THE INSTRUCTOR 3-5! 235 
Please send me: () New booklet on France; () 6 Regional booklets showing railroad and 
motor coech services. 


Street of 


State. 


ITISH TRAVEL ASSOCIATION THE INSTRUCTOR 3-51 256 
se send to me a copy of the folder “Traveling Economically in Great Britain.” 
Name 
Street or R.D. = 
Zone State 


NEW HAMPSHIRE STATE PLANNING & DEV. COMM. THE INSTRUCTOR 3-51 225 
Please send me your 1951 New Hampshire Vacation Kit, containing illustrated booklets, 
meps and other valuable information 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU THE INSTRUCTOR 3-51 169 


Please send me your illustrated book, "Canada, Uniimited,"’ which will give 
me pointers about spending a vacation in Canada 


Street or 8.0 


City 
01-2-03-51-02 


NEW YORK CENTRAL THE INSTRUCTOR 3-51 436 
Please send me new FREE illustrated YEAR-ROUND TRAVEL GUIDE to New York, New 
Engiend, the Great Letes da and the Western Wonderiands. Also free booklet, 
Magic Windows enic and historic highlights along New York Central's 
Water Level Route." 


The Green Elves’ Ball 
(Continued from page 70) 


to center of the stage. He is holding 

Crystal’s hand. A clock strikes.) 
KING— 

The clock has struck. 

"Tis time to end the ball; 

At my side you see my bride. 

Top o’ the morning to each and all! 


PRODUCTION NOTE 


The Prologue Announcer and the 
Messenger may be dressed in green 
trousers, green shirts, and pointed hats 
similar to those worn by the Elves. 

Fairies wear short full dresses with 
many flounces. In last act Crystal 
wears a more elaborate costume of 
green trimmed with sequins 

The Bird wears a bonnet with a 
bright yellow construction-paper visor 
to represent the bill, and a brown 
coverall suit with an orange front. 

The Crocus wears a bonnet of leaves 
and flower petals made from green 
and yellow crepe paper. He wears a 
green suit to represent leaves and stem 

The Rabbit is dressed in long white 
pajamas: His ears are wire frames cov- 
ered with white cloth or crepe paper. 
He has a tail made from a puff of 
cotton. 

The Magician wears a long black 
cloak and a mask. Under this disguise 
he is dressed as an elf. He wears a 
gold crown in the last act 


Treasure on a Hilltop 
(Continued from page 73) 


treasures. July was hot and dry, but 
the children carried water every night 
o the pumpkin vines, which drank 
greedily. 

Every time they did anything toward 
increasing the treasure, some member 
of the family was certain to remark 
gaily, “You can't be lazy,” and the 
others would join in laughingly, “You 
must be patient.” 

By late fall the pullets were laying 
faithfully. Mrs. Custer exchanged 
some of the eggs for necessary supplies, 
but as a special treat she used a few 
to make delicious pumpkin pies. The 
pumpkin vines yielded a great wagon- 
load of golden harvest moons which 
brought a good price, and the turnips 
grew so plentifully that they furnished 
food all winter, not only for the Custer 
family but for Bessie, the cow. 

“I declare, I don't know what we'd 
have done without those turnips!” 
Mrs. Custer remarked one day. 

“I still think my two speckled sea 
shells were the best treasure we 
found,” small Joyce spoke up. “They 
say such nice things. Sometimes 
they sing about a beautiful princess. 
But sometimes they are so stubborn 
pe won't say a thing except ‘Jed 

James, Jed James, over and over 
again.” 

“That's the best song of all,” Jim 
exclaimed. “Jed James was a good 
old scout.” 

“Hurrah for Jed James!” they ail 
chimed in happily. 


YOUR COUNSELOR 
SERVICE 


These columns will appear 
again in April. They have 
been omitted this month be- 
cause of our Textbook Supple- 
ment. 

The counselors are listed on 
the table of contents page. 
Send your questions to them 
as usual, addressed in care of 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial 
Department, Dansville, N.Y. 


Be sure to visit 


ROCKEFELLER 
CENTER 


®@ See the wonders of this unique 
“city within a city”. A Rockefeller 
Center Guided Tour includes a 
thrilling sky view of New York 
from the 70-story 
RCA Observation Roof. 


Complete Guided Tour, $1.40 
Includes Observation Roof 
SPECIAL STUDENT GROUP 
RATE (ages 12 to 20)—85¢ 
For further information and 
group rates write 
Center Guided Tour 
vation Roof, 50 Rockefeller 
Piaza, New York 20, New York. 


MINNESOTA VACATIONS 
Land of 10,000 Lakes 
Special Advertising Offer 
Send 25c, coin or stamps, for our folder 
“AMERICA’S GREATEST VACATIONS” 
and a ticket good for a day's fishing, row 
boat, launch or raft, for you and your party. 
Squaw Point Resort, Hillman 3, Minnesota 


ANY SCHOOL CAN HAVE A 
HARMONY BAND 


Primary grade children play 3-part harmony 

in FIRST LESSON, a program in 4 weeks. 

HANDY FOLIO MUSIC CO. 
2821 North Sth Street 
Mirwaukee Wisconsin 


See outside back cover, 
February issue of The 
Instructor -or write fi 
complete information 


SOUVENIR BOOKLETS 
The 


Are 
MAKE MONEY... 
and Have FUN, Too! 


Birthday Get 
Sar, 


New Hampshire has | 300 of these friendly 
lakes to choose from. And for pleasure 
“ashore” there are mountains to climb, 
forest trails to explore, superb golf courses 
to play. Seaside and inland you'll enjoy 
hospitable accommodations and memo- 
rable meals. Make your next vacation a 
New Hampshire Vacation! First step ... 
this handy coupon. 


——— — FREE VACATION KIT 
State Planning and Development Comm. 
805 Capitol Street, Concord, N. H. 

Send me FREE the 195! N. H. Vacation 
Kit, with Illustrated booklets, maps and 
Other information. 


Name 


Address 


HELPFUL Teaching MATERIALS 
eachin 
| 
(te 
if 
| 
from 
LISHING CO. 
Dansville. N. 
> 
Nz 
City Gift Items, Kiddy “Pop-Up” Books. Scented Ste- 
4 Genery. New Party Pian, Samples on Approve! 
Dept. 2 
| | 
a 
| Fit Nourse tn thes Petre! 
Name. - _ | 
Name 
FREES 
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Cotton bags are a 
source of new 
inspiration for your 
sewing class. 

Smart fabric designs 
this year will stimulate 
original ideas and 
help develop new 
skills, The exciting new 
booklet, “Needle 
Magic with Cotton 
Bags,” contains 
readily available 
Simplicity patterns for 
fashionable 
wardrobes, home 
decorations, and 
unusual gifts. 
“Needle Magic” is 
available for your 
students at no cost. 


Free to you — 
New 1951 edi- 
tion. Twenty-five 
(25) copies for 
your class—free! 
Over 6,000,000 
copies of pre- 
viows editions 
already dis- 
tributed. Write 
today to: 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 
P.0.BOX 76 © MEMPHIS. TENN. 


Bicycle School 


Continued from page 79 


Mac stood and stared after her. He 
thought of his father, of Grand, the 
baseball player, and now Nancy. All 
of them had learned irom experience. 
Suddenly he began to grin. He could 
change, too, couldn't he? 

He was waiting with his bicycle for 
Pete, when that individual, also trund- 
ling his vehicle, started out for Bicycle 
School. 

“Going to sell it now demanded 
Pete in amazement. “Isn't it too late?” 

“Nancy changed my mind about 
selling it,” said Mac, grinning at Pete's 
puzzled expression. 

“I thought nothing could change 
your mind,” said Pete frankly. “You're 


the stubbornest guy | ever knew.” 

“But when I change,” said Mac hap- 
pily, “I change all the way through! 
Come on! What are we waiting for? 
I want to learn how to fix that brake 
on my bike!” 

For the first time in days Mac felt 
as if he were doing the right thing 


And his friend Pete looked as happy | 


about it as Mac felt 


Electric Maps and Charts 


Continued from page 23) 


connections. These can be changed 
after an interval if the children have 
memorized certain combinations. 

To make the electric bell, follow the 


| instructions shown in any standard 


| 
| 


textbook, wiring the bell with the bat- 
teries to the front of the chart. To 
the terminal of the batteries fasten 
two pieces of insulated copper wire at 
least three feet long. Fasten the last 
eight inches of each piece to the upper 
ends of wooden pointers, with the wire 
forming copper tips so that the chil- 
dren can easily point to the figures they 
are trying to match, and make a good 
connection, 

he uses for this board are many. It 


| wil! make a splendid device for a quiz 


program for a school assembly, or for 
current events, geography, and history 


| review, as well as the establishing of 


science facts. The board will be in- 
valuable in its uses in the tool subjects 

for drills in arithmetic, spelling, and 
grammar. It provides a good means 
for teaching reading readiness, for 
matching exercises, and for determin- 
ing differences in sizes and shapes. 


Once your school has such a board, | 


new uses will be found for it. 


The Fruited Plain 


(Continued from page 77) 


| of rough sacking. The Woman and 


Children are dressed as pioneers. The 
Woman’s skirt is long and full, the 
Children’s clothing simple and non- 
descript. The Angel may be gowned 
in white. Narrator and Soloist need 
no special costuming. 
SETTING 
A simple pioncer cabin may be 
painted on a stage flat, on a piece of 
wallboard, or en w rapping paper. This 
is changed from one position to an- 
other on the stage to sugvest a different 
location for each scene. A forest back- 
drop would be suitable. 
MUSIC 
“America the Beautiful” is in The 
Golden Book of Favorite Songs, and 
*Fairest Lord Jesus” is in The Gray 
Book of Favorite Songs. Both books 
are published by Hall & McCreary 
Co., Chicago 5. Sheet music for 
“Trees” may be obtained through mu- 
sic dealers, 


Better Grades 
When My Pupils 
Play This 

Better Breakfast 
Game! 


Colorful poster 15° = 184" for team scores 


EACHERS the country over praise 
the practical results of Kellogg’s 
“Early Bird” Breakfast Game! 


“The contest made my pupils and 
their mothers breakfast conscious,” 
reports Wisconsin teacher. “More 
energy and better work mornings,” 
says delighted teacher in Montana, 
Here’s why you, too, will be pleased 
with the results in your school: 


This Kellogg game makes chil- 
dren eager to eat a better breakfast 
... try nutritious foods they’d never 
even touch before. It helps you teach 
them good eating habits while they 
are young. They learn that fruit, 
cereal and milk, bread and butter are 
needed for a good breakfast. 


To give variety to youngsters’ 
breakfasts, Kellogg’s offers a wide 
choice of crisp, ready-to-eat cereals, 
So nourishing, too! All either are 
made from the whole grain or are 
restored to whele grain values of 
thiamine, niacin and iron. 


3-WEEK GAME* 


You divide class into 4 teams: Robins, Blue 
Birds, Cardinals, Orioles. Each pupil gets 
score folder which tells better breakfast 
story, has room for daily check of break- 
fast foods eaten. You grade folders weekly, 
post feam scores on wall poster. All win- 
ning teom members get colorful EARLY 
BIRD BUTTON! All who have perfect scores 
get EARLY BIRD SEAL! 


*KELLOGG’S SENDS YOU attractive 
score folder for each pupil, wall 
poster for team scores, prize buttons 
for winning team, seals for all with 
perfect scores, instructions for game. 
See coupon section, page 66. Or 
write number of pupils, with your 
name, school and address, to Kellogg 
Co., 1-351 Home Economies Services, 
Battle Creek, Mich, 


KELLOGG’S CORM FLAKES RICE KRISPIES 
* 40% BRAN FLAKES 

RAISIN BRAN FLAKES 

SHREDDED WHEAT 


Ulloggs OF BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
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GUIDES 
FOR 


TRAVEL AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 


OTHER COUPONS on pages 66, 68, 70, and 80. For instructions, see page 66. 


WESTERN PACIFIC 
Please send me copy of your booklet on San Francisco. 


THE INSTRUCTOR 3-51 324 


Name 
or 


Street 


Zone State 


STATE OF TENNESSEE, Information Div. THE INSTRUCTOR 3-51 345 
@ send me @ copy of your 195! booklet, ‘Tennessee, the Nation's Most Interesting 


Zone State 


MISSOURI STATE DIV. OF RESOURCES & DEV., Dept. 46-4 THE INSTRUCTOR 3-51 165 
Please send me your new illustrated Booklet with full information on the vacation pleas- 
ures to be en cyed in Missouri on @ thrifty budget 


Name 
or 8.0 


Zone State 


BRITISH RAILWAYS, Dept. 24 THE INSTRUCTOR 3-51 gg 
Please send me copies of your travel booklet, “What, No ice?"’; ...... 
copies of map foider 


Name 
Street of 8.0 
City 


Zone State 


“see 
GREYHOUND INFORMATION CENTER THE INSTRUCTOR 3-51 93 
Please send me your latest free wall display - the new full-color educational aid, ‘See All 
the World - Here in America.” 


Name 


Zone State 


-- 
GREAT NORTHERN RWY., P. G. Holmes, P. T. Mor. 
Please send me literature on ail-expense vacation in 
Rockies Pacific Northwest 


THE INSTRUCTOR 3-51 47g 
Glacier National Park in Montana 


Name 


State 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY THE INSTRUCTOR 3-51 306 
Please send me your illustrated folder on Yellowstone Vacations by train 

Name 

St. of 


Zone State 


NEW MEXICO STATE TOURIST BUREAU THE INSTRUCTOR 3-51 445 
Please send me free New Booklet, ‘The Land of Enchantment’’; [) Official Highway 
Map New Mexico Historical Trails Map 


lal 2: ' 
= 
' 


Name 


Street or 8.0 


Zone State 


VIRGINIA DEPT. OF CONSERVATION & DEVELOP. THE INSTRUCTOR 3-51 343 
Please send me 4 free copy of your pictorial booklet on Virginia. 


Name 
Street of 
Zone 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD, Dept. | THE INSTRUCTOR 3-51 59 
Please send me a copy of your “Hoover Dam Map" folder. 
Name 
Street or 
State 


MAINE VACATION SERVICE THE INSTRUCTOR 3-51 475 
Ple send me your teaching booklet, ‘Facts about Maine—the Offer of the Pine Tree 
State.” 


Name 
Street of 8.0 


City Zone 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, Deon Summer Session THE INSTRUCTOR 3-51 74 


Please send me complete bulletin on the Summer Session at the University of Minnesota. 


Name 
Street or 


Zone State 


THE INSTRUCTOR 3-51 427 
tours abroad for 1951. | am 
(name of country 


TWA AIR WORLD EDUCATION SERVICE 

send me information about summer educational 
sted in travel and study in 

} 


Please 
most inter 
or countri 


Neme Position 


Street of 


State. 
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_ Inlanders View the Pacific 


| and breath-taking vistas of ocean 


TRAVEL 


Excerpts from Prize Letters. 
1950 INSTRUCTOR Contes 


( a four inland boys their first 
view of an ocean is a great expe- 
rience! The boys of this tale were as 


impressed with the great Pacific as 


were the first European explorers who 
glimpsed it over four centuries ago. 

Mexico, 
1949 Christmas 
16, and within 
a couple ot hours my two teen-age 
sons, their two best pals, and I were 
headed west, tingling with happy an 


In our small town in New 
the 
holidays on December 


school closed for 


ticipation of two weeks on the Coast. 

For a really entertaining show I 
recommend driving across the desert 
country of southern New Mexico, Ari- 
zona, and California with four high- 
school Seniors. 


We reached Los Angeles early Sat 
urday and drove through 
most of the city in the midst of heavy 
traffic, the like of which my boys had 
not seen before 


morning, 


Even getting gas was 
a thrill, for we filled the car at a help- 
yourself-and-pay-in-a-slot station: the 
kind of had read. Each 
typical Southern California sight was 
a new delight. 

It was at Ventura that we had ou 
first view of the Pacific. Son Bill was 
at the wheel Dick shouted, “I 
see it, I see it, the ocean!” Bill found 
a side road that led right to a beach, | 
and amid great shouting four desert 
dwellers rolled up cowboy jeans and 
ran into the surf. Sometime later a 
salt-water-soaked quartet climbed into 
the car and we headed north 

The drive up the coast to San Fran- 
cisco on that sunny December day was | 
perfect. Our route led through roll- | 
ing hills, with 


which we 


when 


flowers on all sides 
blue 
vastness and white-crested waves beat- 
ing on rocky stretches, now 
ing in on sandy beaches 

My husband, on temporary army 
duty at the Presidio, had apart 
ment with a heaven-sent landlady who | 
wtually weleomed the arrival of four 
high-school boys. We therefore drove 
right through San Francisco, out to 
our headquarters on Presidio Avenue. 

Since all four are excellent 
drivers, we decided turn the car 
over to them, with a map of the city. 
Hours later they returned, telling of 
the length and brilliance of Market 
Street, the breath-stopping hills, the 
beauty of the bay and its lighted 
bridges, and the roar of the surf at 
Ocean Beach. The Pacific fascinated 
them; they visited it every day a 

“Look, fellows, a cable car!” Dick 
shouted neared the California 
Street terminal. We all clambered on, 
to ride outside facing the houses we | 
passed, down the street and up, down 
and then up, up, up Knob Hill, and | 
down the steep hill to Market Street. | 


now roli 


boys 


to 


as we 


At Grant Street we got off, and from 
there tramped through Chinatown 
Into shops we went to look and sniff 
the incense-filled air. Dark-eyed Chi- 
nese girls told us what small ship- 
had been coming in since the 
Communists took For their 
mothers, the bovs purchased sets ot 


ments 


over 


quaint hand-painted-china soup spoons. | 
Ve tramped until we found a nar- 
row, steep street ending in flights of | 
Bud had read of such streets | 
and wanted to see one. To please me, | 
the boys drank flower-flavored tea in 
tiny, handleless cups and crisp | 
cookies from which we pulled slips of | 
paper that told our fortunes | 
While we looked out over the ocean 


steps. 


ate 


| and the bay from Fort Point, a Swed 


Continued on page 83) 


Backed by a Full 
YEAR'S GUARANTEE 


LET MR. SPEEDCUTTER 
TELL THE BOSTON STORY 


1. See this good looking 
steel nickel-ploted 
Boston receptacle 


. This screw-on type 
handle hes been a 
good feature on all 
Boston models for 
yeors. 


. This Boston KS is won- 
derful. tt sharpens 8 
sizes of pencils. 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO. 
CAMDEN, WH. J. 
Also monufocturers of 


Speedball Pens 
and Products 


FOR 
CATALOG 


on GREAT NORTHERN 


@ Glacier Notional Park in Montana 
© Spokane and Grand Coulee Dom 
© Seattle, Tacoma, on Puget Sound 
©@ Vancouver and Victoria 

in Canada @ Portiand, 

gateway to California 


P. G. HOLMES, 
Pass. Traffic Manager 
Great Northern Railway 
St. Paul 1, Minn. Dept. I 31 

I am planning a Western vacation 
this year. Please send me information on 
vacation attractions on Great Northern. 


Name 
Address 


City... State. 


) 


\ 
3 
| a 
| 
City 
4 
ii - 
Pens B ST N 
| | | 
Athousand bowie deliqits- 
City 
| CRUE 
3 | 4 
5 
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(Continued 


ish ship came through the Golden 
Gate. With our field glasses we could 
watch the men on her decks, and read 
the name and see the flag. The next 
few spent in driving to 
around the 


hours were 
parking places 
watch the ship dock 

| suppose there never was so sports- 
minded a group of sight-seers. My 
husband had hockey and basketball 
tickets and we hoped to attend the 
East-West football classic. Our “four 
musketeers” wore high-school athletic 
sweaters, about which friendly people 
questioned them. 

High light of a day-long motor trip 
around the bay was our stop at the 
football stadium of the University of 
California. The beauty of the Berkeley 
hills, the panoramic view of the bay 
from the university's carillon tower, 
the interest of Mare Island Navy 
Yard, and the stop at amazing man- 
made Treasure Island—none of these 
equalled the thrill of watching the 
West football squad practice. Since a 
previous trip down the peninsula had 
been climaxed by an hour spent 
watching the East squad practice at 
Stanford, our group felt they had been 
rubbing elbows with greatness 

A motorboat trip around the bay, 
close to Alcatraz; through the Golden 
Gate into the Pacific 
past the Presidio; and finally in to fa- 
mous Fishermen's Wharf—filled most 
of one glorious afternoon. 

Climax of our vacation was the De- 
cember 31 East-West football game 
at Kezar Stadium in Golden Gate 
Park.—Mary Wit Davis, Teacher 
of Fifth Grade, Central School, 
Las Cruces, N.M. 


bay to 


and back again 


A Joy-Packed Summer 
in Oregon 


wo days after school ended in 

June, there was a wedding in “the 
little white church,” and we left ow 
quiet valley near Santa Barbara for a 
combination honeymoon-summer ses 
the University of Oregon at 
Eugene. What a fruitful, joy-packed 
summer it was to be! We chattered 
away, happily oblivious for over two 
hundred miles to the “just married’ 
sign on our chugging “Chevy.” 

Refreshed by luncheon and the cool 
sea breeze, we crossed Golden Gat« 
Bridge and sped northward through 
the wooded Russian River country 
past orchards and hop fields and vine 
vards to the gateway of the Redwood 
Empire. The landscape changed grad 
ually from yellow brown to verdant 
green, and soon we were driving 
through a cool tunnel of colossal red 
woods, We drank thirstily of Cali 
fornia’s wonders, soaking up the sights 
and sounds greedily, for our time was 
short. Summer wait 
even for honeymooners. 

Four thousand feet high in the lime 
stone of the Siskiyou Mountains we 
found the Oregon Caves, and after a 
short wait for a group to form, we 
donned coveralls and dutifully fol- 
lowed the guide into the side of the 
mountain, it seemed we traversed 
miles of underground paths, up and 
down ladders into grottoes with such 
names as Dante's Inferno, the Ghost 
Chamber, Paradise Lost, and the 
King’s Palace. At one point in our 
wanderings the guide turned off all 
lights and we were in total blackness. 

The caves, preserved as a United 
States national monument, have been 
seen by half a million people, and 

(Continued on page 84 


sion at 


sessions don't 


»rmai gardens 


Gunston Hall, overlooking the Potomac 


Wei 


Morveen, an old Virginia garden 


Viiginia 


VISIT THE OLD DOMINION’S FAMOUS GARDENS APRIL 21-28 


Virginia's lovely gardens are open to visitors during Garden 
Week (April 21-28), and the countryside is beautiful with Dogwood, 


Redbud, and wild flowers. 


Plan now to see Norfolk's 80-acre Azalea Gardens... 
Winchester's Apple Blossom Festival (May 3-4)... the gardens 
at Virginia House and Maymont in Richmond, Mount Vernen, 
Monticello, Kenmore, Stratford, and the birthplace of Woodrow 
Wilson in Staunton ... also at many private estates. Visit inspiring 
Natural Bridge, famous caverns, Shenandoah National Park and 
Virginia Beach (season opens May 30). 

In Virginia you'll enjoy every modern convenience, excellent 


food, and heartwarming hospitality. 


Modern highways and 


excellent raii, bus and air facilities link together unforgettable 
attractions from the Atlantic Coast west through the Blue Ridge and 


Allegheny Mountains. 


DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT 
Room 849, 914 Capitol Street 
Richmond 19, ‘irginia 
Write for Free Copy of Pictorial Booklet. 
Motion Pictures on Virginia Available. 


| 
| Make vagg 


ountry! Every path leads to new 


beauty in this spacious play-werld, 


or wooded lake-lands your 


choice for that swim-and-sun holiday! 


Find good companions at friendly summer colo- 
nies, world-famous resorts, Golf, ride... really relax! 
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Get AWAY on a next-to-nature 


this 
captivating Canada. 


vacation year, in cool, 
so 
much to sce in this big, beautiful 
country . . . towering peaks, lake- 
and-woodland spaces, game-filled 
Parks, 


special events. 


National historic sights, 


Enjoy “foreign” 
sightseeing in colourful cities 

shop for native handicrafts, 
china, woollens . . . perhaps get 
together with friends or relatives. 
Plan Canada. 


Write for information or use the 


now to visit 


handy coupon below 


Holiday “away” in scenic 
CANADA — VACATIONS UNLIMITED 


Canaptan Government Travet Bureau 
Ottawa, Canada D. Leo Dolan, Director 
Please send your illustrated book 
“Canava, Vacations Untimiren” 
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TRAVEL 


have inspired many After seeing 
them, Joaquin Miller wrote “Marble 
Halls of Oregon 

\ short day's trip from the caves 
brought us to the beautiful Willam 
ette River country, and our destination 
charming, hospitable Fugene We 
were now extremely busy for a while 
tind ng an apartime nt and getting sect- 
enrollment at the 
university But our travels were not 
ended. Over the Fourth of July we 
headed east through the green, wood- 
ed McKenzie River Valley into the 
Cascade Mountains 

This trip was interesting as well as 
enjoyable As we gained altitude the 
air became more brisk, and soon we 


tled before my 


were traveling through patches of 
At the surmmit of the Cascades 
we stopped at the Dee Wright Memo- 


rial and gazed out upon acres of lava 


snow, 


The snow on the volcanic rock pre- 
sented one of nature's best examples of 
white on black. Our journey on to 


Bend in central Oregon was high 
lighted by this type of mountain scen- 
ery In returning to Eugene we 
breezed over the Santiam Pass through 


another portion of the Cascades. As 


good as their name, the mountains lit 
erally shower water into the cool, rush- 
ing streams. It made a parched Cali- 
fornia. pant enviously 

With two newly made friends we 
took in the sights of Salem, Oregon's 
capital \ pourney through the state 
buildings and a climb to the top of 
the capitol itself provided us with the 


historical lore of the state We fin 


ished off the trip with sandwiches and 
watermelon at the home of a genuine 
Indian who had Douglas fir and a 


trout stream in his front yard 


Coming back to summer school at 
the end of these marvelous weck ends 
might have been quite a letdown if a 
summer quarter at Oregon had not 
been so lively .and stimulating. The 
university provides cultural and recre- 
ational experiences for its guests, The 
graduate school was host at three in- 
formal picnic retreats, each at a dif- 
ferent beauty spot near Eugene. Once 
we picnicked on the McKenzie River, 
another time at a park near the city, 
and finally on a breezy highland over- 
looking the city and the Willamette 
Valley Crood food, camaraderie, and 
interesting speakers marked these re- 
treats, and we outlanders were made 
to feel thoroughly at home. We were 
also privileged. to hear Sir Hubert 
Wilkins lecture on the North, to see 
some excellent films and plays, and to 
witness the annual spectacle, “The 
n Trail Pageant,” which depicts 
ounding and growth of the state 

Our last week-end excursion was a 
never-to-be-forgotten journey to the 
Oregon Coast. From Eugene it is only 
fifty miles or so, as the crow flies, and 
not a great deal farther by road. We 
covered a representative stretch of 
coast line and were well rewarded. By 
turns, the coast country is stern and 
forbidding, and quiet and pastoral. In 
some places cows grazed contentedly 
at the ocean's edge; in others the 
wind churned the water into a milky 
froth. 

All too soon our final week in Eu- 
gene arrived and with it the end of a 
glorious cight-week summer session 
Early one morning we left the Willam- 
ette Valley and drove southward to 
Crater Lake This was to be our last 
side trip, on our way home But who 
can go to Oregon without secing THE 
lake?—Hernertr Farris, Teacher, Fifth 
and Sixth Grades, College Grammar 
School, Santa Ynez, Calif 


Byways Are More Fun 
and velvety super-highways 


are all right for impatient crea- 
tures who enjoy boasting of the num- 
ber of miles they “made” in a day, 
but the back roads are “tops” in put- 
In our August 
ramblings totaling 3,800-odd miles, in 


ting the soul at case. 


fifteen states, we headed for such roads 
whenever poosible, 

The folded-down back seat of our 
sedan, padded with full-length air 
mattresses, made a downy bed. A 
thermos jug was kept brimful from 
roadside springs, while a portable ice 
box concealed fresh fruits and vegeta- 
bles purchased along the way. 

Variety was the keynote ef our stop- 
ping places for the night Roadside 
parks, tourist camps, and friendly gas- 
station operators allowed us to park 
on their greensward. One night, aft- 
er a romantic ferry crossing of the 
broad Mississippi by full moonlight, 
we searched for a stopping point on 
the Tennessee side. The rotund owner 
of a filling station suggested that we 
might park in his used-car lot across 
the street. When we woke up in the 
morning we half-expected to see a 
“SOLD” sign on the windshield! 

Other out-of-the-ordinary spots in- 
cluded the garage of a perfect stranger 
in Rochester, N.Y. She even entrusted 
us with a key to her house so that we 
could use the lavatory. Perhaps our 
most scenic location was a little cabin 
on the banks of the picturesque Mul- 
berry River in the Ozarks of Arkansas, 
complete with old-fashioned well and 
bucket, plus a convenient “fishing 
hole” within casting distance of the 
front porch 

Our most fashionable lodging was 
in Arkansas, also. We decided to 
splurge, by stopping at a motel adver- 
tised thus on billboards for fifty miles 
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streams. 


Air-conditioned rooms, swimming 
pool, tennis courts, reasonable rates.” 
Expecting the “reasonable” sates 
would be at least $10, we were amazed 
to find everything was included for $4. 

We splashed about in the blue-tiled 
swimming pool until almost water- 
logged, shedding several layers of rich 
Arkansas dust. In the morning, hav- 
ing slept dreamlessly on genuine inner- 
springs, we disported once more in the 
pool, took photos to convince our 
doubting friends back home, and con- 
tinued on our travels, determined to 
return someday. 

Fishing was indulged in at many 
points along the way by the male mem- 
ber of this team, who finally did land 
“that big one,” a fine large-mouth 
bass. This occurred at Lake Mendota 
on the last night of our ten-day so- 
journ in Wisconsin. . . . 

The friends whom we looked up in 
our travels came from various social 
strata All were equally interesting 
and hospitable-from the college pro- 
fessor in Cedar Falls, lowa, whom we 
dropped in on for dinner, to one of 
my old army buddies who lived in a 
two-room house on one of the highest 
peaks in the Ozarks. . . . Then there 
was the day we spent on a turkey farm 
with Iowa friends—and some fourteen 
thousand assorted future Thanksgiving 
dinners! 

After a month of delightful experi- 
ences, we finally realized that next 
week it would be time, once again, 
to get back to the business of teach- 
ing school Reluctantly, we pointed 
More than 
ever, we were convinced that byways 
are much more fun than highways. 
Matcotm Sauincer, Teacher of Phys- 
ics, Brush High School, and F..otse 
Saurncer, Teacher, Second Grade, 
Green Road School, South Euclid, 
Ohio. 


our dusty car homeward 


Perhaps you've thought of Yellowstone as the land 
of frolicking bears and frothing geysers. 


wilderness . . . rugged peaks . . . sparkling trout 
Want to add extra enjoyment to your 
Yellowstone trip this summer? Ask your Travel 
Agent to route you via the streamlined North Coast 
Limited. A wide selection of indep>ndent or escorted 
tours is available. 


FREE YELLOWSTONE BOOKLET! 
Gives you pictures and complete facts... 
Tour information included. Write now to: 


G. W. RODINE, 
513 Northern Pacific Railway 
St. Poul 1, Minn, 


NORTHERN 
PACIFIC 
RAILWAY 


It is. But 
it’s also the home of the spectacular Grand Canyon 


of the Yellowstone, pictured here . . . of an unspoiled 


Choose from three entrances to 
the Park—Gardiner, Cody, or the thrilling Red Lodge 
High Road trip over the Beartooth Rockies. 


(Comtinued) 
pd 
| : 
A 
Mn Stree oy the 


So many teachers are asking about science 
equipment that we want to remind you of 
the Stansi Elementary Science Kit put out 
by the Standard Science Supply Company of 


1231-39 N. Honore Street, Chicago 22, 


The kit includes more than 100 pieces of 
carefully selected substantial science equip- 


ment and apparatus—sufliciemnt for 144 


structive experiments; an illustrated book 
of direction sheets very ciearly written; and 
ap enamel-finished metal case to provide 


safe storage. 
a 


The Ampro Corporation, 2835 North 
Western Ave. Chicago 18, IL, have 
a new booklet entitled “The Amaz- 
ing Story of 16 mm. Sound Motion Pie- 
tures.” Much valuable information on 
how sound is recorded and produced 
from film is included in the front of 
the boek. The latter part of the book 
is devoted to descriptions of Ampro 
Sound Projecting equipment. If you are 
interested in a new movie projector 
or if you would like to have this book- 
let for your science classes, it can be 
obtained by writing to the Ampro 
Corporation at the address given above. 


Teachers get so used to having a con- 
venient stapler in school that they often 
wish they had one handy when other 
places. Speed Products Company, Inc., 
37-18 Northern Boulevard, Long Island 
City, N.Y., has an exciting litle tool 
called the “Tot 50” which is a lipstick- 
size stapler in a purse-and-pockei size 
plastic case together with a thousand 
Tot staples. Tiny as it is, this sturdy 
little tool will fasten at least twenty 
sheets of paper together with very slight 
pressure and is now on sale in many 
stationery, hardware, drug, and depart- 
ment stores, 


Elastic Plastic, manufac- 
tured by the Flora-Lee In- 
dustries of Lansing, Michi- 
gan, and distributed by the 
Play-Art Educational Equip- 
ment Company of 34 S. Sev- 
enteenth Street, Philadelphia 
3, Pa. is a remarkable new 
modeling material. It re- 
quires no water, paints, or 
heat; will not stain, discolor, 


or stick on furnishings; and 
does not deteriorate by age 
and use. It comes in four 
colors—-emerald green, ruby 
red, royal blue, and canary 
yellow; and can be stamped, 
carved, molded, cut, or used 
for weaving. When left to 
harden, it can be sawed, 
etched, drilled, or sand- 
papered. 


Do you need some extra hooks in 
your room? We recently received 
some new plastic hooks that require no 
nails or serews. After applying a few 
drops of water to the special adhesive 
on the back, simply press the hook 
against the wall and hold it there for a 
minute. After being left alone for 
twenty-four hours, it is guaranteed to 
support up to fifteen pounds of weight. 
The hooks come in seven colors and 
are very inexpensive. You should soon 
find these attractive hooks, manufac- 
tured by the Selfix Products Co. 30 E. 
Adams Street, Chicago 3, IIL, in your 
favorite hardware or department store. 


Spring means the return of flies, and 
these often prove to be unsanitary pests 
in cafeterias and lavatories. The 
Remington Products Corporation of 410 
N. Broad Street, Elizabeth 3, NJ... has 
recently perfected an “Automatic In- 
sect Control.” Electrically controlled, 
it works uninterruptedly, killing flies, 
mosquitoes, gnats, and flying moths in- 
doors. It will not stain walls or ceil- 
ings, is odorless, does not affect humans, 
animals, or foodstuffs, and eliminates 
the buying of insecticides, sprays, or 
bombs. This scientifie method of fly 
control may be the answer to an annoy- 
ing problem. 


Sculpture House has announced a new addi- 
tion to their line, a package called “Seulpkit,” 
designed to enable beginning seulptors to 


produce free-st 


ing figures and animal eub- 


jects in a variety of poses by building up on 


wire armatures. 


Nonhardening clay, model- 


ing tools, a sculptor’s modeling wheel, and 
animal and figure armatures are included in 
this kit. For information about this and other 
products, send for a free catalogue, address- 
ing your request to Sculpture House, 304 West 


42nd Street, New York 18, N.Y. 


Geo adventuring ty occan-girt Newfoundland, to 
Nova Scotia with its tiny fishing ports, rough- 
hewn coasts, ancient sea-going traditions. Here is 
rugged and colourful artists’ country... and 


some of the finest salmon fishing in the world 


Play in the surf, laze on the sand of safe, sheltered 
beaches in Prince Edward Island or New 
Brunswick, go sailing on fishing craft, or enjoy 
native seafoods... or spend a camping-canocing 
vacation in New Brunswick's forest playgrounds. 


Enjoy a down-east 


g Cabot Trail, Cape Breton, Nova Scotia 


the thril 


You can choose your spot for a sand-and-sun holiday along 


(CANADIAN 


NATIONAL 
RAILWways 


hundreds of miles of romantic shore... find lovely lakes 
and rivers... visit historic cities .:. Travel in comfort into 
this refreshing vacation country by Canadian National 
“name” trains, serving all Eastern Canada. Connections 


from Boston, New York, Detroit, Chicago, other U.S. cities. 


Cenadion Notional Reilwoys offices in Boston, Buffolo, Chicogo, Cincinnati, Detroit, Flint, Mich., Konsos City, 
Los Angeles, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, New York, Philodelphio, Pittsburgh, Portlond, Me., Son Francisco, Seattle, 
St. Lovis, Washington, D.C. In Conede, 360 McGill Street, Montreal, Que. 
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vacation in Canada’s 

= 
cee ...one of Canada’s 10 top Maple Leaf vacations ibe 

x x 

2 ; — SERVING ALL 10 PROVINCES OF CANADA 

A 


is celebrating 
her 2000th birthday 


Come to the Party! 


Centuries of mellowed 
history have created the 
special charm that is 
Paris. And this year, her 
2000th birthday, makes a 
wonderful excuse for a 
visit to France. Revel 

in the beauty of the 
country, in the cultural 
and esthetic things that 
set France apart from 

the world. See the great 
museums, hear the finest 
concerts, study the 
architecture development 
of mony centuries of 
growth. The festivities 

in Paris will thrill you. 
And remember this: your 
dollar goes far in France. 
For reservation: and information see your 


friendly travel agent. For booklets, maps, 
otc., write Dept IN, Box 221, New York 10 


awen GOVERNMENT 


Teachers’ Required Educational Travel 
Is Tax Deductible 


FEET HURT ? 


Foot, Leg Pains Often Due To Weak Arch 


Rheumatic-like foot and leg pains, callouses, 
cramps, tenderness and 
burning feeling on bot 
tom of feet are symp- 
toms of Weak or 
Fallen Arch. Dre. 
Scholl's Arch 
Supports and exer- 

cise quickly relieve 

them. Expertly fitted 

at Shoe, Dept. Scores 
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Dear Miss Owen, 

Your editorial feature listing the 
twelve greatest advances in elementary 
education in the past fifty years is cer- 
tainly deserving of great pr 
Could we have permission to rep 
your twelve points in a news article for 
our local newspaper? 

H. K. Seanlon, Michigan 


. Please send me 100 copies of the 
page, “Time for Teachers Meeting” and 
pitt me at the regular rates. . 

. Pierson Althouse, California 


. Your “Time for Teachers Meet- 
ine” ” with the twelve major contribu- 
tions of the first half of the twentieth 
century served as the basis for 
teachers’ meeting last Thursday. 
stead of the usual hour, the discussion 
continued until past five o'clock. 

George C. Strickmeyer, Texas 


These letters were nice to receive, 
but we had hoped to get some that 
challenged our selection or suggested 
additions to or corrections of the 
twelve which we picked. We are sure 
there must have been many discus- 
sions in teachers’ meetings through- 
out the country on this subject, and 
we would be glad to have reports of 
exactly what you people think has 
been achieved in elementary educa- 
tion in the first half of the twentieth 
century. 


* 


Miss Owen, 

W.L.T.A,, which means We'd Like to 
Know the answer to what happened. I 
certainly hope the February issue ar- 
rives on time, because almost every 
morning, somebody asks whether it has 
come so that he can read the end of the 
story. I for one vote for more contin- 
ued stories and I have thirty-nine pu- 
pils who second the nomination. 

Marie Perrone, Illinois 


We had a lot of fun about the 
story here in our own- printing plant 
but we kept the second installment 
strictly a secret until the magazine 
was out. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen, 
Again we thank you for your in- 
terest in and your great help to the 
heol Savings Program .... ht is 
gratifying indeed to know that we can 
count on publications like yours to give 
the Treasury fine assistance in its ef- 
forts to carry out a savings program, so 
vital to the future security of all of us. 
Jarvis M. Morse, Education Director, 
Treasury Department, ¥ ashington, D.C, 


There was much more to Mr. 
Morse’s letter, but we selected this 
part to remind you that the Educa- 
tion Department of the Treasury is 
to every teacher throughout 
m who co-operates in school 
savings programs to encourage thrift 


and the buying of savings bonds. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen, 

When I showed your picture of the 
new home of the United Nations to the 
children, a girl in the class insisted that 
she had read that there would be pro- 
visions for sun bathing on the roof. 
My children believe that it would be 
unsafe at such a high altitude because 
of the dangers of wind. Would you 
have any way of verifying this point? 

Joyce Roberts, Florida 


Varch 1951 


To the best of our knowledge, Miss 
Roberts, there is no provision for sun 
bathing on the roof of the United 
Nations building. If it were to be 
used for that purpose, it would prob- 
ably be very safe, having a high-wall 
enclosure and wire over the top to 
eliminate any danger from winds. 


* 
Dear Miss Owen, 


My superintendent subscribes to 

School Executive. He came to teachers 

ings with his magazine to show us 

Blackboard Buddy” that you de- 
seribed in “New for You” on page 71 
(January issue). I took my Instructor 
to the meeting for the same purpose. 
We found two other items deseribed in 
“New for You” also mentioned i 
School Executive. My superinter 
thought this was a good recom 
tion for The Instructor, Maybe it’s a 
good recommendation for School Exec- 
utive. What do you think? 

Margaret Maglander, W est Virginia 


Naturally, we would think the 
latter, but being good sports, we n 
say it's a f 
both magazines. 


recomme or 


* 


Dear Miss Owen, 
am sending you one of many cards 
and letters I received after my article 
on tree designs appeared in the Decem- 
ber instructor. While many of the re- 
quests were for one dozen free Christ- 
mas tree designs, others asked for one 
dozen free Christmas trees! One lady 
asked me to rush the trees as she 
wanted to use the greens to decorate the 
school. IT could not understand why 
these requests were sent to me until IT 
reexamined the article as it appeared 
in The Instructor. Apparently the “T” 
in Tree was taken for an “F.” 
Gienelle MeBeath, Colorado 


We hope all those people who 
made a mistake will turn again to 
page 45 in the December issue. On 
the opposite page is an “F” that they 
can compare with the “T” in Tree. 
Just to show you what we mean, here 
are “Tree” and “Free” in the type 
that caused all the mix-up. 


“Tree, not Pree, Designs 
* 


Dear Miss Owen, 

When I read articles like “Encourage 
Creative Writing” in your January is- 
sue, I become very discouraged. Some 
of my children cannot write in sen- 
tences and few of them have a good 
paragraph sense. Practically none of 
them are able to write from an outline 
as is suggested by our fifth-grade text- 
hook. Are the children in our town 
the only backward ones in the United 
States? I doubt it. I talked with sev- 
eral friends of mine whe are also teach- 
ers and they all complain of the same 
problem. I wish other teachers would 
write to First Class Mail telling what 
they do with fifth-graders who can hard- 
ly express themselves at all, let alone 
write creatively. 

Helen Bergman, Massachusetts 


We're sure you are not the only 
one with a problem like that, Helen. 
In fact, we know some adults who do 
not have proper sentence sense. 
We hope teachers will write in and 
share their problems. We will cer- 
tainly forward to you copies of every 
letter we receive on this subject. 


Bulletin-Board 


Charts 
for every grade 


Step up your visual teaching program with 
these superior aids! Twenty Charts on col- 
ored stock in each GRADE SET, encased 
in a durable Portfolio. All grades: Charts 
on speech, vocabulary, reading, English, 
arithmetic, and either phonetics or wor 
analysis. Grades !I-Vill: Spelling. Grades 
1-V: Writing. Partial contents of each set. 


GRADE | 

Word-picture dictionary, little words in big words, 
inning and ending sounds, action words, manu- 

script writing, correct use of words, writing num- 

bers, value of coins, telling time. 


GRADE I! 


Manuscript and cursive writing, phonetics, — 
nyms, antonyms, demons,” commonly m 

wor capital letters, 
days of the week, ‘money, liquid measure 


GRADE II! 

Five phonetic Charts, synonyms, antonyms, oral- 
reading standards, cursive-writing alphabet, “‘spell- 
ing demons,” study rules, abbreviations, the friendly 
letter, correct English usage, days of the week, the 
months, making change, everyday measures 


GRADE IV 

alphabet, “spelling demons,” hor 
nyms, words frequently mispronounced, word ansly- 
Sis, Symonyms, antonyms, capital letters, ow line 
form, dictionary use, linear and capacity measures 
steps in long division and subtraction 

GRADE V 


Diagnostic penmanship Chart, spelling list, homo- 

nmyms, words frequently mispronounced, meaning vo- 
lary, word analysis, use of the 

plurals, commas, correct English usage, 

tion Charts. 

GRADE Vi 

Words to spell and pronounce, prefixes, suffixes, sy!- 

lables, homonyms, synonyms, antonyms, punctua- 

tion, parts of speech ‘nouns, verbs, adjectives), cor- 

rect usage, Roman numerals, decimals, measures of 

temperature and weigh 

GRADE Vil 


A spelling list, prefixes and suffixes, words whose 
meaning changes with a shift in accent, . 
antonyms, words trequently mispronounced, trite 
words, punctyation, parts of speech, rules to im- 
prove study habits, percentage equivalents. 

GRADE Vii! 


Spelling and pronunciation list, prefixes, suffixes, 
homonyms, synonyms, trite words, words that have 
diverse meanings, punctuation, verbals, prepositions, 
conjunctions, case of pronouns, interest problems 


metric measure 

Each Set of Charts... $1.00 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
Dansville, N.Y. 
Please send me at once the following 
sets of Bulletin-Board Charts: 

Grade | Grade V 
Grade Il Grade VI 
] Grade Ill C) Grade Vil 
Grade IV Grade Vill 
Enclosed is $ + payment in full. 

Name 

St. or R.D. 
P.O. & Zone 
State 
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GRAND PRIZE 


TEACHERS here's your chance! Win the cash for that vacation trip you have dreamed 
Hawaii 
Thousands of teachers now use Compton's daily in their classrooms. 


of ... Alaska... Mexico... Europe... 


unsolicited letters pour in from hundreds of teachers telling us how their pupils like 
to use Compton's, how it helps them get so much more from their schoolwork, how it 
saves the teacher's time and makes her work more effective. There is a worth-while 


tory behind each letter. 


Thousands of other teachers are using Compton's just as elective. They have 
impestant stories too. We want those stories! Literary style won't be a factor. It’s the 
story that counts. How do you use Compton's in the classroom? 


Just Follow These Simple Rules: 


1, Send for the official entry blank from F. E. 


Compton & Company at the address given below. 


2. Write or type your own story, “How I Use 
Compton's in the Classroom” — not over 1,000 
words — attach the official entry blank and mail to 
F. E. Compton & Company. 


3. Contest closes April 22, 1951. Entries must be 
postmarked before midnight, April 22. All winners 
will be notified by mail on June 1. 


4. Prizes will be awarded as follows: Grand prize, 
$1,000; next three prizes, $750, $500, $250; a set 


THE 1951 
COMPTON’S... 


Try the 1951 Compton's in your classroom. 1681 
pages of new and revised material (not including 
871 pages of the revised Fact-index) .. . 
words of newly written text . 
tensively revised articles . . 
maps, and graphs .. . 178 pages added. 


At Last-a Contest FOR TEACHERS ONLY! 


Compton's Pictured 
Encyclopedia 


54 Sets of the 1951 COMPTON’S 


to these winners and the 50 next best entries. 


“HOW I USE COMPTON'S IN THE CLASSROOM” 
All in-service teachers in the elementary and secondary schools 
in the United States are eligible to compete. 


524,417 
. 400 new or ex- 
. 783 new pictures, 


jin cash 


and prizes 


THIRD PRIZE 


SECOND PRIZE 


175 HERE'S WHAT YOU DO: 


& Company. Then, if you are one of the 
tens of thousands of teachers who today are finding 
c ton's a fa ti aid, simply tell 
us “HOW 1 USE COMPTON’ S IN THE CLASSROOM.” 
if you are not yet using Compton's ia your class- 
room, study a library set and tell us how you would 
use it with your group. 


. Or for a summer of graduate study! 


Each year You can write about Compton's iT asa 
general classroom aid or its great value in teaching 


any special subject, either elementary or high school. 
The entry blank will give you full instructions. 
lt costs nothing to compete! 
Nothing to buy! No obligations! 
You don't have to be an owner of Compton's Pictured 
Encyclopedia to be eligible to win any one éf the 54 
sets of Compton's and cash prize awards totaling 
$8,500. 


of the new fifteen-volume 1951 Compton's to each 


of these winners and the 50 next best entries. 


5. Entries will be judged by three nation- 


ally known educators on the basis of 


aptness, originality, sincerity, and 


simplicity of presentation. The 


judges’ decision will be 


final. In case of 


tie, duplicate 


prizes will be 


awarded. 


; | 
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